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Preface 


This volume aims to provide an overview of the current state of knowledge 
and the latest research carried out on the languages and epigraphic corpora 
known as Palaeohispanic, that is to say, those languages and scripts used in the 
Iberian peninsula and southern France between the fifth century sce and the 
early Roman Empire. 

In addition to Phoenician, Greek, and Latin, at least four writing systems 
were used to write the Palaeohispanic languages of Tartessian, Iberian, 
Celtiberian, and Lusitanian. In total, over three thousand inscriptions are 
preserved in what is certainly the largest corpus of epigraphic expression in 
the western Mediterranean world, with the exception of the Italian peninsula. 

The study of these inscriptions and of the languages that they transmit is not 
only an essential approach in order to attain a better knowledge of the ancient 
western Mediterranean, but it is also the key to our understanding of colonial 
Phoenician and Greek literacy, which lies at the root of the spread of these 
languages, and of the diffusion of Roman literacy, which played an important 
role in the final stages of the Palaeohispanic languages. Another aspect that 
should be highlighted is the importance of these substrata in the fragmentation 
of Latin and the appearance of modern languages (such as Spanish, Portuguese, 
Catalan, Italian, French, etc.); it should also be pointed out that the history of 
writing was also directly related to these Palaeohispanic languages. 

The field of Palaeohispanic studies is a young discipline that has developed 
relatively recently; its general methodological premises are described in 
Chapter 1, including the specific problems involved in the study of each language 
and epigraphic area. Inherently of interdisciplinary character, Palaeohispanic 
studies require contributions from and constant dialogue with other disciplines 
such as ethnography (Chapter 2), numismatics (Chapter 13), history, onomas- 
tics, epigraphy, and linguistics. 

The different cultural and linguistic areas identifiable in the Iberian penin- 
sula and southern France present concrete problems that have been addressed 
in specific chapters: thus, Chapter 3 discusses Phoenician epigraphy and liter- 
acy in the Iberian peninsula and its role as a model for Palaeohispanic 
inscriptions; in Chapter 5, the linguistic situation in south-western Iberia is 
addressed, including the typology and classification of the Tartessian language; 
Chapter 6 deals with the area of what today is modern-day Andalusia (south- 
ern Spain); Chapter 7 focuses on the Iberian language, analysing the extent of 
Iberian literacy and the linguistic description of the language; Chapter 8 
provides a description of the linguistic situation in southern Gaul (modern 
France) and the ties produced by the linguistic and cultural contacts that took 
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place in this region, between Iberian, Gallic, and Greek; Chapter 10 is dedicated 
to the Celtiberian language and an analysis of some of the most important 
Celtiberian texts; Chapter 11 explores writing among the Lusitanians and 
discusses the position of their language within the Indo-European family; 
Chapter 12 is devoted to those areas of the Iberian peninsula that failed to 
develop an indigenous epigraphic tradition. 

Separate chapters have also been reserved to consider other fundamental 
topics that cannot be arranged according to territorial or linguistic criteria. 
Chapter 4 undertakes a detailed study of the different Palaeohispanic writing 
systems, their origin, and expansion. The controversial Vasco-Iberian theory 
is also discussed in depth in this volume (Chapter 9), as is the question of 
epigraphic and linguistic contacts between the different writing cultures, 
including the development of Latin and the emergence of Latin epigraphy in 
Hispania as part of a colonial process that took place in the Iberian peninsula 
between the fifth century sce and the first century ce (Chapter 14), a period of 
time in which multiple changes occurred both constantly and rapidly. 

In the field of Palaeohispanic studies, there are currently many unresolved 
debates, and positions are sometimes remarkably disparate. For this reason, 
the editors have asked the contributors to be particularly meticulous when 
expounding the state of the question in their respective chapters and fields of 
study. The aim is to make clear the difference between those hypotheses that 
can count on broad acceptance and those that are still currently under 
evaluation and debate. Be that as it may, and even bearing in mind that the 
book has undergone a strict process of editorial revision in order to obtain a 
uniform discourse, it has been the wish of the editors that the volume should 
retain a pluralistic approach. Such an attitude seems necessary in a discipline 
where several different opinions coexist. 

The Palaeohispanic inscriptions themselves are cited in this book following 
the most recent and up-to-date epigraphic corpus, that of the Hesperia Database 
(BDHesp; <http://hesperia.ucm.es>). A concordance between the references in 
BDHesp and Untermann’s corpus (MLH) can be found at the end of this volume. 

Although there is not total agreement on how to transcribe Palaeohispanic 
texts, throughout this book we have used the following system: 


tigirsbin—(bold and italics) text written in dual signary; 
ikonmkeimi—(bold) text written in simple signary (non-dual) or whose 
dual character cannot be assured; 

ganikbos—(italics without caps) text written in the signary known as 
Graeco- Iberian; 

Dl'OPOTIT'INAI—text written using the Greek alphabet to write a 
Palaeohispanic language; 

EGVAN—text written using the Latin alphabet to write a Palaeohispanic 
language. 
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Method and methods 


Studying Palaeohispanic languages as a discipline 


J. de Hoz 


Strictly speaking, the Palaeohispanic languages were those spoken in Spain 
and Portugal, in other words in what was to become Hispania, prior to the 
landing of the Romans at Empúries in 218 sce.’ In the widest sense, Phoen- 
ician and Greek should also be included among the Palaeohispanic languages, 
as they were spoken by colonists born in Hispania, from at least the ninth and 
sixth centuries BCE respectively, but in standard usage the term is only applied 
to the languages that were not spoken outside Hispania; for practical purposes 
it is also necessary to consider a strip of land in the south of France that is 
culturally inseparable from Spain as part of the Palaeohispanic language area 
in antiquity. There is a very close, but not total, correspondence between the 
Palaeohispanic languages and the scripts, the latter having been created in 
Hispania itself albeit in response to external stimuli. 

At present, Palaeohispanic studies—the study of the languages and writing 
systems of ancient Hispania—is a well-established academic field in which, as 
will be seen, several disciplines play a part; the subject deals with a complex 
range of cultural contexts that cover a considerable geographical area as well as 
almost a thousand years of history, with a large number of interrelated topics. 
This academic field is a recent product, having experienced a long prehistory 
of its own, and it is convenient to have some idea of its development if we wish 
to understand what Palaeohispanic studies really are. 

Our starting point will thus be two brief explanations: first of all, on the 
linguistic and epigraphic situation in pre-Roman Hispania and, second, an 
overview of the historical development of this academic field. 


1 Introductions to the question: Untermann 2001b, 2001c; Correa 2004; de Hoz 2010: 31-45. 


2 J. de Hoz 
1.1. THE LINGUISTIC GEOGRAPHY OF HISPANIA 


If we analyse a distribution map of Palaeohispanic inscriptions (Map 1.1), we 
will find a considerable variety of types as well as a more than purely 
coincidental relationship with the geography of the Iberian peninsula.’ 

The peninsula is a land mass covering a considerable area (c.582,000 km’), 
joined to the rest of Europe by the mountainous isthmus of the Pyrenees, 
which are easily crossed at several points; this situation has always made a 
close connection with the south of modern-day France not only possible, but 
almost obligatory. The remaining boundaries of the peninsula are maritime, 
with an Atlantic coastline that, although culturally and perhaps linguistically 
quite significant, did not make a great contribution from the point of view of 
the history of writing, and a Mediterranean shore, the cultural, linguistic, and 
epigraphic significance of which was always decisive. The two shores are 
joined and separated by the Strait of Gibraltar, the Pillars of Hercules, a 
point that was considered almost a marvel by ancient geographers, not 
without justification since, apart from being the point of contact between 
two seas, it was where the distance between Africa and Europe was shortest 
and most easily navigable, but, on the other hand, it also formed the entrance 
to the world of the Atlantic, almost unknown and awash with fables. 

From the Late Bronze Age onwards, it is possible to define cultural areas in 
the peninsula that gradually developed until the ethnic groupings recorded in 
later sources made their appearance; these are grouped in broad cultural 
regions that approximately correspond to the different linguistic and epi- 
graphic areas (Map 1.2).* 

The map shows us that in the north-western quarter of the peninsula there 
were hardly any Palaeohispanic inscriptions. Writing took a long time to reach 
this area, the most distant from the Mediterranean; it only did so in the form 
of the Latin alphabet under Roman rule. The languages spoken there are 
known through the place-name evidence, and through the names of people, 
gods, and communities that appear in Latin inscriptions. For the moment, 
suffice it to say that the linguistic situation must have been complex, with a 
fairly homogeneous Indo-European horizon that included the language that 
we call Lusitanian, which is barely known from an epigraphic point of view 
with only half a dozen inscriptions in the Latin alphabet; the language or 
languages spoken in Gallaecian territory, to the north of the River Douro, 
almost certainly close to Lusitanian; and finally, various Celtic enclaves, the 
consequence of a movement that was only brought to an end by the Romans. 


? [n general I refer readers to the remaining Chapters of this work, where they will find 
abundant bibliography. My references will be very specific. 

* Almagro-Gorbea and Ruiz Zapatero 1993 and see Chapter 2. Always important is Caro 
Baroja 1950. 
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On the mountainous northern coast, to the east of the Gallaeci, we find the 
Astures and Cantabri, as well as other lesser peoples and, moving to the south 
of the Pyrenees along the Ebro valley, the Vascones, whose language, although 
under Celtic pressure, was undoubtedly the forerunner or very close to the 
forerunner of modern-day Basque, as was also the case for the language of the 
Aquitani on the other side of the Pyrenees. 

To the east of the Lusitani and to the south of the peoples on the Cantabrian 
coast, in a region above all dominated by extensive cereal-growing plains, 
were the Vaccaei, a group of strong character, visible from their material 
culture and their farming economy, but with features, including social ones, 
that related them to their neighbours to the east, the Celtiberians. To judge 
from Roman-period evidence, they could have spoken the same or a closely 
related language. The Vaccaei did not use writing but, especially in the eastern- 
most zone, some of them seem to have been familiar with the Celtiberians’ 
writing system. 

We cannot confirm whether any pre-Indo-European substrates other than 
Basque still existed in some part of this extensive north-western quadrant, but 
were this to have been the case, their importance would have been minimal 
from the first half of the first millennium scr. 

In contrast to this north-western quarter, which makes up the area of pre- 
Roman Hispania without inscriptions, united by certain cultural features, but 
above all by our lack of knowledge about its different parts, lies the south and 
east of the peninsula, with some encroachment into inland areas, the world of 
the Palaeohispanic writing systems. These differed from, but were undoubtedly 
genetically related to, each other* (see Chapter 4); the original form of these, for 
which we have no certain evidence, must have originated in the Tartessian 
world on the basis of Phoenician models and no later than the seventh century 
BCE. Unlike the north-west, this world inhabited by people familiar with writing 
requires more detailed consideration of its different cultural zones. 

The south-west of the peninsula forms part of its Atlantic facade, but in a 
very special way. Close to the Mediterranean, it had the additional attraction 
of substantial mineral wealth, which had been mined since ancient times. 
However, its west coast, unlike the south coast, was of difficult access as far as 
the mouth of the River Sado. In contrast, communications towards the east 
were easy, particularly along the Guadiana route, and also, both by land and 
sea, via the lower Guadalquivir. For this reason, it is less surprising that the 
south-west is the area where the oldest group of Palaeohispanic inscriptions 
can be found; these are stelae from small cemeteries of limited wealth, the 
origins of which date back to no later than the seventh century scr, and 
which disappeared before the arrival of the Romans. The script used on these 


* See Chapter 3. 
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stelae, although belonging to the Palaeohispanic family, has not been totally 
deciphered and hardly any structural features of the language used, which 
has no known relatives, can be distinguished. The local culture in southern 
Portugal (with some areas extending into modern-day Spain) that produced 
these inscriptions had its own character, although the influence of the Tartessian 
world is clearly apparent. 

The Tartessian world started to the east of the Guadiana, had its centre 
around the lower Guadalquivir, and extended towards the north into Extre- 
madura and the upper Guadalquivir as far as the area where Iberian inscrip- 
tions start to appear. This world had its roots in the Late Bronze Age, the 
economic growth of which explains the very early Phoenician presence (dating 
back to the ninth century sce at least) in Cádiz, and which can above all be 
identified by its Orientalizing culture, which arose as a consequence of Medi- 
terranean contacts. It is uncharted territory in epigraphic terms although some 
brief Andalusian graffiti undoubtedly belong to this phase. 

The graffiti in question and other short inscriptions, not just on pottery, of 
varying date, which are found between the Atlantic coast of Portugal and the 
Mediterranean coast of south-eastern Spain, seem to reflect variants of the 
same form of writing. Although it may be the earliest Palaeohispanic written 
form, there are still lacunae as regards its decipherment, and the material, 
scattered over a wide area and not very abundant, does not enable us to outline 
a coherent picture. We can, however, state that the inscriptions found from 
Upper Andalusia eastwards are in the Iberian language, which implies an 
important cultural frontier in opposition to the Tartessian world. 

Leaving aside for the moment the Iberian zone, the region in which 
scattered inscriptions in the south-eastern or Meridional script are found 
corresponds to the heartlands of the Tartessian culture and the regions in 
which its influence was most deeply felt. Its penetration into the south-western 
parts of the Meseta is particularly significant although, because of the lack of 
evidence, it is difficult for us to establish a chronological or ethnic relationship 
with the Vettones, who occupied this zone in the Roman period, and whose 
language was most definitely Indo-European. Nevertheless, thanks to the 
place- and personal-name evidence that has been preserved by classical 
languages, we are able to detect that, in the Tartessian heartlands, at the end 
of the first millennium sce, and probably since long before that date, there was 
a language or complex of dialects with linguistic features that can, to a certain 
extent, be defined; since the sources indicate that the Turdetani, the heirs of 
the Tartessians, were present in this zone at this date, this language can be 
called Turdetanian. 

As has been noted, to the east the Iberian language appears in inscriptions 
that are found from Upper Andalusia along the Mediterranean coast as far as 
the River Hérault in France, with some penetration into inland areas and 
different levels of density depending on the period. Iberian inscriptions are by 
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far the most numerous among all the Palaeohispanic languages and are found 
over a wide area, which raises the question of whether unwritten languages 
may have existed within this same area, as is clearly the case in the south of 
France. In addition, three different writing systems were used for their com- 
position: the south-eastern script, as has already been pointed out, which in 
the south-eastern Mediterranean zone was subsequently displaced by the 
north-eastern Iberian script; the Graeco-Iberian script, a variant of the Ionic 
alphabet adapted to the Iberian language, whose use does not seem to have 
continued beyond the first half of the third century scs; and in third place, the 
north-eastern Iberian script. The north-eastern Iberian system is the Iberian 
script par excellence, the best known of the Palaeohispanic writing systems, the 
only one that has been totally deciphered and on which, to a great extent, as will 
be seen, our knowledge of the other scripts depends. It is recorded in the fifth 
century BCE and lasted down to the Roman period, in association with a basically 
common culture, but one that had noticeable regional differences, which, by and 
large, coincide with the references in the sources to different peoples. 

Finally, in the southern part of the central stretch of the River Ebro and the 
eastern Meseta, we find a further group of inscriptions with two variants, with 
minimal differences, of the north-eastern Iberian script, and also in the Latin 
alphabet. These are the Celtiberian inscriptions, only found in the last two 
centuries BCE, the language of which, although with considerable limitations, 
is the one that is best known among all the Palaeohispanic languages as it is 
a Celtic language. It should, however, be borne in mind that the Continental 
Celtic languages are very poorly known and that Celtiberian in Spain and 
Gaulish in France, in spite of belonging to the same family, evolved in very 
different ways. The Celtiberian language formed a further part ofa well-defined 
culture with local variations, which received intense Iberian influence as is 
demonstrated by the case of the writing system, but which also maintained its 
own marked social personality that has left its trace in the inscriptions. 


1.2. THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
PALAEOHISPANIC STUDIES 


Since Renaissance times, two lines of interest, which have finally fused to 
create the modern field of Palaeohispanic studies, have co-existed. The 
humanists were concerned with ancient coins, which interested them for 
their own sake, as works of classical art, and because they provided them 
with a large amount of information on historical figures and cities; but in 
Spain they came across coins on which the legends were written in an 
incomprehensible script. As a consequence, a line of research that aimed to 
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decipher this script was born. On the other hand, historians, who used the 
classical texts and Latin epigraphy to write the ancient history of Spain and 
Portugal, found information about different peoples and cultures, numerous 
native proper names, and even linguistic information concerning ancient 
vocabulary.? 

Decipherment of the script took place over several centuries, with many 
small-scale advances, above all as a result of the work of nineteenth-century 
numismatists,° but without any decisive progress. From the eighteenth century 
onwards, attention started to be paid to the inscriptions other than those on 
coins that had been discovered, although they contributed little of significance 
to the decipherment of the script. 

In turn, the study of place names, also related to numismatics, but above all 
used by those interested in the delimitation of ancient languages—often with 
nationalist and/or theological aims in mind—which depended on the classical 
material that the humanists had objectively collated and examined as well as 
modern place-name evidence, gave rise to unfounded, highly speculative 
theories, which were to influence the work of W. von Humboldt." The latter 
introduced a scientific methodology that had hitherto not been applied to 
the subject and also made some significant discoveries, especially as regards 
the importance of a Celtic stratum in the linguistic panorama of Hispania. 
Unfortunately, among his ideas the one that became well established and had 
greatest influence both inside and outside Spain was what was known as the 
Vasco-Iberian hypothesis, in other words a belief in the linguistic unity of 
ancient Hispania, where a language that was the ancestor of modern-day 
Basque would have been spoken. 

These different currents were united and collectively formed the roots of 
Palaeohispanic studies thanks to the works of E. Hübner (MLI),? who, after 
publishing a corpus of Latin inscriptions from Hispania (CIL II), produced the 
first edition of all the Palaeohispanic inscriptions based on a prodigious 
compilation of material and the detailed analysis of the inscriptions that 
were accessible at that stage; in addition, this was impeccably presented 
bearing in mind the resources of the time. Hübner's work, however, had a 
serious defect: it accepted a false alphabetic transcription of the different 
Palaeohispanic scripts, dependent on the work of earlier Spanish numisma- 
tists. Moreover, his ideas on the linguistic situation in ancient Hispania 
maintained Humboldt's viewpoint. This state of affairs explains why in the 
first instance, despite an invaluable corpus of inscriptions being available for 
the first time, there was no great advance in the field. It is significant that such 


* Caro Baroja 1942-3, 1954; Tovar 1980; Gorrochategui and de Hoz forthcoming. 
é Delgado 1871-6; Zobel 1879, 1880. 

? Humboldt 1821; Farinelli 1924; Batllori 1951; de Hoz 2013. 

* Stylow and Gimeno 2004; Marzoli, Maier, and Schattner 2014. 
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an exceptional linguist with a good knowledge of Basque as Schuhardt should 
totally fail in his ambitious works on Iberian,’ for which he used Hübner's 
erroneous transcriptions as his starting point; nevertheless, his study on 
personal names,'” based on a list of Iberian names contained in a Latin 
document (CIL I’, 709 + 936-8), placed our knowledge of this subject practic- 
ally at the level it is at today. 

The decisive change was to take place in the 1920s when M. Gómez- 
Moreno, who had detailed knowledge of the earlier work by numismatists 
and that of Hübner, but who above all else was directly familiar with the 
epigraphic material, understood that a change in approach was required in 
order to decipher the Iberian script; he conceived the idea of a semi-syllabary, 
an alphabetic script as regards its representation of vowels and the continuous 
consonants, and a syllabic one in its representation of stop-consonants, which 
were necessarily accompanied by a vowel, that is to say «ba», «be», «bi», etc. 
As a result, the correct relationship between coin legends in Iberian script and 
their equivalent Latin forms was finally established, and it became possible to 
carry out proper philological work on the inscriptions." In addition, Gómez- 
Moreno published an epigraphic supplement" with the inscriptions that had 
appeared since the publication of the MLI and, by studying the distribution of 
native names in Latin inscriptions, he succeeded in establishing the linguistic 
plurality of Hispania, distinguishing not only an Indo-European zone and 
another non-Indo-European one, but also Celtic and non-Celtic Indo-European 
zones in the former, and Basque, Iberian, and Turdetanian ones in the latter.? 

Gómez-Moreno's work can be considered the start of a true school of 
Palaeohispanic studies, although, after an initial period of limited activity, 
prolonged by the Spanish Civil War (1936-9) and the Second World War, 
new angles were gradually defined and important advances were made. I will 
only point out some of these. After the decipherment was accomplished, it was 
possible to distinguish inscriptions in different languages clearly, especially 
Iberian and Celtiberian, as Gómez-Moreno had already detected, but the first 
competent analysis of the characteristics of the latter came in the thesis by 
G. Bahr (1940),'* who met a premature death in the battle for Berlin. Inde- 
pendently, J. Caro Baroja made progress in the same direction, and A. Tovar 
introduced this knowledge to the international field of Indo-European studies 
with the first syntheses on the language.' 

In fact, Tovar concerned himself with almost all the aspects that make up 
the field of Palaeohispanic studies today: the scripts, text edition, onomastics, 
lexicography, linguistic decipherment, and religion and society. There is 
insufficient space here to give detailed references; for this reason, I will refer 


? Schuhardt 1907. 1? Schuhardt 1909. 11 Gómez-Moreno 1922, 1925. 
12 Gómez-Moreno 1949. 13 Gómez-Moreno 1942. 14 Bahr 1948. 
15 Caro Baroja 1943. 16 Tovar 1946, 1947. 
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the reader to a few indispensable or recent works with abundant bibliography 
and the remaining chapters of this work. As regards the subject of the scripts, 
our understanding of the north-eastern Iberian script has been improved 
through the identification of what is known as the dual system, which in 
part of the Iberian lands enables voiced sounds to be distinguished from 
unvoiced ones," and advances have also been made in the decipherment of 
those graphemes of the south-eastern and south-western scripts'? that do not 
yet have accepted transcriptions. 

The appearance of new texts has made a noteworthy contribution, with 
some spectacular cases because of their importance, such as the Celtiberian 
bronzes from Botorrita'? or some of the Iberian lead sheets." Generally 
speaking, the level of text editing in such cases has improved significantly, 
but it was the publication of the MLH by J. Untermann that gave Palaeohis- 
panic studies a truly privileged position in the field of research into fragmen- 
tarily recorded languages. J. Untermann's death prevented him from 
concluding the Supplementa to his work, which he was preparing with the 
recently appeared inscriptions, but the latter are being included, together with 
the ones already collected in MLH, in the BDHesp, which is on-going. 

Personal-name evidence played an important role in the decipherment of 
the Iberian script and in delimiting linguistic zones. The study of these 
subjects was continued by A. Tovar's students, at first in doctoral theses, 
which in the case of M* L. Albertos (1966) was continued by a series of 
fundamental studies.” J. Untermann’s research has made an equally import- 
ant contribution; in addition, once it has been published, his posthumous 
work on place names will be the essential work of reference on the subject 
(MLH VI). Apart from that, to a certain extent J. M. Vallejo's work on personal 
names for the BDHesp, recently made public (2016), replaces all the previous 
literature on this subject. 

Iberian lexicography, which was also initiated by Tovar, has followed a 
rather uneven course of development because of the unequal value of the 
different works. For the moment they have culminated in N. Moncunill's 
work," although it is to be hoped that this same scholar, together with 
J. Velaza, will soon publish the great lexicon planned by J. Untermann for 
the MLH. As regards Indo-European vocabulary, a number of important steps 
have been made from the Romance language field, collected by J. Corominas? 
in his dictionary, but above all reference should be made to D. Wodtko's 
lexicon of Celtiberian”* included in MLH. 

The progress in onomastics and lexicography has, of course, depended on 
the advances in the linguistic decipherment of the inscriptions, for which 


17 Ferrer 2005. 18 de Hoz 2011. 12 Chapter 10. ? Chapter 7. 
?! Albertos 1964, 1965, 1972. ?? Moncunill 2007. 
23 Corominas 1956; Corominas and Pascual 1980-91. 24 Wodtko 2000. 
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Celtiberian studies, basically comparative in nature, and Iberian studies, 
essentially focusing on segmentation, epigraphic parallels, and typological 
indications, have followed very different paths, although in both of them the 
appearance of quite long new texts has been fundamental. There is a lengthy 
series of significant works on Indo-European languages, which, starting with 
A. Tovar, passing through those by M. Lejeune” and J. Untermann (funda- 
mentally MLH IV), has led to the recent advances made by F. Villar.”° In 
Iberian studies, the contributions made by L. Michelena and J. Untermann 
paved the way for more recent, dynamic proposals, which can be exemplified 
by J. Velaza’s works and E. Orduña's thesis; they are summarized in de Hoz 
2011. Studies on the Aquitanian language, also present in Hispania, and one 
that must be taken into account in Palaeohispanic studies, have made great 
strides, above all thanks to L. Michelena and J. Gorrochategui.”* Finally, 
knowledge of the enigmatic language used in the south-western inscriptions, 
which started to become possible thanks to U. Schmoll,” has advanced 
considerably as a result of J. A. Correa's studies.” The current state of the 
question is presented in de Hoz’s work.?' J. Koch's recent proposal? that the 
south-western inscriptions should be deciphered as Celtic has had consider- 
able impact, above all in archaeological circles. However, the almost unani- 
mous opinion of scholars in the field of Palaeohispanic studies is that, despite 
the author's indisputable academic standing, this is a case of a false decipher- 
ment based on texts that have not been sufficiently refined, his acceptance of a 
wide range of unjustified variations, and on purely chance similarities that 
cannot be reduced to a system; these deficiencies give rise to translations 
lacking in parallels in the recorded epigraphic usage. 

Finally, light has been cast on the societies reflected in the inscriptions by 
Palaeohispanic studies, especially in three respects that were studied by Tovar 
and to which M? L. Albertos and J. Untermann have made fundamental 
contributions. In particular, I am referring to religion, relationships of hospi- 
tality, and social structure in the areas where Indo-European languages were 
spoken. The first field has benefitted from many studies on the names of native 
gods; C. Búa's thesis and B. Prósper's book’? are general syntheses written 
almost simultaneously. The other aspects, interest in which increased as a result 
of the appearance of the third Botorrita bronze plaque with its list of people 
and the social group to which they belonged, in other words what are known 
as 'supra-familiar organizations ^ have been considered on numerous occa- 
sions and the current state of research can be found in Ramírez Sánchez.^? 
Relationships of hospitality, which were a central feature of Celtiberian social 
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life as they were in other contemporary societies, although particularly prom- 
inent among the Celtiberians, continue to be a subject of intense debate. The 
essential material has been presented by P. Balbín.** 

All these advances led to increased academic standing, especially with the 
publication of Untermann's epigraphic corpus (MLH) between 1975 and 1997 
and the definitive acceptance of Celtiberian within Celtic studies as a conse- 
quence of Lejeune's book in 1955, as well as institutional recognition with the 
organization of colloquia on Palaeohispanic languages and cultures as from 
1974 (Actas I-XI) and the creation of the journal Palaeohispanica in 2001, and 
at a wider level with the opening of the Palaeohispanic data bank Hesperia 
(BDHesp) to the public in 2014, after several years of preparation. 


1.3. METHODS OF DECIPHERMENT: SCRIPT 
AND LANGUAGE 


As has been seen, the development of Palaeohispanic studies has been made 
possible by means of script decipherment and the identification of different 
linguistic areas. The two questions give rise to different methodological problems. 

The decipherment of the north-eastern Iberian script took place as a result 
of a combination of circumstances: the existence of abundant personal names 
that could be checked against the Latin alphabet; the identification of the 
complete signary of the writing system; the existence of Graeco-Iberian 
inscriptions that enable the phonetic inventory and its distribution in Iberian 
to be checked; and the search for and discovery of a suitable model to 
understand the script. All these features, the onomastic information derived 
from other scripts, the identification of the type to which the script under 
study belongs, the identification of its inventory of signs or graphemes, and the 
analysis of the sequences possible that ultimately express its phonological 
features are the standard operations carried out in any decipherment process.” 
In fact, they have continued to play a role in Palaeohispanic studies since our 
understanding of the Iberian dual system has only recently been completed?? and 
decipherment of the south-eastern script and the south-western one, although at 
an advanced stage, still contains lacunae. It should be remembered that the basic 
advances in the study of these scripts took place many years after the decipher- 
ment of the north-eastern Iberian script by Gómez-Moreno, and, in the case of 
the south-western one, the fundamental step was the observation of how signs 
with syllabic values were combined with others with vocalic values,*? and in that 
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of the south-eastern one, it was the segmentation that enabled researchers to 
identify words or proper names with the corresponding forms in the north- 
eastern script.* 

Moving on to the linguistic decipherment of the texts, we are faced with a 
number of similar problems, but also with others of greater variety and 
complexity. The languages found in Palaeohispanic inscriptions belong to 
what have been called Trümmersprachen in German,* ‘languages in a state 
of ruin’, whose short texts, usually incomprehensible, have to be deciphered. 
The material that linguists have at their disposal to study a language can vary 
considerably, but we can basically distinguish three types: living languages; 
corpus languages, which are no longer spoken but for which we have a rich 
array of material, such as the case of Vedic Sanskrit; and fragmentarily 
recorded languages, Triimmersprachen, whose limited number of texts only 
enables us to discern some, sometimes very few, aspects of their structure and 
vocabulary. This classification is clearly too general and hides substantial 
variations. If we restrict ourselves to the case of Hispania, there is a very 
significant difference in the number of inscriptions available for the different 
fragmentary languages, ranging from seven in the case of the Lusitanian 
inscriptions, the least well recorded, to approximately two thousand in the 
case of Iberian inscriptions, the most numerous. 

Another important factor when it comes to deciphering these texts is 
whether they were written in a language belonging to a known family or 
were language isolates. Significant differences can also be found in this respect. 
Lusitanian belongs to the Indo-European family, but not to a known subfam- 
ily. Celtiberian belongs to the Celtic subfamily of Indo-European. Although 
there are no inscriptions, we do have onomastic data from Navarre and 
Aquitaine that can be related to modern-day Basque, which in turn is a 
language isolate. Finally, Iberian and the languages of the south of Spain 
seem to have no known relatives. 

When it comes to deciphering a text in linguistic terms, it is obvious that it is 
easier to do so if it belongs to a known family. This, however, can also lead to 
errors as the process may give rise to false parallels based on superficial 
similarities. The starting point for linguistic decipherment must always be the 
internal analysis of the texts, which itself begins with correct segmentation. If, as 
is the case for Iberian, the texts make use of punctuation marks to separate 
linguistic units, whether words or of another type, segmentation, although it 
cannot be assumed to be solved in advance, is far simpler than in the case of the 
south-western inscriptions, which do not normally make use of separation. 

Segmentation is based on a detailed examination or on computer analysis? 
of the repetitions found in the inscriptions and their contexts in order to 
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identify linguistic units of various levels, from phonological ones, for which 
decipherment of the signary is essential, as has been seen, to clauses and their 
combinations. For this purpose, even though it is the indispensable basis, 
segmentation on its own is insufficient; other linguistic criteria, especially 
typology, also need to be used.? In the case of those inscriptions written in 
a language belonging to a known family, once as much progress as possible has 
been made by means of segmentation, historical linguistics can be resorted to. 
In the case of Celtiberian and Lusitanian, this field will provide greater 
exactitude on matters such as phonology, lexical meanings, and grammatical 
elements than can be achieved by other means; in very fortunate cases, we may 
even be able to decipher the whole text. There is only one way that can provide 
more information, namely bilingual inscriptions, but in Hispania only a few in 
Iberian and Latin have been found, and unfortunately their state of preserva- 
tion does not allow us to draw meaningful conclusions. In addition, there are 
two types of inscriptions that are to a certain extent related to the bilingual 
ones. There are mixed inscriptions, which, without being bilingual, contain 
part of their text in one language and part in another. They are infrequent in 
Hispania, but in the Lusitanian region there are some partially in Latin and 
partially in Lusitanian. In this case, the Latin text conditions the Lusitanian 
one to a certain degree and thus aids its interpretation. Apart from these, there 
are the inscriptions that Italian philology has called ‘almost bilingual’;** these 
are inscriptions that cannot be understood, but which belong to a broad 
cultural area in which understandable inscriptions do exist, and which display 
external features that coincide with those of the undeciphered ones. The 
typical case is that of Etruscan and Latin epigraphy. When a cultural relation- 
ship between two groups of inscriptions, one of which is understandable while 
the other is not, can be deduced from external features, we can start from the 
hypothesis, which has often been demonstrated to be correct, that there are 
coincidences in terms of composition and of structural and semantic patterns 
in the two groups; while not guaranteeing that decipherment will be achieved, 
this can be of great assistance. From this point of view, Hispania belongs to a 
broad Mediterranean epigraphic region, with certain common features, which 
was increasingly well consolidated from the date of the first Palaeohispanic 
inscriptions in the seventh century sce. It was, however, the Roman presence 
that more intensely introduced a more specific epigraphic tradition, the 
relationship of which to Palaeohispanic epigraphy was to be fundamental.* 
Nevertheless, the question of the degree of Latin influence on the different 
Palaeohispanic epigraphic traditions is an issue under discussion, while the 
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geographical spread and quantitative growth of Palaeohispanic inscriptions 
from the time of the Roman arrival cannot be disputed.** 


1.4. PALAEOHISPANIC PHILOLOGY 


As in the case of any other branch of philology, two basic aspects of Palaeo- 
hispanic philology have been considered, namely our understanding of the 
scripts and our understanding of the languages themselves, but philology goes 
far beyond these points." 

Above and beyond the script and the language that are used on a specific 
Occasion, a text is a point of confluence of a complicated series of problems, in 
part predetermined, in part the result of the choices that a culture has made 
and, it goes without saying, within certain variable limits, the freedom of 
choice of the individual who created it. 

If we stop to consider the cultural options, we will notice that there are what 
we might call philological cultures. Different communities use texts in differ- 
ent ways, with different functions always related to specific communicative 
needs. In the case of complex literary cultures, such as the Greek and Latin 
ones, or even more so the majority of modern-day ones, this gives rise to an 
extremely wide range of text types, but even in cultures such as the Palaeo- 
hispanic ones, in which the use of writing was fairly or very limited, it means 
that we can speak of philological cultures with their own personality. In 
methodological terms, the first step in this analysis, after deciphering the 
script and the inscriptions insofar as possible, is the study of the inscriptions 
in its fullest sense, starting with the material form of the inscriptions, which 
will enable us to appreciate them, beyond a literal understanding of the text 
that they bear, as objects often with a multiplicity of functions and which 
always tell us something about the society that produced them. In fact, the 
above mentioned method for the ‘almost bilingual’ inscriptions is but one 
aspect of this methodology. 

Both Iberian and Greek epigraphy make frequent use of lead sheets 
as writing supports. The material support itself tells us what can be expected 
as regards the contents of these texts: on the one hand, letters or economic 
documents and, on the other, invocations of subterranean gods to do harm to 
a third party. In order to decide between the two alternatives, another factor, 
which is also largely philological, comes into play: the archaeological context. 
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Curses systematically appear in tombs; documents on settlement sites or at 
shrines. This factor enables us to state that the Iberians were not familiar with 
or were barely familiar with curses on lead, but that they made ample use of 
letters and documents. If the proportion of lead sheets to other types of 
inscriptions, minimal in Greece, but quite substantial in the Iberian world, is 
also taken into account, a characteristic feature of Iberian philological culture 
can be detected; in addition, together with the lack of Iberian public inscrip- 
tions prior to the Roman period, this enables us to penetrate an important 
aspect of Iberian society: relatively unstructured in political terms, but with a 
well-developed trading economy. 

If we move on to the Celtiberian world, the almost total absence of lead 
sheets (there is just one example) and the relative abundance of texts written 
on bronze with good parallels in the contemporary Roman world,* a situation 
that enables us to understand them as public and political documents, dem- 
onstrates that we are faced with a very different philological culture, which was 
also made use of by a very different society. 

In fact, in the case of Palaeohispanic philology, as in the case of any branch 
of philology, each text poses the question of its purpose, that is to say its social 
justification, and this problem exists from the very moment when writing was 
adopted. Why were there areas in which writing was taken up at an early date 
after coming into contact with a written culture such as Phoenician? Why did 
the Iberians adopt the Greek alphabet in the fifth century sce shortly after the 
foundation of Empúries, whereas the Gauls were to take centuries to do so?^ 
Why were there regions of Hispania that never adopted writing in spite of 
being in contact with the Latin alphabet? 

The text types pose similar and equally difficult problems. There is, perhaps, 
no simpler form of inscription than a graffito on a pot indicating the 
owners name. While from this point of view the Iberians of the eastern 
part of the peninsula acted as we might expect, that is to say in the same 
way as the Greeks or the Italic peoples, in contrast the remaining philological 
cultures in Hispania behaved in different ways, reaching the extreme case of 
the south-western inscriptions, which do not appear to include any property 
graffiti at all. 

The problems are too varied and complex for a general overview to be 
offered here, but it should remain clear that the mission of Palaeohispanic 
scholars is to consider the social function of each of the texts that they study; 
for this reason, they inevitably need the help of archaeology and history, while 
at the same time they also contribute to the development of these two 
academic fields. 
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1.5. CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORY 


Reference has been made to Iberian texts prior to the Roman landing and 
to Celtiberian ones contemporary with their presence in Hispania. This leads 
us to another fundamental aspect of philological cultures, their internal 
development, that is to say their history, for the study of which a chronology 
is essential. The dating of inscriptions depends on a diverse series of data 
which mutually support each other and which might provide a relative date or, 
less frequently, an absolute one. In the Greek and Roman worlds, inscriptions 
mention persons or events with known dates or even give an exact date in 
accordance with the calendars of the time, but there is not a single recorded 
historical figure that is mentioned in a Palaeohispanic inscription and, even 
though they undoubtedly existed, nothing is known of the native calendars. 
Palaeohispanic philological chronology basically depends on the date of the 
supporting material. If there is a known archaeological context, these supports 
can be dated with a greater or lesser degree of precision,?? sometimes within a 
margin of twenty-five years, but there are many inscriptions whose context 
remains unknown. Even so, the support can often be dated if it belongs to a 
category of evidence whose development and chronology has been studied in 
depth, but the differences from this point of view between different archaeo- 
logical artefacts are enormous, ranging from the considerable precision with 
which the Attic pottery on which the first Iberian inscriptions appear can be 
dated to the mere assignation to an archaeological culture that is possible with 
engraved stones or coarse ware vessels. 

If we have at our disposal a long enough sequence of inscriptions belonging 
to the same cultural environment with an approximate date, the possibility of 
a palaeographic chronology can be considered. Whatever the case, palaeo- 
graphy is an indispensable branch within philological studies; it is essential to 
have an in-depth knowledge of the complete inventory of signs of a script, 
their variants, the relationship between these variants and the different types 
of support or contents, the techniques used to carve or paint the signs, and 
even lesser questions that affect their relative size or their position on the line, 
in addition to matters such as the use or non-use of word separators, guide- 
lines, and the additional or decisive presence of figures. All these aspects are of 
interest in themselves, but above all they contribute to our global understand- 
ing of a text; they can also come to play a decisive role in its chronology, since 
both the signs and the uses of inscriptions evolved over the course of time and, 
if we have precise dates for certain texts, we can place texts lacking a date in a 
sequence by relating them to datable examples. As regards the Palaeohispanic 
languages, only in the case of Iberian are we in a position to begin to put 
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forward incipient models to establish dates on the basis of palaeographic 
evidence, and even so within a very broad date range. 

Another method for dating a text is linguistic chronology. We are all aware 
that languages change and, when the information is available in sufficient 
quantities, this naturally makes it possible to date a text, within certain limits, 
through its linguistic features. This happens in the case of languages with a 
long written tradition, such as Spanish, English, or, even more so, Greek. It is 
significant that from the moment when the Romans landed in Hispania until 
the time when their conquest was completed under Augustus, Latin under- 
went such far-reaching transformations that any Latin scholar is able to 
distinguish whether a text belongs to the initial phase, as in the case of Plautus’ 
plays, or to the final period, as in the case of Livy’s prose. If Latin evolved so 
dramatically during these centuries, it is inconceivable that the Palaeohispanic 
languages remained unaltered during the same period, all the more since the 
Iberian peninsula was subject to genuine social upheaval. Nevertheless, we do 
not possess sufficient information to be able to date texts by their linguistic 
features, or even to appreciate the general outlines of the development of the 
Palaeohispanic languages; only in the case of Celtiberian, thanks to the 
advantage that is given by its belonging to a known linguistic family, can we 
glimpse possible changes that were taking place at the moment when writing 
was acquired or which were initiated at a subsequent date. 

It is curious, however, that linguistics provides us with a degree of chrono- 
logical information outside the epigraphic texts. In its onomastic system, any 
language exhibits several chronological strata, the oldest of which are reflected 
in its place names. As regards ancient Hispania, a wide variety of place names 
are known (MLH VI), to which can be added, although with a great deal of 
caution, some place names known from later sources; among these names, we 
can detect forms that cannot be interpreted, but which undoubtedly date back 
to a pre-epigraphic period. In fact, in some cases the Indo-European forms are 
undoubtedly pre-Celtic, while in others they might even go back to the initial 
period when Indo-European speakers were present in western Europe.” 

Writing and language have an intrinsic chronological interest and, in turn, 
are sources of chronological information, but once again the interest of 
Palaeohispanic scholars is not limited to these aspects. We can speak about 
an epigraphic chronology insofar as the layout of inscriptions, their material 
support, or the iconographic elements are transformed over the course of time 
and their life is limited to specific periods. An Iberian inscription on marble 
and with interpuncts imitating Latin ones cannot be earlier in date than the 
mid-second century BCE. A Celtiberian inscription in the Latin alphabet must 
be later that the first third of the first century sce. Furthermore, societies are 
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transformed, and epigraphy reflects these transformations while, at the same 
time, it illustrates them. Names of artisans and producers appear in inscrip- 
tions making use of specific resources for displaying them, for example 
amphora stamps, which were not known in Hispania on local vessels until 
the end of the third century sce. There is a philological chronology, which at 
the same time is a detail of philological history and an aspect of history itself. 


1.6. LANGUAGE CONTACT 


We have so far discussed the different philological cultures that were in 
existence over a broad geographical area, sometimes pointing out common 
features and at other times differentiating elements. These were, however, 
clearly cultures that were in direct or indirect contact with each other, and this 
is a further key question in their study. For some considerable time, the field of 
linguistics has exhibited great interest in language contact and its conse- 
quences, in particular the enormous importance that it has for linguistic 
change;°” needless to say, it has been able to do this in the case of modern- 
day languages with a wealth of information inconceivable for the world of 
antiquity. The historical sources confirm that, before the Roman arrival, there 
were contacts between Phoenician and Greek and different Palaeohispanic 
languages, and their mere geographical distribution alone implies diverse 
contacts between them. It is the mission of Palaeohispanic philology to try 
to find evidence for such contacts in the epigraphic record. 

From the perspective of writing, the situation is clear; the origin of the 
Palaeohispanic scripts lies in the Phoenician consonantal script, which implies 
close linguistic contacts between the Phoenicians and natives. The expansion 
of variants of this original script across the Palaeohispanic area likewise 
implies contacts between different communities that were sufficiently diverse 
to guarantee that they could not merely limit themselves to accepting the 
model script without any modifications. Nevertheless, it is not easy to obtain 
strictly linguistic evidence for these contacts because our sources are far from 
sufficient and too little is known about the languages involved. There are 
exceptions of relatively limited scope. 

Both Phoenician inscriptions and some in the south-eastern script are known 
from the Phoenician sites of Doña Blanca and Abul. In the south-east, pottery 
with Phoenician graffiti has appeared in some Iberian tombs, and in at least one 
case the relationship between the graffito and the burial is certain.** 
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In the area of contact between the Iberians and the Turdetani, the coinage of 
Obulco (Mon.100) contains a certain number of magistrates’ names, partly 
clearly Iberian, partly in a non-Iberian language, which must be Turdetanian. 
In the south of France, Iberian inscriptions contain personal names in Iberian, 
Gaulish, and a third language, which must be both local and also with a long 
history of use in the area;” at the same time, in a famous Greek inscription, the 
lead tablet from Pech Maho, the witnesses to a contract between Greeks have 
names in Iberian and apparently in another language, possibly the one that has 
just been mentioned? An Iberian also appears in a letter in Greek from 
Empúries,” and personal names that do not seem to be Iberian appear in 
Iberian inscriptions from the north Mediterranean coast,** becoming rarer in 
the province of Valencia, although this is a much debated subject. 

The contact between Iberians and Celtiberians that is indicated by the 
writing habit is directly testified by the presence of individuals with Iberian 
names at the site of Botorrita.?? 

All these facts imply bilingualism, and, in turn, prolonged bilingualism 
implies linguistic interferences. In Italy, above all in Etruscan, the most basic 
form of linguistic interference, lexical loans, is well attested;* in this case, it is a 
matter of the adoption of Greek words by languages in Italy, and even, 
although this question is more problematic, loans between local languages. 
In Hispania, loans must have taken place, but the attempts that have been 
made to identify specific cases have failed to provide positive results. Phe- 
nomena of this type can, however, be traced through present-day vocabulary, 
particularly by means of the generalized Celticisms in the various forms of 
Romance languages in the Iberian peninsula.” It is obvious that this general- 
ization only demonstrates their spread in the Roman period, as occurs in 
the case of terms definitely of Gaulish origin, but some of these forms are 
likely to have already been adopted outside their language of origin in the 
pre-Roman period. 

As far as interference at a deeper, more structural level is concerned, with the 
limited information at our disposal we can only point out that Indo-European 
name stems in -o- were adapted in Iberian as words ending in -e, which has 
been interpreted as a mere reproduction of the corresponding vocative;” given 
that it is matter of personal names, the idea is plausible, but it should be taken 
into account that at an earlier date there is evidence for Iberian names in -e 
adapted to Greek as stems ending in -o- (the Pech Maho tablet), which might 
be indicative of a more complex grammatical relationship. 
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1.7. LINGUISTIC DIVERSITY AND 
ETHNIC IDENTITY 


Linguistic contact is an important factor in change, which leads us to the 
problems of variability within the different Palaeohispanic languages. From a 
chronological standpoint, which has already been discussed, it is clear that a 
language such as Iberian, which is attested from the fifth to the first centuries 
BCE, must have undergone considerable changes; it is the same length of time 
as elapsed between Sir Gawain and Dickens, but without schools or grammar 
books or dictionaries. For the moment, however, we are unable to detect any 
of these changes. It is indeed possible, as has been seen, although the 
question is still far from clear, that changes, particularly phonetic ones, 
might have been taking place in Celtiberian; these are revealed unsystemat- 
ically in the phonetic rules that were adopted when the Iberian script was 
borrowed. 

The synchronic differences within the same language, whether geographical, 
social, or stylistic in nature, are another of the most frequently studied subjects 
nowadays, but once again we are unable to make progress because of the lack 
of data. In principle, there should be no reason to expect any Palaeohispanic 
language to have been standardized, but, bearing in mind once again the long 
period of use of the written Iberian language, it is strange that only minor 
graphic differences can be detected, apart from the contraposition between the 
dual system, characteristic of the north-east, which apparently disappeared at 
the end of the third century sce, and the common form of writing. No true 
linguistic differences can be observed in spite of the considerable extent of 
the Iberian lands. There are no reasons to accept a standardization imple- 
mented by a political power, but it is definitely possible that its restricted use 
by a fairly limited social group, probably defined by its economic activity, 
may have facilitated a tendency towards regularization that is not found in 
the south-eastern script and not seen clearly in Celtiberian. The opposite 
extreme, with clear graphic differences that affect the linguistic form, can be 
found in Lusitanian, for which a systematic adaptation of the Latin alphabet 
seems never to have been made;” instead, what is found is an occasional, 
personal use by Latinized Lusitanian speakers. 

Within the lack of standardization or its limited scope, it is normal that we 
should find a certain degree of variation, but our scant information makes it 
difficult to interpret. Such variations may just be the consequence of personal 
decisions or a particular community's, whether geographical or social, pre- 
ferred uses. An interesting case is that of the Celtiberian script, which is found 
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with two variants, undoubtedly arising from two different adoptions of Iberian 
script, which are to a great extent identical because the relationship of the 
Iberian script and Celtiberian phonology did not leave many options. Yet the 
fact that both variants were maintained undoubtedly implies different socio- 
linguistic circumstances. 

In effect, the subject of linguistic diversity at all levels leads to that of ethnic 
identity. People in antiquity tended to confuse ethnic group and language, a 
habit that has been maintained throughout history. There has long been 
justifiable criticism of this idea, but it has often gone further than can be 
deduced from the evidence. Ethnic identity is derived from and is expressed 
by a series of features that, like dialectal characteristics, do not coincide as far 
as their limits are concerned, but define a fully characterized nucleus. Among 
these features, language has greater importance, in the same way as its 
variants have in order to indicate lesser communities within the ethnic 
group, which may continue as such or develop fracture lines, thus giving 
rise to new ethnic groups. Be that as it may, when we speak of language as an 
exceptional ethnic indicator, it must be borne in mind that we refer to the 
language or languages spoken within the family; our information about this 
subject in Hispania is minimal because our knowledge largely depends on 
writing, and we do not know to what extent these written languages were 
lingua franca for communicative purposes or conventional selections that hid 
a more complex dialectal reality. 

Due to its wide geographical usage, the definite presence of speakers of 
other languages in its inscriptions, and its two different forms of writing, 
which seem to coincide with dialectal linguistic features, Iberian is the most 
probable case in which we can suspect that the written language and ethnic 
group do not coincide, even though a material culture with similar but 
not identical features is found throughout the area of the Iberian language. 
The sources mention the names of several peoples within this area, but 
with the data that we currently have at our disposal, we cannot clearly 
establish which belong to the same ethnic grouping and which to different 
ethnic groups. 

The clearest case of coincidence between ethnic group and language in 
Hispania is undoubtedly Celtiberian, in which archaeology, sources, and 
language largely coincide, which does not exclude there having been internal 
differences of a certain magnitude; this possibility must have been enhanced if 
it is taken into account that the Celtiberian political unit was the city-state and 
that there were many of these, and they were more or less abundant and 
autonomous depending on the region. For that reason, the existence of the two 
varieties of script, perhaps accompanied by their own dialectal features, does 
not represent a serious problem that might prevent us from accepting the 
unity and distinctive identity of the ethnic group. 
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1.8. LATINIZATION: HISTORY, CONTACT, DIVERSITY, 
AND THE DEATH OF THE PALAEOHISPANIC 
LANGUAGES 


The great transformation of Palaeohispanic epigraphic cultures took place as a 
consequence of the arrival of the Romans in order to fight the Carthaginians in 
the Second Punic War (218 sce). Two and a half centuries after this landing, the 
Palaeohispanic languages were no longer being written, with the localized 
exception of Lusitanian, which had not been previously written, and Latin 
was not only the official language, but also the lingua franca of the entire 
peninsula. This, however, was the result of a long process of transformation 
during which not only had a military conquest and a total political reorganiza- 
tion taken place, but, above all else, there had been cultural changes and, it 
should not be forgotten even though it often is, also changes in the Latin 
language. The Romans arrived in Hispania with a literary heritage that included 
little more than Livius Andronicus, with a poorly developed epigraphic back- 
ground, with palaeography that was far from the standard of classical-period 
inscriptions, and speaking a form of Latin that was still a long way from that of 
Cicero and Virgil. In addition, they were accompanied by numerous allies who 
still spoke a wide range of the rich wealth of languages recorded in ancient Italy. 

Over a period of more than two centuries, the Palaeohispanic languages 
were to evolve, in part developing previous tendencies, in part through contact 
with Latin, while Latin epigraphy and the language itself were evolving in Italy 
quite quickly, and the new forms were incorporated in the Latin culture of 
Hispania shortly afterwards. 

From the point of view of epigraphy, the Roman presence made a major 
contribution to a movement of Hellenistic origin, which was also present in 
the western Mediterranean, although obviously with a lower degree of 
intensity than in the East, which was manifested by a larger number of 
inscriptions and a greater variety of types. But the adoption of Latin, apart 
from the use of the Latin alphabet, which enjoyed a certain importance in 
Celtiberia and to which we owe all the Lusitanian inscriptions, was accom- 
panied by the replacement of Palaeohispanic epigraphic forms by Latin 
epigraphic habits. 

There is no data as regards any possible resistance to Latin parallel to the 
fierce military resistance to the Romans, but it probably existed at a personal 
or a local level. It does not seem to have been a more widespread phenomenon. 
Whatever the case, Latin imposed itself except in certain zones where the 
Basque language was spoken, with no strategic or economic interest. This is 
not the place to embark on a discussion of the complex factors that made this 
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process inevitable as a consequence of a series of steps that, broadly speaking, 
can be defined as follows: coexistence with Latin as an official and military 
language; the economic importance of the language, which must have given 
rise to the first bilingual strata; the vehicular role of Latin in broader and more 
varied contexts, which was to make these bilingual strata more common; and 
the social consideration of the Palaeohispanic languages as domestic languages, 
a tradition of lesser significance whose survival was not important. In other 
words, from a certain moment onwards, at which time the specific peculiarities 
of the coexistence between Latin and the Palaeohispanic languages had given 
rise to the general scheme of dominant language and languages in a process of 
decline, the standard stages in the death of languages, nowadays well known, 
took place.°° 

This process must have been very long, longer than the abandonment of the 
Palaeohispanic scripts enables us to demonstrate.” The factors that might have 
accelerated or delayed it varied considerably in different social strata and differ- 
ent geographical regions. The sources reveal some evidence, normally individual 
anecdotes, that enable us to point to some survivals in the imperial period, 
although the latest reference that is mentioned could in fact refer to Basque. 

More interesting, however, are certain peculiarities of Latin inscriptions in 
the Iberian peninsula; these do not guarantee that the native language was 
used at the same time, although they make it feasible, but they do demonstrate 
the deep-rooted nature of certain traditions. In the central part of the penin- 
sula, a system of family organization that is expressed in the same type of 
personal-name formula that is already known in Celtiberian inscriptions 
continued to be used. In the west, names of local divinities are abundant, 
but they not only interest us as regards what the survival of such cults might 
imply for local societies; linguistically speaking, they are of great interest 
because the ritual tradition meant that they had retained fossilized grammat- 
ical forms that reflect the ancient Indo-European horizon in the zone, and they 
can be clearly distinguished from the Latin declensional system. 

Nevertheless, none of this information provides us with clear dates that 
separate the use of a living language, however residual it might have been in 
the face of Latin, from its final disappearance. 

In fact, we will never know when exactly each of the Palaeohispanic 
languages was spoken for the last time. Nevertheless, leaving aside the case 
of Basque, we can talk of modest survivals, a rich array of place-name 
evidence, and a certain number of words that were incorporated into Latin, 
and which have come down to our days (ELH I). 


5$ Vendryes 1933, 1954; Sasse 1990; Campbell 1994; Crystal 2000. 
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The Iberian peninsula in pre-Roman times 
An archaeological and ethnographical survey 


A. Lorrio and J. Sanmartí 


2.1. INTRODUCTION 


The palaeoethnological situation of the Iberian peninsula during the first 
millennium BCE is extremely complex. In addition, the information available 
is uneven, in both geographical and chronological terms, and depends on 
sources of information of very different kinds. Greek and Roman sources have 
transmitted a large number of ethnonyms, which are sometimes also attested 
in the legends on coins.' The epigraphic record and onomastics also help 
recognize the different linguistic areas, at least in general terms. Finally, in 
recent decades archaeology has produced a significant amount of information 
concerning the economy, religion, and socio-political organization of various 
areas, as well as their evolution over time. This discipline can also provide 
information of palaeoethnological type, but it is important to recall the 
dangers of following the intellectual arguments of cultural history too closely. 
As will be seen below, the data available for the Iberian peninsula clearly 
show that locally recurring assemblages of items of material culture, which, 
following the definition of V. G. Childe, have traditionally been considered as 
‘archaeological cultures’, do not necessarily coincide with the presumed geo- 
graphical extent of ancient languages and ethnonyms. The obvious consequence 
is that the material data should be handled with extreme caution when they are 
used to draw conclusions from a palaeoethnological point of view: vessels, or 
weapons, or brooches, are not people, and they do not necessarily reflect cultural 
identity. Likewise, languages do not necessarily coincide with peoples (in the 


1 See Chapter 13. 
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ethnic or cultural sense of the term), nor do they necessarily match the polities 
discerned by means of archaeological and/or written sources exactly. 

These clarifications having been made, it will be easy to appreciate the 
difficulties involved in the task proposed to us by the editors of this volume. 
Given the general nature and purpose of this book, it would seem appropriate 
to organize our work on the basis of the linguistic areas that can be broadly 
distinguished. The first one is the ample coastal zone stretching between 
western Languedoc and, beyond the Strait of Gibraltar, the south-west of the 
Iberian peninsula (Map 2.1). In this vast area two non-Indo-European lan- 
guages are recorded: what is usually known as ‘Iberian’, in the Mediterranean 
coastal area, and, in the south-west and the lower Guadalquivir valley, a 
different, poorly known tongue. North and west of the first zone, and occu- 
pying the centre of the peninsula and much of its western and northern 
Atlantic coast, there was a large area where Celtic and other Indo-European 
languages were spoken, with the exception of the western Pyrenees, where a 
non-Indo-European tongue, which has evolved into modern Basque, was used. 
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Map 2.1. Map of the Iberian peninsula showing the location of the most important 
ancient ethnic groups. 
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2.2. THE IBERIANS 


The geographical term Iberia and the ethnonym Iberes are mentioned in 
several ancient Greek texts, with considerable discrepancies with regard to 
their precise geographical meaning. The oldest source is Hecataeus’ Geography, 
which was written around 500 gce. In spite of its relative lack of precision, it 
may be inferred from this text that to Hecataeus’ mind the Iberians occupied 
the Mediterranean coast of the Iberian peninsula, from the present-day area 
of Valencia to the Pyrenees or even beyond. This probably indicates that a 
population existed in the sixth century sce with sufficiently well-defined 
characteristics to be recognized as a separate ethnic group by the Greeks 
who had come into contact with them. To this text we should add the less 
reliable Ora maritima, a poetic description of the shores of the Iberian 
peninsula that was written by Rufus Festus Avienus in the late fourth century 
ce. Avienus drew on earlier sources, among which there might be a Massalian 
sailing guide (a periplus), perhaps dating back to the sixth century scr. The 
most explicit reference to the Iberians in Avienus' text places them on the 
Mediterranean coast, to the west of Ibiza and stretching as far as the Pyrenees 
or even beyond, to include the area that extends to the River Lez, close to 
Montpellier. Shortly after this possible sixth-century Bce source, however, 
Herodotus also mentions Tartessos, that is to say the lower Guadalquivir 
valley, as lying within Iberia; to his mind, then, the latter region also included 
most of the southern part of the peninsula. In the same vein, Eratostenes of 
Cyrene, writing about 230 sce, located the boundary between the Iberians and 
the Celts at Gades (Cádiz). Even later, both Polybius in the second century BCE 
and Strabo in the time of Augustus used the word Iberia as an equivalent to the 
Latin Hispania, a term, probably of Phoenician-Punic origin, that designated 
the whole peninsula. 

On the basis of the above-mentioned data, it may be assumed that, as 
attested with other ancient toponyms (e.g. Africa or Italia), the area designated 
by this word gradually spread between the sixth and the second centuries BCE. 
A strong additional argument in this respect lies in a large number (more 
than two thousand) of inscriptions dating from the end of the fifth century BCE 
to the first century ce, which were engraved on very different kinds of objects, 
such as stone stelae, coins, ceramic and metal vessels, weights, lead sheets, etc. 
These were written in the same as yet undeciphered non-Indo-European 
language that is usually called ‘Iberian’, and their geographical distribution 
largely corresponds to the coastal area between Murcia and Ensérune (western 
Languedoc), with a southern extension as far as Almería, and a degree of 
distribution towards the interior of the peninsula along the river courses of 
the Ebro and the Jücar, as well as the Segura as far as Upper Andalusia.” Since 
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this epigraphical map basically coincides with the territory attributed to the 
Iberians in the most ancient written sources, while Lower Andalusia, the 
Meseta, and the upper Ebro valley were linguistically non-Iberian areas, we 
may reasonably assume that the Greeks named this area on account of linguistic 
reasons. Obviously, it does not follow from this that the inhabitants of this 
substantial territory called themselves Tberians”, nor that they had any aware- 
ness of the existence of such a large linguistic entity, let alone of a common 
ethne: Iberia and Iberes are certainly names given from the outside. 

This territorial and, at the same time, palaeoethnological delimitation has 
led to the definition of an ‘Iberian culture’, which, in a broad sense, includes 
all the elements of material culture attested in that area. However, the latter 
are in no way homogeneous, and do not constitute an 'archaeological 
culture' in the sense given by historico-cultural archaeology to this expres- 
sion, that is as a homogeneous set of material culture characteristics within 
a well-delimited territory which presumably corresponds to a clearly indi- 
vidualized human group. On the contrary, there is a large number of distinct 
facies, sometimes strongly differentiated. An obvious example at the macro- 
scale is the fact that sculpture, which is often considered a hallmark of 
Iberian culture, is well attested only in the south-east (Fig.2.1.1) of the 
peninsula and Upper Andalusia, and poorly documented north of the 
River Júcar, where engraved stelae are instead quite frequent in some areas 
(Fig. 2.1.2). Conversely, its presence in the middle Guadalquivir valley has 
sometimes led to this area, where the Iberian tongue was certainly not 
spoken, being considered as ‘Iberian’. Another good example of this diversity 
is the abundance of Celtic-type weapons in Catalonia in the third century BCE 
(in particular shields and La Tène swords (Fig. 2.2.2)), while in the rest of the 
linguistically Iberian territory typical Iberian arms (like the well-known 
falcatas (Fig.2.3.2)) are most frequent. Other connections of the northern 
Iberians with the southern Gauls can be detected in the public exhibition of 
human skulls (Fig. 2.3.1) and representation of severed heads in one of the 
rare sculptured stone monuments found in this area (Fig. 2.4)? At an even 
smaller scale, there are many other differences, particularly regarding pottery 
forms and decoration (Fig. 2.2.1), as well as the techniques used for making 
cooking pots. In other words, there is an authentic mosaic of material culture 
facies, so much so that, without the epigraphic and linguistic evidence and the 
written sources, it is doubtful whether archaeologists would have ever recog- 
nized a consistent cultural unity in the territory designated as Iberia in the 
ancient texts, even in its most restricted sense (that is, the area stretching from 
Murcia to western Languedoc, which we intend to call "Iberia proper). 


* Vidal and Pelegero 2012. 
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Fig. 2.1. 1. Sculpture of a warrior torso from L'Alcádia d'Elx (Alicante). 2. Engraved 
stela from Caspe (Teruel). 


1. © Fundación Universitaria de Investigación Arqueológica La Alcudia. 2. € Museu d'Arqueologia de 
Catalunya (Barcelona). 


Fig. 2.2. 1. Iberian ‘warrior vase’ from Sant Miquel de Lliria (Valencia). 2. Celtic-type 
iron weapons from Mas Castellar de Pontós (Girona). 
1. and 2. O of the authors. 


The cultural fragmentation reflected in the material record is matched by the 
information provided by the written sources and the legends on coins, which 
tell us of the existence of a large number of ethnic groups. These, in spite of 
some scholars’ scepticism,* can generally be located with a greater or lesser 
degree of precision. As early as the late sixth or early fifth century BCE, 


* Moret 2004. 
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Fig. 2.3. 1. Skull pierced by an iron nail from Puig Castellar, Santa Coloma de 
Gramenet (Barcelona). 2. Falcata sword from Bastida de les Alcusses (Valencia). 


1. © Museu d’Arqueologia de Catalunya Barcelona. 2. © of the authors, reproduced by permission of Museu 
de Prehistoria de València. 


Fig. 2.4. Fragments of a (funerary?) monument from Can Posastres (Barcelona). 
O of the authors. 


Hecataeus mentions several groups: the Esdetes, identifiable as the later Edetani, 
who in the third century sce occupied the central part of the Valencian area; 
the Ilaraugatai, probably the Ilergetes, who in the third century BCE inhabited 
the eastern part of the valley of the River Ebro; perhaps also the Ilercavones, 
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who inhabited the northern part of Valencia and the lower course of the River 
Ebro; and finally the Misgetes, literally in Greek the ‘mixed ones’, in the area 
lying between the Ebro and, beyond the Pyrenees, the River Hérault. The 
palaeoethnological map became more complex as attested by the historical 
sources that narrate the political and military events that took place in Iberia 
during and after the Second Punic War, as well as by some geographers, 
particularly Strabo and Ptolemy. The survival of some Iberian names in 
Roman administrative terminology, for instance the regio Contestana or 
regio Edetana, must also be pointed out, though without any guarantee that 
the reality they refer to coincided strictly with the territorial area of the Iberian 
ethnic groupings of the same name; in addition, it should be noted that in 
some cases the legends on coins, almost all of them dating to the second and 
first centuries BCE, not only may include ethnic names (for instance laiesken or 
ausesken),? but also that these are well attested by literary sources (in this case, 
the Laeetani and Ausetani). The palaeoethnological map that can be inferred 
from these sources was established with remarkable precision by Bosch- 
Gimpera in the 1920s and 1930s;° he continued a long tradition of research 
based on the written sources, which he completed with an analysis of the 
geographical framework and of the relatively scarce archaeological informa- 
tion available at that moment. Thereafter, the results of his work have been 
continued and expanded, and with certain qualifications it is still valid today. 
Given the late dates of most sources, we have to infer that Map 2.1 reflects 
approximately the situation existing at the end of the third century BCE; we 
cannot know to what extent it may echo the ethnological situation in the 
preceding centuries. 

The existence within the Iberian territory of a large number of ethnic units 
whose names have been transmitted by the classical sources leads us to 
consider two other important issues. The first is whether these ethnic names 
refer to specific polities or if they include a larger number of political com- 
munities. The second one is related to the forms of political and social 
organization of these human communities (Strabo 3.4.5). Starting with the 
latter point, it is clear that a significant number of Iberian polities had state- 
like forms of political organization, particularly during the fourth and third 
centuries BCE. This can be deduced partly from the written sources, which 
tell us about the existence of monarchical institutions, for example in the 
case of the Edetani (Polybius 10.34) and the Ilergetes (Livy 34.11.2, 22.21.2), 
and also among the Bastetani. However, the most useful information in 
this regard has been provided by archaeological research. Indeed, during 
recent decades several important survey and excavation projects have led to a 
better understanding of the processes of urbanization and state formation 
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in Iberia.” They have shown that in the first centuries of the first millennium BcE 
the whole area was inhabited by small-scale societies, ranging from family-level 
groups, which behaved in an almost independent and self-sufficient way, to 
local groups settled in hamlets of about ten to fifty families. In Catalonia large 
numbers of tombs dating from this period are attested, sometimes located in 
large cremation cemeteries that may comprise hundreds of graves, or even a 
thousand, indicating that wide kinship groups played a fundamental role in 
the organization of society and in the forms of territorial occupation and 
(communal) property. 

In the seventh and early sixth centuries Bce, and probably as an outcome of 
sustained population increase, which, at a certain point, inevitably leads to the 
growth of the political economy,” some signs of social differentiation can be 
recognized. For example, some tombs are distinguished by their structure 
and/or by the number and the nature of the objects they contained, including 
weapons, probably symbolizing the role of certain individuals as protectors of 
the community, and objects related to the celebration of banquets, such as iron 
roasting spits, simpula, Phoenician vessels, and other imported items.’ In 
addition, during the same period several settlement sites are recorded, the 
structure of which, as well as the fact that they contain riches and prestige 
goods, indicates the existence of prominent individuals, ‘Big Men’ who must 
have brought their authority to bear on groups of a certain size (up to five 
hundred people), and which heralded the formation of the first politically 
centralized territorial entities some decades later. 

Indeed, the archaeological evidence reflects the rapid development of 
social stratification during the sixth century BCE, and from the second half 
of this century onwards it also indicates the probable appearance of regional 
political entities. The funerary record is particularly significant in this regard. 
To the north of the River Jucar, the number of burials and of cemeteries 
is much lower than in the preceding periods, indicating that only a small 
minority of the whole population received a treatment after death that left 
remains substantial enough to be recognized in the present. Since a significant 
proportion of the funerary remains dated between the mid-sixth and the fifth 
centuries are defined by the presence of iron weapons and/or valuable objects 
related to clothing and personal care and decoration, we may conclude 
that these tombs belonged to the members of a social elite. The restriction of 
traditional funerary rites to a limited social group is quite likely to have 
matched a belief in the singular nature of its members; they were probably 
considered to have a special relationship with the supernatural world, 
from which they would derive their power and possibly some kind of other- 
worldly status. It is also important to notice that most of the cemeteries 


? Bonet, Grau, and Vives-Ferrándiz 2015; Ruiz and Molinos 2007; Sanmartí 2015. 
$ Sanmartí 2010. ? García Gandía 2009; López Cachero 2007; Lucas 2003-4. 
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appear ex novo on new sites precisely around the mid-sixth century sce, while 
the ones existing before this date generally fell out of use. This may well 
indicate a break with and a profound change in the objective (although 
perhaps not the subjective) ownership of the land, which was probably 
concentrated in the hands of a few individuals (or, alternatively, of a popula- 
tion change caused by the arrival of immigrants sufficiently powerful to 
impose such changes). 

The nature of the funerary evidence is somewhat different to the south of 
the River Jücar, but it also bears witness to a profound social differentiation. 
For example, in the early fifth century sce a tower-like funerary monument 
with rich sculptured decoration was erected at a crossroads at Pozo Moro 
(Chinchilla, Albacete). New tombs were soon added around what seems to 
be the grave of the founder of an aristocratic lineage. Many other examples of 
funerary sculpture are attested," including the horseman of Los Villares 
(Hoya Gonzalo, Albacete), which gives us the idealized image of an Iberian 
aristocrat of the fifth century scr." In spite of the sculptures’ fragmentary 
condition, the magnificent ensemble of Cerrillo Blanco (Porcuna, Jaén), a large 
monument presumably erected on a funerary site, but subsequently destroyed 
and buried, gives us a glimpse of the aristocratic ethos and mythology, 
including fighting scenes between humans, or between human and real or 
mythical animals, etc. They probably reflect the different stages in the life of 
the members of the elite." 

It is also in this period that, for the first time, hierarchical settlement 
patterns that must reflect centralized political units of a certain territorial 
extent are recorded in Iberia proper. These entities are dominated by settle- 
ments of a much greater size than the small sites documented in the preceding 
period; when it can be determined, they occupy an area of some 3 hectares or a 
litle more, such as Puig de Sant Andreu (Ullastret), protected by mighty 
walls, El Cabeco de Mariola d'Alfafara, La Serreta, el Puig d'Alcoi, and proba- 
bly PAlcúdia d'Elx. The secondary settlements, such as Turó de Ca n'Olivé. 
(Cerdanyola), Tos Pelat (Montcada) and Covalta (Albaida), often cover an 
area around 1.5 ha. The existence of smaller nucleated settlements and isolated 
farmsteads is also attested. This general view, however, should not conceal the 
existence of different dynamics of transformation particular to the different 
areas. For example, the appearance of large settlements (Punta d'Orlell, Torre 
de la Sal) in the northern districts of the region of Valencia and along the 
lower course of the Ebro did not occur prior to the fourth century BCE. 
Another particular situation is attested in the upper Guadalquivir valley and 
in the south-east. In these areas a process starting in the seventh century 
BCE resulted, after about one hundred years, in the concentration of the whole 


1° Almagro-Gorbea 1978; Alcalá Zamora 2003: 33-8. 11 Aranegui 2015. 
12 Blánquez 1993. * Ruiz, Molinos, and Rísquez 2015: 279-80. 
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population in a series of fortified settlements, usually known as oppida, 
covering several hectares; each one of these oppida was probably inhabited 
by a whole human group with differentiated residential areas for the aristocracy 
and their clients, and for the other social groups (slaves, craftsmen, etc.).'* 

In the contexts that have just been described, the rapid development of iron 
metallurgy makes perfect sense, as iron became a widely used material for 
manufacturing weapons and agricultural implements. The development of 
this technology was to be particularly attractive to the elites, since the exten- 
sion of cultivated land and the development of the intensive Eurasian-ecotype 
agriculture it allows would have facilitated an increase in their wealth. It is 
likely, however, that the solutions provided by this technological shift to the 
problems faced by a subsistence economy in a context of demographic expan- 
sion, to wit, an increase in productivity and the possibility of further popula- 
tion growth, contributed to its having been accepted by the communities as a 
whole. In turn, this presumed positive perception of the technological changes 
promoted by the elites would have helped to shape an ideology legitimizing 
hereditary inequality. In addition to iron metallurgy, other new techniques, 
such as the potter’s wheel (Fig. 2.2.1), developed from the sixth century 
onwards; they are indicative of the progressive specialization, skilled crafts- 
manship, and division of labour that are characteristic features of complex 
societies. 

The processes that have just been described continued between the second 
half of the fifth century BCE and the Roman conquest, in the early second 
century BCE. Further demographic expansion is reflected by the growth of 
some of the nucleated habitation sites, by the appearance of new ones, and 
in certain areas by the growth of a dispersed population on farms and other 
small rural sites. As consequence, for the first time in the history of this 
area, a landscape completely modified by human intervention existed in 
this period. 

The pattern of territorial occupation leaves little doubt about the marked 
hierarchical and centralized organization of settlement and indeed society 
itself. The most important sites, which can probably be considered as the 
capitals of polities, often cover an area of around 10 hectares, or even 15 or 
more in the case of Ullastret, probably the capital of the Indicetes. They were 
strongly fortified and usually included important sanctuaries, as well as large, 
complex houses besides other simpler dwellings. They have also produced 
luxury items and a larger amount of imported Greek and Punic pottery than 
the majority of lower-category sites. The latter include secondary towns, 
hamlets, and fortified sites for the control of specific areas, like the citadel of 
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Fig. 2.5. Idealized reconstruction of the Iberian citadel of Calafell (Tarragona). 
© Josep R. Casals. 


Calafell (Fig. 2.5), as well as dispersed rural settlement sites. This hierarchical 
structure implies the existence of a complex administration with different 
levels of decision-taking, which is also revealed by the widespread diffusion 
of writing starting in the fourth century sce. The elite's control over produc- 
tion, necessary for the maintenance of administrative structures and military 
organization, is also demonstrated to the north of the Ebro by the existence of 
large clusters of silos, which were not only important food reserves in times 
of scarcity, thus helping to legitimize the elites, but also accumulations of staple 
wealth that could be mobilized for different purposes, including the mainten- 
ance of an administrative apparatus or the import of prestige items. All these 
traits suggest the existence of a state-like socio-political organization. Besides 
these highly centralized forms of political organization, other types of social 
complexity that might be labelled as ‘heterarchical’ are also attested. In central 
Catalonia and in the territory of the Ilergetes, for example, a rather decentral- 
ized settlement pattern, without large towns comparable to those existing 
in the coastal areas, can be detected. This does not preclude the existence of 
a sharp social differences, but probably indicates the existence of a system made 
up of partly overlapping powers, in which authority was divided among 
multiple agents and factions. The existence of a dual monarchy among the 
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Ilergetes, as well as the fact that kings could apparently be deposed by the 
assembly, also supports this point of view. 

The funerary record confirms the stratification of Iberian society. To the 
north of the River Jucar there are only two cemeteries attested in this 
period, both of which are located close to large settlements, namely Burriac 
and Ullastret, which may reasonably be supposed to have been the capitals 
of the Laeetani and the Indicetes respectively. This clearly indicates that 
these large sites possessed a particular symbolic significance and were the 
place of residence of the members of the highest aristocratic clans who held 
responsibility over political, social, and religious matters in those polities. 
Further south we may mention the case of the Baza necropolis, where the 
spatial distribution of tombs seemingly reproduces the local society’s hier- 
archical structure.'* 

The territorial size of the Iberian states can be established through the 
literary sources and above all by means of archaeological evidence, in particu- 
lar from the distribution of the largest sites and some military settlements that 
may mark the border zones. With this data it is possible to propose a 
hypothetical and provisional map of the Iberian political territories in the 
third century BCE, immediately prior to the Roman conquest, basically by 
applying the Thiessen polygon technique of geographical analysis.'? Their 
extent seems to be relatively uniform: on the Catalan coast it can be calculated 
as having been between 2,000 and 3,000 km”, while in the region of Valencia 
these polities seem to have been far smaller, between 800 and 1,700 km?.” 
These are very common figures among the early states of the ancient world; 
they can be compared with the dimensions of many Greek and Etruscan states, 
and they are not very different from the theoretical size of 1,500 km? that 
Renfrew proposed for the early state module.'* 

As regards the link between ethnic groups and political territories, the 
situation varies considerably. North of the Ebro there often seems to have 
been a precise correspondence between these two realities, especially in coastal 
areas, where the ethnic spaces that can be attributed to the Indicetes, Laeetani, 
and Cessetani coincide with the ‘archaeological’ territories determined on the 
basis of Thiessen polygons. The latter were presided over by the large towns of 
Ullastret (Indika?), Burriac (Ilturo), and Tarragona (Tarakon-Kese) respect- 
ively. The situation is quite different in the Ebro region and to the south of the 
river. There, the ethnic units are seemingly larger than archaeologically de- 
fined political spaces. For example, the area inhabited by the Ilercavones could 
have included at least two of these territories, centring on Torre la Sal and on 
Tortosa (and/or on Castellet de Banyoles?). The same can be said of the 
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Edetani, whose territory would have included the polities of Edeta, Arse, Sucro, 
and maybe La Caréncia; similarly, Contestania, besides the towns of Saiti and 
Ilici, would also have incorporated the political regions organized around 
Rabat, La Serreta d'Alcoi, and Tossal de Manisses. Further inland, two 
other large areas corresponding respectively to Kelin and El Castellar de 
Meca can be identified, but no definite ethnic affiliation can be put forward 
for either them.'” 

Our knowledge of the nature of the institutions and the administrative 
organization of the Iberian polities is limited by the lack of information 
provided by Greek and Latin authors, as well as by the lack of buildings clearly 
related to these functions. Nonetheless, the reference made by Titus Livy 
(34.17-18), when talking of the peoples living to the north of the Ebro, to 
the senatores omnium civitatium who were summoned by Cato after a revolt, 
suggests the existence of councils of elders in that area. According to Livy 
(28.39.9) there also existed a council of this kind in Saguntum. References to 
monarchs, documented in various areas such as Bastetania, Edetania, or 
llergetia are more frequent. The words tyrannos, basileus, dynastes, regulus, 
and rex are repeatedly used to designate outstanding personalities such as 
Indibilis (or Andobales) and Bilistages of the Ilergetes, Edecon (or Edescon) of 
the Edetani, and Culchas (or Colicas), who reigned over several cities (twenty- 
eight in 209 scg; only seventeen in 197 sce), probably located in Bastetania. 


2.3. THE SOUTH-WEST 


As already indicated, this region, which includes Lower Andalusia and the 
Algarve, was a non-Indo-European linguistic area, as is demonstrated by a 
limited number of inscriptions that can be dated as far back as the eighth 
century BCE. 

The history of this area is obviously highly influenced by contact with the 
Phoenicians. This started at a very early date, as attested by recent finds in 
Huelva that date the presence of artisans and merchants from the Levant to 
the late ninth or early eighth century sce.” It is clear that the reason for this 
settlement in such a distant area largely lay in its metallurgical wealth, 
particularly in silver. Sometime later, these riches were reported by the 
Greek sources that mention Tartessos, a sort of Eldorado of the ancient 
world that is alluded to by writers such as Stesichorus of Himera, Hecataeus 
of Miletus, Herodotus, or Avienus. These sources mention a king of Tartessos 
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(Arganthonios) and a city of that name, and this has given rise to the view that, 
under Phoenician influence, the societies that inhabited this area swiftly 
developed into state-like polities, with urban ways of life. Some spectacular 
funerary finds in Huelva, which some scholars now attribute to Phoenicians 
rather than to indigenous people," favoured this view.** However, the still 
very limited evidence for settlement sites prior to the fifth century Bce does 
not support it, since there is no sign of urban planning, and the dwellings 
themselves are simple oval or circular huts. This contrasts with the existence 
of important shrines, such as El Carambolo, close to Seville, which was 
founded in the eighth century BCE, and underwent major architectural de- 
velopment until the sixth century scz.”* The oriental features of this great 
building are evident, which suggests a strong Phoenician presence through- 
out the area of the former mouth of the River Guadalquivir. From the end of 
the sixth century Bce, the culture of the Turdetani, also known as Turduli, 
developed in the south-west of the Iberian peninsula. According to Strabo 
(3.1.6), these were the most educated people of the peninsula. In this develop- 
ment during the Iron Age II the influence of Punic culture apparently became 
much weaker. 

The development of social complexity is also archaeologically attested in the 
middle Guadiana valley, mainly by the large necropolis and the oppidum of 
Medellín, whose archaeological sequence starts in the seventh century scr. 
By the fifth century sce the imposing, but isolated, palatial structures of 
southern Extremadura, such as Cancho Roano or La Mata, attest to a strong 
social hierarchy that may have been displayed in a somewhat decentralized 
manner.” However, from the fourth century sce onwards, large nucleated 
settlements were to develop. 


2.4. THE HISPANO-CELTS 


The classical sources explicitly place Celtic peoples in the Iberian peninsula; 
these include the Celtiberi and the Berones in the centre; the Celtici in the 
south-west; and diverse peoples with Celtic ethnonyms in the north and 
north-west. Some of these peoples had names that leave no doubt as to their 
affiliation, such as the Celtiberians and the Celtici, whereas others that were 
certainly also Celtic were not explicitly described as such by Greek and Roman 
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writers: the Olcades, Carpetani, Vettones, Vaccaei, Astures, Cantabri, Turmogidi, 
Autrigones, Caristi, Varduli, and perhaps also Lusitani. The majority of these 
peoples occupied the centre, west, and north of Spain, while the Lusitani and 
Celtici stretched over the area that is present-day Portugal (Map 2.1). 

Leaving aside the Ora maritima, which was mentioned above, Herodotus, 
writing in the fifth century BCE, is credited with the first certain reference to 
the presence of Celts in the Iberian peninsula, and the oldest evidence for the 
ethnonym Keltoi as well. He indicates that the source of the River Istros (now 
known as the Danube) was in the land of the Celts, which stretched beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, and bordered the land of the Kynesios (or Kynetes), who 
were thought to be the westernmost tribe in Europe (Herodotus 2.33, 4.49). 

At a later date, we find repeated references to the presence of Celts in the 
Iberian peninsula: Ephorus (in Strabo 4.4.6), c.405-330 sce, believed that the 
Keltiké occupied most of the peninsula, as far as Gades (present-day Cádiz); 
Eratostenes (also in Strabo 2.4.4), c.280—195 BCE, seemed to confirm the fact that 
the Celts extended as far as the south-west of the peninsula. He believed that the 
border regions of Iberia were inhabited as far as Gades by the Galatae, a 
term that was doubtlessly used as a synonym for the Celts. References to 
Celts further inland recur in a passage of the Pseudo-Scymnus (162 ff.) perhaps 
using Ephorus as its reference, according to which the source of the River 
Tartesos, which we can identify as the Guadalquivir, was located in the 
land of the Celts. Diodorus (25.10) also confirmed the presence of Celts in 
the south of the peninsula. 

A rapid increase in information regarding the Iberian peninsula occurred in 
the late third century scs, and particularly during the following two centuries, 
when this area became of increasing strategic interest for Rome. Information 
came pouring in, not only about the geography of the area, but also about 
economic, social, and religious aspects. During the wars against Rome and the 
period directly after that, written sources modified the concept of Celtica, and 
applied it to areas to the north of the Pyrenees, although this does not mean 
that there were no express references to the existence of Celtic populations in 
the Iberian peninsula. In-depth analysis of the works of Polybius, Posidonius, 
Strabo, Diodorus, Pomponius Mela, Pliny the Elder, and Ptolemy sheds light 
on three distinct areas located in the centre and the west of the peninsula in 
which the presence of Celtic peoples is explicitly indicated: the eastern Meseta, 
the north-west, and the south-west. Obviously, this does not exclude the 
possibility of other areas with Celtic evidence that are not mentioned by 
these sources. 

Classical Greek and Latin authors describe the Iberian peninsula from 
different points of view, and because of diverse motives and interests; it is 
not surprising that mistakes, personal interests, and manipulation of the 
information are all present to a certain degree in their texts. Furthermore, 
some of the terms used to refer to Celtic peoples in Iberia were created 
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specifically by Greek and Latin historians and geographers, and the reasons 
that led to the usage of these terms are in general unknown. This is certainly 
the case with the term Celtiberi, which must have been used to refer to a people 
who were believed to be a mixed group. It appears in accounts by Diodorus, 
Appian, and Martial, for whom the Celtiberians must have been Celts mixed 
with Iberians, although others such as Strabo saw the Celts as the more 
dominant group in this fusion. There is an extremely interesting reference 
by Pliny (3.13) to the Celtici in Baeturia; he classified them as Celtiberians 
because of their rituals, language, and the names of their towns. This sheds 
light on some of the defining factors for a Graeco-Latin author when classi- 
fying people into specific ethnic categories. Although Pliny makes no reference 
to their material culture, we know that when classical authors refer to aspects 
such as weaponry, they are reflecting the differences or similarities observed 
between the peoples they describe. 

Abundant inscriptions indicate that there was a Celtic language, which 
we call “Celtiberian”, attested mainly in an area (Celtiberia) encompassing 
the east of the Meseta and the upper and mid-Ebro valley. Lusitanian, on 
the other hand, was an archaic Indo-European language spoken in the west 
of the peninsula, with elements in common with the Celtic sub-family.?* The 
existence of a characteristic anthroponomy of the Indo-European type, as well 
as Celtic place names (in particular the -briga type), and theonyms, also 
indicates the existence of a Celtic Hispania in the central and western 
areas of the peninsula. 

Archaeology is essential to explain how Celtic ethnicities arose in the 
Iberian peninsula, to determine the cultural processes of their formation and 
expansion, and to characterize the various Celtic groups.”” Renewed efforts in 
recent years at studying the Late Bronze Age and the Iron Age that have 
considered thoroughly the relationship of the material culture with associated 
cultural fields, such as linguistics and religion. By going beyond the limited 
chronological framework that restricted the study of Hispano-Celtic peoples 
to historical accounts in classical sources dating from the end of the third 
century BCE onwards, such new approaches have facilitated a better under- 
standing of their origins and characteristics. 

One issue of renewed significance is the explanation of the origins of the 
Celtiberians and the other Celtic peoples in Hispania. Recent approaches 
suggest their origins should be sought in the Indo-European cultural back- 
ground, which spread in the course of the Late Bronze Age, at the start of the 
first millennium sce to the west and north of the Iberian peninsula.’ 
The Celts of the Iberian peninsula display a material culture that is quite 
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different from that of their Central European homologues of the Hallstatt 
and La Téne cultures, which explains the difficulty in understanding it using 
traditional approaches. Throughout the first millennium scz, and largely 
due to their contact with the Tartessians and Iberians, some at least of those 
peninsular Celts assimilated elements of Mediterranean origin, such as 
weaponry, the potter’s wheel, urban planning, or writing, even though 
the presence of stimuli from beyond the Pyrenees is also well documented, 
in view of the influence of Urnfield groups. This may explain the mixed 
nature, Celtic and Iberian, that some classical authors perceived among 
the Celtiberians. 


2.4.1. The Celtiberians 


The Celtiberians were an ancient people with a Celtic language and culture 
whose cultural characteristics are fairly homogeneous, as is demonstrated by 
their art, social organization, and religious beliefs.” They constituted a large 
ethnic group, similar to the Gauls or the Iberians, as they incorporated entities 
of a lower category, such as the Arevaci, Belli, Titii, Lusones, and Pelendones 
(Map 2.1). Analysis of the regions they occupied through the location of their 
cities enables us to identify the territory of Celtiberia as having lain in the 
highlands of the eastern Meseta and the right bank of the middle Ebro valley; 
these borders, however, should in no way be seen as unmoveable. Celtiberian 
was spoken in this area, at least during the historical period. During the final 
stage an important urban culture developed, while their public epigraphy 
became prominent through indigenous texts, the numerous hospitality tes- 
serae, and the large number of coins minted in bronze and silver.?? 

This archaeological evidence enables us to analyse the ethnogenesis of the 
Celtiberians, despite the difficulties involved in the use of this term prior to the 
time when it was created by Greek and Latin writers. The interest of such 
accounts is clear, as this is one of the few cases in which all the sources 
analysed (classical authors and the epigraphic record) coincide in highlighting 
their Celtic character, at least during the time of the wars against Rome. Thus, 
the appearance of certain elements of material culture, settlement, burial 
ritual, ideology, or socio-economic structure that are the characteristics of 
the Celtiberian world throughout its evolutionary process allow its initial 
stages to be identified. They took place on the highlands of the eastern Meseta 
around the seventh and sixth centuries BCE, or even earlier.” 

From the seventh and sixth centuries sce onwards, in the Early Celtiberian 
period (650/600-450 sce), the highlands of the eastern Meseta and the Iberian 
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Mountains recorded significant new developments, some of which would 
eventually characterize the Celtiberian culture in its more advanced phases. 
A new settlement pattern emerged, based on the first hill-forts or castros; these 
are small fortified settlements on high naturally defended sites, which were 
distributed along the river valleys on hilltops, hillsides, and at the confluence 
of rivers. The earliest hill-forts were very small, rarely larger than 1 hectare in 
extent. The natural defences of these settlements were further strengthened 
by dry-stone walls, defensive ditches, or a belt of closely set sunken stones 
(chevaux-de-frise). We have very limited information on their internal organ- 
ization, but it would seem that the most prominent features were those found 
at El Ceremefio (Guadalajara): the houses were rectangular with stone footings 
and mud-brick (adobe) walls, which would remain the model for a Celtiberian 
home until the later periods.?? The rear walls of such dwellings were closed to 
the outside thereby forming a continuous rampart, and the house doors 
opened onto the interior of the hill-fort. The largest settlements had scarcely 
over a few hundred inhabitants. There seems to be no settlement hierarchy, 
and the communities were small, fairly homogeneous, and self-sufficient. 
Different types of evidence demonstrate the eminently pastoral nature of the 
Celtiberian economy, but subsistence agriculture was also practised. The 
increasing number of hill-forts reveals growing instability, a consequence of 
demographic increase and the need to defend their small territories arising 
from the predominance of livestock. This process favoured an increasingly 
hierarchical social organization, which in turn gave rise to the emergence of 
warrior elites who evolved into hereditary gentiliate clans, in a process parallel 
to the appearance of the ruling elites of the Iron Age in the north-east of the 
peninsula? 

An increasing number of cremation cemeteries is also attested in this 
period though the first examples are dated slightly earlier, prior to the start 
of the Iron Age. The first Celtiberian cremation cemeteries were found close 
to settlements and generally near rivers or streams; this is almost certainly 
linked to the symbolic liminal function represented by the course of rivers in 
the Celtic world. Bodies were incinerated in the cemeteries and the cremated 
bones, adornments, weapons, and other personal belongings were placed in 
urns, and buried in graves. Furthermore, at some burial sites, the location 
where an urn was buried was marked with a stone stela and sometimes the 
tombs were arranged in straight lines, like streets, as in the cemeteries of 
Inchidero (Aguilar de Montuenga, Soria) (Fig. 2.6.1).** The inequality of the 
grave goods or funerary offerings reveals the incipient social differentiation of 
these peoples, as well as the presence of a ‘warrior’ class, whose tombs can be 
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distinguished by the weapons contained therein. The members of this early 
social elite were buried with relatively austere items: long spearheads, curved 
knives, double-spring fibulae (brooches), and, although only exceptionally, 
swords. During the Early Celtiberian period we find an assemblage of pottery 
and new metal objects, many already made of iron, with no antecedents in the 
local pottery and metalworking traditions. Analysis of the material culture of 
the cemeteries and settlements of this early phase of the Celtiberian culture 
similarly demonstrates the existence of contributions of diverse provenance 
and a variety of cultural traditions: the south of the peninsula, the eastern and 
the south-eastern regions, and the Ebro valley. This latter area is considered to 
be essential to understanding the arrival of the funerary ritual of cremation, 
together with the funerary urns and the settlements with a central street that 
are characteristic of the Urnfield culture of the north-east of the peninsula. 

From the middle of the fifth century BCE onwards, in the Middle Celtiberian 
period (c.450-225/200 sce), the Celtiberian settlements grew in size (some of 
them to between 2 and 5 hectares) and number, and there is an increased 
number of cemeteries as well. All of this indicates sustained demographic 
growth and systematic occupation of new lands such as the right bank of the 
middle Ebro valley. Most hill-forts had a central road or space. The houses were 
rectangular, separated by common dividing walls, and were grouped into 
blocks. New defensive elements were adopted, such as double walls and rect- 
angular towers, while the ditches were larger than during the preceding phase. 

The number of burials varied significantly from one cemetery to another: 
approximately 5,000 at Aguilar de Anguita (Guadalajara); nearly 2,000 at Luzaga 
(Guadalajara); 800 at Osma/Uxama (Soria); and over 600 at Carratiermes/ 
Termes (Soria). Others were smaller: Arcobriga (Zaragoza) had 300 tombs, and 
La Mercadera (Soria) only 100? The obvious inequality shown in the grave 
goods bears witness to a clear process of social differentiation. During this 
period, we also see the appearance of aristocratic tombs with very complete 
panoplies. Those who were buried with numerous weapons and horse har- 
nesses belonged to the social elite, and would have been mounted warriors 
or equites. Naturally, most of the graves belonged to the general masses of 
country folk, who were buried without weaponry and varying degrees of 
grave ‘wealth’. 

From the third century Bce onwards or even earlier, in the Late Celtiberian 
period (c.225/200-first century BCE), the Celtiberian communities adopted 
more urban ways of life. Thus, cities began to emerge that were over 10 and 
sometimes even 20 hectares in size, with public buildings, monumental archi- 
tecture, and sometimes a grid layout, rectangular towers, and rock-cut defen- 
sive ditches. At times, these cities emerged via a process of synoecism or 
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amalgamation, as in other areas of the Mediterranean. Classical sources, 
principally Livy and Strabo, refer to a wide range of settlements, from the 
smallest villages to the large cities: towers (turres or pyrgoi), villages and castles 
(vici castellaque), large villages (megalai komai), and cities (urbes, poleis, 
civitates, or oppida). However, it is difficult to reconcile this information 
with the archaeological remains that have been found. At the same time, a 
hierarchical process of land planning was developed, in which the urban 
character of the oppida is defined more on the basis of their function than 
their architecture, even though public buildings did exist. Oppida such as 
Numantia, Uxama, Termes, Contrebia Leukade, Bilbilis, and Segeda may have 
had a few thousand inhabitants, around 1,500-2,000 is the figure that has been 
calculated for the city of Numantia, and in some cases, as at Uxama, there was 
more than one burial site for the population. Excavations at the cemetery of 
Numantia have revealed 155 tombs arranged into zones with spaces between 
them with a lower level of density and even a total absence of burials.** The 
tombs of the highest level display characteristic grave goods such as weaponry 
and, above all, horse and rider brooches and military standards, or signa 
equitum (Fig. 2.6.3). The weapons include some long swords of La Tène 
type, bi-discoidal type daggers (Fig. 2.6.4), spearheads, shields, and excep- 
tionally a Hispano-Chalcidian helmet. The remains of other helmets of the 
same type in cemeteries or votive hoards, such as that from Muriel de la 
Fuente (Soria) (Fig.2.6.2),” clearly demonstrate their strong symbolic 
meaning. In other cemeteries, it would seem that weapons disappeared 
from the tombs, which is a sign that funerary ideology had changed along 
with the criteria for defining social status. Jewels, collected in family hoards 
or community depositories, and not in the graves themselves, replaced 
weaponry as a mark of social status. Moreover, according to both literary 
sources and the pottery from the oppidum of Numantia, the Celtiberians 
practised a funerary rite that was reserved for warriors fallen in combat; 
this consisted of laying out the corpses to be devoured by vultures, which 
were considered as sacred birds. The emergence of writing, already attested 
in the middle of the second century BCE on Celtiberian mint issues, is likely 
to have been related to this process of urbanization. Similarly, this process 
made a decisive contribution to the development of Celtiberian art, in areas 
such as precious metalworking, bronze-work, coin designs, and the pro- 
duction of wheel-turned pottery, above all the monochrome and poly- 
chrome Numantian pottery. The records offered by Greek and Latin 
writers and the epigraphic evidence reveal organizations of a supra-family 
type, socio-political institutions such as senates or assemblies, or those of a 
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Fig. 2.6. Celtiberians. 1. Tombs with stelae in straight rows in the cemetery at Inchidero 
(Soria). 2. Helmet from Muriel de la Fuente (Soria). 3. Signa equitum from the cemetery at 
Numantia (Soria). 4. A ‘bi-globular’-type dagger from the cemetery at Carratiermes 
(Soria). 5. Zoomorphic hospitality tessera from Contrebia Carbica (Cuenca). 


1. Courtesy of Junta de Castilla y León/Museo Numantino de Soria. 2., 3., and 4. © Source: Junta de Castilla y 
León/Museo Numantino de Soria. Photo: Alejandro Plaza. 5. © Real Academia de la Historia (Madrid). 


non-family type, such as hospitium or clientship, as well as ethnic and 
territorial entities emerging for the first time. 

Throughout the second century sce, the Celtiberians were the protagonists 
of one of the main episodes involving the confrontation with, destruction, 
and absorption of the Celtic world by Rome, known as the Celtiberian Wars. 
This had a huge impact on Roman society throughout a substantial part of 
the second century BCE due to the repeated defeats of the Roman troops at the 
hands of a theoretically inferior enemy. When the Romans arrived on the 
Meseta (second century BCE), the Celtiberians were expanding into various 
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peripheral areas, as they had been doing during previous centuries, spreading 
outwards from the eastern Meseta. This process was particularly intense 
towards the other territories of the Meseta, the upper Ebro valley, and the 
western regions of the Iberian peninsula, where genuinely Celtiberian objects 
such as bi-globular daggers and horse fibulae (Fig. 2.12.2) have been found. 
New approaches have identified the regional sequences that explain the 
formation processes of the rest of the Hispanic Celtic peoples, their origins, 
and their differences compared with the Celtiberian culture. The different 
substrata and influences largely explain the personality revealed by the 
Vaccaei, Vettones, Carpetanians, or Cantabrians. A common feature among 
them is the appearance of the first castros or comparable permanent settle- 
ments, a phenomenon that could date back to the Late Bronze Age or the Early 
Iron Age. The first cremation cemeteries appear as well, often with weapons, 
although they are of a later date than the Celtiberian ones. This fact has been 
linked to a process of celticization from the eastern Meseta. However, this 
process was earlier in date than the Celtiberian influences in areas such as the 
south-west or the rest of the Atlantic seaboard of the Iberian peninsula. 


2.4.2. The Vaccaei 


The Vaccaei inhabited the sedimentary plains of the central Douro valley. 
They are mentioned in the sources as early as 220 sce owing to Hannibal’s 
campaign through the inland territories of the peninsula.* Previously, this 
region had been inhabited by the Soto de Medinilla group (c.800-400 cz), 
which defined the Early Iron Age.*? The main characteristics of the Soto 
people were as follows: they created the first permanent settlements, where 
they lived for long periods of time and in which they constructed round 
houses from wood and adobe; they developed an intensive cereal-based 
economy on the fertile soil of the valley bottoms; and they shared a fairly 
homogeneous material culture (they had highly standardized traditions in 
both their pottery and metallurgy; the earlier use of bronze was later replaced 
by iron). The funerary rituals of the Soto people remain unknown. The origins 
of this culture in the middle Douro are controversial: links have been sought 
in the Urnfield groups of the Ebro valley, but some of the most typical 
Soto characteristics show southern influences. The Soto communities main- 
tained marked identifying features until the late fifth and early fourth 
century BCE, a period that witnessed the phenomenon of effective celticiza- 
tion and the formation of the Vaccean group. The emergence of the Vaccean 


38 Romero, Sanz, and Alvarez-Sanchis 2008: 681-703; Romero and Sanz, eds 2010. 
3° Romero, Sanz, and Alvarez-Sanchis 2008: 657-80. 
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culture was signalled by the appearance of the first cremation cemeteries 
(which had not previously existed), a settlement pattern based on oppida 
(true urban settlements on a grand scale), and the widespread use of iron 
metallurgy and painted wheel-thrown ceramics. Unlike their Celtiberian 
neighbours, they never used a writing system, nor did they mint coins. 
The Vaccean settlement pattern was nucleated, focusing on large urban 
centres, which usually covered between 15 and 20 hectares. The largest 
Vaccean oppida had a population of a few thousand inhabitants, substan- 
tially more than the previous modest communities of the Soto people. These 
towns were the centres of city-states, and literary sources stress the import- 
ance of these Vaccean oppida when they indicate that the Romans cam- 
paigned against specific cities, or make allusions to the councils of elders and 
assemblies that had the capacity to choose leaders and declare war. Their 
funerary culture was characterized by cremation cemeteries. The best stud- 
ied is Las Ruedas (Padilla de Duero, Valladolid), located some 300 metres 
outside the oppidum of Pintia.*” The almost three hundred tombs excavated 
span from the end of the fifth century sce to the end of the first century cE, 
with a radial model of occupation of the funerary area and a clear pattern of 
social differentiation, which is further evidence of a highly hierarchical 
society (Fig. 2.7). 
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Fig. 2.7. Vaccaei. Grave offerings and sacrifices in tomb 127b, belonging to an upper- 
class girl, from the cemetery at Las Ruedas (Valladolid). 
© Centro de Estudios Vacceos ‘Federico Wattenberg’, Universidad de Valladolid. 
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4° Sanz 1997; Sanz and Velasco, eds 2003. 
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Fig. 2.8. Vettones. 1. View of the ‘castro’ at Las Cogotas (Avila), with stone walls, 
fortified towers, and sunken stone “chevaux-de-frise’. 2. Two brooches from Las 
Cogotas (Avila). 

1. © Alberto Lorrio. 2. © Pablo Camacho Rodriguez. 


2.4.3. The Vettones and the Celtic peoples of the West 
and the North 


A good example of the personality and diversity of the Celtic populations in 
the Iberian peninsula comes from the western Meseta, especially between the 
Rivers Tormes, Douro, and Tagus, where Roman writers located the 
Vettones.* After the disappearance of the Late Bronze Age group of Cogotas 
I, another one followed in this region, characterized by hilltop settlements, 
such as Los Castillejos de Sanchorreja and El Berrueco in the highlands, and by 
open settlements typical of the ‘Soto group’ (the Early Iron Age group in the 
Middle Douro Valley), on the lands closest to the River Douro. The commu- 
nities established in mountain areas received imports and products from the 
Tartessians of the south of the peninsula, who in turn were shaped by trade 
with Phoenician merchants who settled in Andalusian coastal regions. In 
the course of the fifth century BCE some of the most important settlements 
were abandoned, and there was a drastic decrease in goods imported from the 
south. At the beginning of the fourth century BCE, a series of changes came 
about that have been attributed to a process of celticization, whose origins 
should be sought in the Celtiberian zone. These changes included an 
increase in the number of fortified settlements, the castros, many of which 
were built following new designs, and on a much larger scale than was 
previously the case. The expansion of cremation and cemeteries with weapons 
are also attested, as well as some innovations in material culture such 


11 Alvarez-Sanchis 1999, ed. 2008; Barril and Galán, eds 2007. 
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as the widespread use of iron metallurgy, bronzework (Fig. 2.8.2), and the first 
wheel-turned pottery. Land seems to have been the new economic asset, in 
particular pastures, in view of the predominant role of stockbreeding, funda- 
mentally cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, and horses, for its inhabitants. Land was 
divided between communities that lived in large castros that are probably 
better categorized as oppida. Las Cogotas (Fig. 2.8.1), La Mesa de Miranda, 
and El Raso“? enclose between 10 and 70 hectares with several walled enclos- 
ures, typical of the Vettonian region, even though some areas were most likely 
designated for keeping livestock. There is little information regarding their 
public buildings, but we know of the existence of possible sacred or ritual 
zones, such as a sanctuary with an altar for sacrifice (Fig. 2.9.1), and a sauna in 
the oppidum at Ulaca (Solosancho, Avila). Sculptures of verracos (quadrupeds 
usually considered to be boars, but sometimes looking more like bulls; 
Fig. 2.9.2), are one of the most characteristic features of the Vettones; they 
were used as landmarks to divide up areas of pasture. The idea of considering 
the verracos as demarcating areas of property or control corresponds well 
with the type of hierarchical society attested in the cemeteries of these 
peoples, with an aristocracy whose wealth would probably have been 
based on the income arising from possessing a large number of heads of 
livestock. The cemeteries of the Vettones have various concentrations of 
graves in well-marked areas with empty spaces between them, character- 
ized by a wide range of grave goods in each one, sometimes with funerary 


Fig. 2.9. Vettones. 1. Altar from Ulaca (Avila). 2. Stone sculpture of a typical ‘verraco’ 
from Yecla de Yeltes (Salamanca). 
1. © Jesus Rafael Alvarez Sanchis. 2. © Alberto Lorrio. 


42 Ruiz Zapatero and Álvarez-Sanchís 1995; Fernández 2011. 
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stelae (Las Cogotas) and burial mounds (La Osera). In the cemetery of 
Las Cogotas, Cabré excavated 1,613 tombs divided into five areas, with a 
low proportion of tombs with grave goods. At La Osera, he identified 
2,230 tombs.* 

The presence of Celtic groups in the south-west of Iberia is well attested 
by both the classical sources, from at least the fifth century sce onwards, and 
place-name evidence. The most cited reference is that of Pliny (4.116), who, in 
the middle of the first century ce, affirmed that the Celtici descended from the 
Celtiberians and came from Lusitania, as demonstrated through their rites, 
their language, and the names of their towns. Although there is sufficient 
evidence for the presence of certain traits whose origins lay in Celtiberia, 
archaeological research seems to prove that Pliny's text is nothing more than 
the Roman interpretatio of a far more complex indigenous cultural reality.** In 
the Portuguese Alentejo, western Badajoz, and northern Huelva, a series of 
substantial changes took place from the fourth century Bce onwards with 
the appearance of hill-forts, fortified settlements, riverside forts, such as 
Capote, and small oppida, such as Mértola, with stone walls and stone 
chevaux-de-frise. The presence of hand-made pottery with stamped, incised, 
or engraved decoration is a characteristic reminder of the Meseta prototypes 
from the middle Douro Valley (Fig.2.10.2). The disappearance of writing 
from the south-west, of cemeteries with stelae from the Bajo Alentejo, and 
of the palatial settlements such as the previously mentioned example at 
Cancho Roano highlight the differences from previous cultural contexts. We 
have practically no knowledge of the funerary rituals of the south-western 
Celts, but we do, however, have good evidence for certain aspects of their 
religious rituals, such as the repository for votive offerings at the shrine in 
Capote (Higuera la Real, Badajoz), where the sacred ceremony included a 
great community banquet and sacrifices (Fig. 2.10.1-2). This new evidence 
reflects a process of celticization in the form of demographic contributions 
by small groups with their origins on the Meseta. Such groups must have 
had a social, gentiliate organization, would have spoken a Celtic language, 
and would have been based on a predominantly stockbreeding economy, 
well-adapted to the rich grasslands of the region between the Rivers Tagus 
and Guadiana. Nevertheless, the proven arrival of Celtiberians in the area is 
not in itself enough to explain the abundant information, which includes a 
wide range of Celtic elements (onomastic, linguistic, and archaeological), 
some of which are definitely earlier than the Celtiberian presence in 
western Iberia, datable to the time of the Lusitanian Wars (155-139 sce) 
or even later. 


? Baquedano 2016. “* Berrocal-Rangel 1992; Fabião 2001. 
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Fig. 2.10. Celts of the south-west. 1.-2. Altar and pottery recovered from the votive 
deposit from El Castrejon de Capote (Badajoz). 
1. and 2. © Luis Berrocal Rangel. 


Numerous arguments confirm the existence of Celtic settlements through- 
out the extensive western Atlantic territory that stretches between the Tagus 
and the Cantabrian Sea, occupied by the Lusitani and Gallaeci,* even though 
their origin, arrival routes, and precise identity are yet to be discovered. If the 
literary and onomastic sources are taken into account, there can be no doubt 
about the presence of Celtic peoples along the entire Atlantic seaboard of the 
Iberian peninsular. However, the information provided by the scant docu- 
ments written in Lusitanian, the only indigenous language identified in the 
area, are less conclusive.** The Celtic archaeological elements discovered in the 
north-west are relatively few in number and often date to a later era; they 
should therefore be situated within the context of deeply rooted societies that 
had followed their own local pattern of evolution from the Late Bronze Age 
onwards. This makes it difficult to state that the celticization of the north-west 
was a result of the same process as that found in the west of the Iberian 
peninsula, which originated in the central area of Celtiberia. This celticization 
is fundamentally visible in certain aspects of the material culture related to a 
ruling elite, probably of military nature. This is well recorded through statues 
of Lusitanian-Gallaecian warriors (Fig. 2.11.2), possibly the heroic figures 
of notable ancestors, or local chiefs and princes. The “saunas” (Fig. 2.11.1), 
buildings interpreted as ritual baths found in several castros, are often attribu- 
ted to Celtic traditions, linking them to initiation rites for young warriors that 
are characteristic of the north-west of the Iberian peninsula, some examples of 
which existed among the Vettones. Today it appears to be commonly accepted 
that the “Castro Culture’ world started in the Late Bronze Age and its transi- 
tion to the Early Iron Age offered a basic continuity in the form of the 
evolution of the indigenous culture throughout the Iron Age, which finally 
came to an end by being diluted by the Roman conquest of the north-west and 
the consequent process of Romanization.^ Neither is it easy to establish the 
connection with the south-west of the peninsula as suggested by the classical 


^5 Lorrio 2011. ^5 See Chapter 11. 47 Silva 2007; González Ruibal 2006-7. 
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texts that insist on the Celts from the River Guadiana area having been 
linked through kinship relationships with those from Gallaecia as the 
protagonists of a real migration towards the north-west in the company of 
the Turduli (Strabo 3.3.5). This was considered by Strabo as an episode of 
great importance that could have taken place around the middle of the 
second century sce, and which would be in accordance with the later 
chronology suggested by epigraphical and literary sources. The case of the 
Lusitani is particularly complex.** Thus, if we take into account the records 
of the second-century sce conflicts, in which the Lusitani played a leading 
role, and other records provided by authors including Orosius and Artemi- 
dorus, they were to be found on the lands to the south of the River Tagus. 
They are also all along the Atlantic seaboard of Iberia to the north of the 
Tagus that, as told by Strabo, would encompass the Gallaecia as well as in a 
more southerly location. 
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Fig. 2.11. Celts in the north-west. 1. Ritual sauna at Sanfins, (Paços de Ferreira). 
2. Warrior from Lesenho (Boticas). 
1. and 2. © Alberto Lorrio. 


No less complex is the analysis of the Cantabrian seaboard of the Iberian 
peninsula where, at the end of the Iron Age, the literary sources place a series 
of peoples situated on both sides of the mountain ranges that traverse this 
region from east to west. From the viewpoint of the archaeological record, 
however, substantial differences can be observed between the groups to the 
north of the Cantabrian Range and the Basque mountains, on the one hand, 
and the groups further inland that occupied the northern fringes of the Meseta, 
on the other, since the latter were much more open to the influences of the 


^* Alarcáo 2001; Guerra 2010: 95; Almagro-Gorbea 2014. 
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Vacceans and Celtiberians. The north-western area of this region must have 
been occupied by the Astures, very closely linked to the Gallaecian peoples of 
the north-west of the peninsula and to the Cantabri, as noted by Strabo (3.3.7) 
when he stated that the way of life of these three peoples was similar in all 
respects. Their personality was well defined due to their distance from “civil- 
ized' urban ways of life. Unlike the Celtiberi, Vaccaei, and Vettones, the pre- 
Roman peoples that occupied the territory of the Conventus Asturum during 
the Iron Age do not seem to have been homogeneous from an ethnic point of 
view. In fact, the Romans could have used the name of any of the communities 
of the area, such as those that occupied the plains around the River Astura, 
those that used to inhabit the Montes de León and adjacent lands, or those 
living in the area of modern-day Asturias between the Rivers Navia and Sella, to 
refer to the territory as a whole.? The Asturian castros at Chao San Martín, 
Coaña (Fig.2.12.1), Campa Torres, San Chuís, Caravia, Llagú, and many 
others, shared a few features in common with the Galician forts further west 
and the Cantabrian ones towards the east. The hill-forts situated on the flatter 
terrain of the province of León or in western Zamora show closer affinity with 
the Vaccean region as regards the so-called process of celtiberianization. This 
was to culminate with the appearance of oppida in the region, some of which 
even became Romanized. 

A similar phenomenon occurred in Cantabria, as attested by the famous 
hill-fort and cemetery at Monte Bernorio (Palencia), on the northern borders 
of the Meseta.” An archaeological culture, Miraveche-Monte Bernorio, has 
been named after this settlement and a cemetery in Burgos. A few elements 
from this culture are sufficiently well known and understood so as to differ- 
entiate this area from the region located to the north of the Cantabrian 
Mountains. However, the links between this region and the largely Vaccean 
and Celtiberian areas remain clear, being attested by funerary rituals such as 
cremation, although the typology of their spectacular grave goods allowed 
there to be a certain degree of individualization in that respect. Unfortunately, 
we have no information on the burials of the Astures; they undoubtedly used 
funerary rites that, as in the entire north-west of the Iberian peninsula, have 
left no archaeological trace. 


2.4.4. The Turmogidi, Autrigones, Berones, Caristi, 
and Varduli 


The Turmogidi, Autrigones, Berones, Caristi, and Varduli occupied the north- 
eastern margins of the Meseta, the upper Ebro valley, and the area of the 
present-day Basque Country. All these peoples were of Celtic roots as is 


^ Esparza 2010. 
5° Cisneros et al. 2008; Torres-Martínez 2011; Torres-Martínez et al. 2012. 
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Fig. 2.12. Astures. 1. View of the ‘castro’ at Coafia (Asturias). Berones. 2. Horse brooch 
from La Hoya (Alava). 3. Idealized reconstruction of a sector of La Hoya during its 
phase of development. 

1. © Luis Berrocal Rangel. 2. and 3. © Armando Llanos Ortiz de Landaluze. 
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demonstrated by their place names, as well as their beliefs and social organiza- 
tion. This has been explicitly confirmed by the literary sources in the case of the 
Berones who, according to Strabo (3.4.12), were neighbours of the Cantabrian 
Conisci and would have formed part of the wave of Celtic immigration together 
with the Celtiberians (whose influence in a substantial part of these territories 
is in any event quite clear). These peoples must have been neighbours of the 
Vascones and Aquitani with Basque roots. The Vascones lived in the western 
Pyrenees with the River Lizaran as their western boundary, and in Roman times 
they extended as far as the Ebro valley.?' They must have spoken an early form 
of Basque, a non-Indo-European language. 

Iron Age II provides evidence for a process of celtiberianization linked to 
the appearance of oppida at the top of the hierarchical settlement pattern of 
these territories. This is probably associated with the emergence of elite 
equestrian groups and a new social structure with a clear Celtiberian impact. 
The Celtiberian influence among the Berones must have been intense, and 
must have increased even further during the Late Celtiberian period. A good 
example of this is the presence of certain types of brooches, like the horse 
fibulae found at the site of La Hoya (Laguardia, Álava), the best studied 
archaeological site in the La Rioja Alavesa region (Fig. 2.12.3). However, the 
most outstanding example was found at La Custodia (Viana, Navarra), the 
Varia/Vareia of the Berones, which has also produced one of the most 
important collections of Celtiberian hospitality tesserae from pre-Roman 
Hispania.” 


% Peñalver 2008; Almagro-Gorbea 2014a. ° Labeaga and Untermann 1993-4. 
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3.1. THE HISTORY OF PHOENICIAN EPIGRAPHIC 
FINDS IN THE IBERIAN PENINSULA 


Finds of Phoenician inscriptions in the Iberian peninsula started to be made at a 
relatively late date and, for a long time, were remarkably few in number. The first 
isolated examples were not discovered until the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries’ when the Phoenician or Punic inscriptions known from the rest of the 
Mediterranean could already be totalled in their thousands—as shown by the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, which did not include any examples from the 
peninsula.’ It was not until after the Spanish Civil War and the Second World War 
that finds in the peninsula began to increase, albeit slowly? by the mid-1970s just 
over thirty epigraphs had been catalogued within the frontiers of Spain and, in 
fact, fewer than twenty of these were actual Phoenician texts of peninsular origin.* 

This scarcity of inscriptions led some to conjecture that the habit of writing 
was limited in scope in the westernmost Phoenician colonial settlements. The 
maintenance of this generalized opinion out of habit and the difficulties 


* Delgado 1871-6: I, cxxxi (though not actually Phoenician, see $3.6.1 and Fig. 3.1); Rodríguez 
de Berlanga 1881-4: 397. Earlier, only Punic coin legends were known from the peninsula. See 
Zamora 2015. 

? The first two volumes of the CIS (1881-1911) compiled 2,814 inscriptions. At that date, only 
one stela (Delattre 1904: 36; see $3.6.4, Fig. 3.4) had been added to the finds from the peninsula 
mentioned in the previous footnote. See Zamora 2010b, 2015. 

? The origins of a substantial proportion of these rare finds in the 1950s and 1960s lay in areas 
outside the peninsula; they will not be taken into consideration here. Only infrequent and isolated 
instances were found in the peninsula proper (Solà-Solé 1954, 1955, 1960a, 1961, 19652, 1966, 1967a; 
see also 1956, 1957), and just one small group was found in planned excavations carried out on a 
Phoenician settlement site (Solà-Solé 1968). See also Amadasi 1967. 

^ Solà-Solé 1976 compiled twenty-six inscriptions, to which two others should be added: 
Solà-Solé 1960a: nos. 2-4; 1960: no. 6; 1965: 31-3. But this ensemble actually included non- 
peninsular, non-Phoenician, and even non-epigraphic finds. 
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involved in identifying and evaluating new discoveries yielded an image of the 
Phoenicians in the Iberian peninsula as a practically illiterate people, who had 
therefore played a small part in the birth of local scripts,” despite the increase 
in the number of finds and new possibilities for their assessment. 

Indeed, the number of Phoenician inscriptions found in the Iberian peninsula 
started to grow at a much faster rate due to more intense and better resourced 
archaeological activity. In the 1980s almost 150 Spanish finds were catalogued, 
over sixty of which had been found in the peninsula.? In the 1990s and early 
2000s the number of texts put forward as Phoenician inscriptions practically 
doubled, reaching 500 Spanish and Portuguese examples just one decade later 
(almost 400 of them from the peninsula itself).’ While these numbers need to 
be revised downward;? the total number of finds is no longer so scarce and, as will 
be seen, signs of regular written practices may be noticed in some of them. 


3.2. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
AND DATING OF THE FINDS 


The sites traditionally considered Phoenician in Atlantic and Mediterranean 
Andalusia as well as their respective areas of influence have yielded, as might 
be expected, the most significant instances of peninsular Phoenician epigraphy, 
though isolated finds in more distant areas have also been located. 


3.2.1. The Bay of Cádiz and its direct area of influence 


The finds in the city of Cádiz, until recently few in number, have finally 
become significant. Three engraved rings? (Fig.3.1) have been known for 
over half a century; several stamps appeared later in the Punic necropolis 


* See the opinion of Rállig 1986, 1995; cf. Amadasi 1978, 1994. See also Zamora forthcoming: 1. 

5 Compare Róllig 1986 to Fuentes 1986. The latter (see also Fuentes 1986a), however, 
recorded numerous finds not from the Iberian peninsula itself. In contrast, in Portugal some 
inscriptions were beginning to be interpreted as Phoenician. See Sznycer 2000: 261-4. 

7 Zamora 2005; see also 2005a. Later, see for example Belmonte 2010; Zamora 20102, 2013. By 
March 2005, the Corpus Inscriptionum Phoenicarum (CIP) recorded 227 documents originating 
in Spain and Portugal; by November 2016 the figure had reached 506 documents (386 from the 
peninsula). See, however, the following footnote. On the CIP project see Cunchillos, Xella, and 
Zamora 2005; Xella and Zamora 2007. 

* The CIP typically includes documents considered Phoenician at some stage, though the 
editors of the Corpus may express hesitations or disagreements. For example, many of the graffiti 
on sherds from the Iberian peninsula put forward as Phoenician epigraphs and compiled in the 
CIP constitute, according to the editors, non-graphemic or non-Phoenician marks. 

? Delgado 1871-6: I, cxxxi (dating from the late eighth-early seventh century sce); Solà-Solé 
19602: no. 6 (third-second century BcE); Solà-Solé 1961 (second half of the second century BCE). 
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Fig. 3.1. Inscription on a seal from Puertas de Tierra (Cadiz). 
Museo Arqueológico Nacional. Photo: Angel Martinez Levas (N.I. 1915/4/25). 


(third-first century BcE);? and, more recently, graffiti on sherds from the 
archaic period (eighth-sixth century sce) have been found in the old part of 
the city.'* The assemblage is completed by another archaic graffito from Playa 
del Castillo (seventh century scE),"? a few graffiti and stamps dating from the 
third-second century scs from the pottery workshops of San Fernando and 
Puerto Real, and, on the other side of the Bay, the evidence from Castillo de 
Dofia Blanca (with discoveries ranging from the eighth to the third century 
BCE)!* as well as some late finds in the area of El Puerto de Santa María.'? 


1% Muñoz 1987; Perdigones et al. 1987: 50-4; Muñoz 1990-1: fig. 7.8; Perdigones and Muñoz 
1990: 95-8. Some contain Punic names in Greek and Latin script. More recently Zamora and 
Niveau de Villedary 2008; Niveau de Villedary and Zamora 2010; Mateo 2014. Other stamps are 
currently under analysis. 

11 Zamora 2010d; Zamora et al. 2010; Maya et al. 2014. 

12 Zamora and Sáez 2014. In contrast, the marks found at Cerro del Castillo in Chiclana are 
non-graphemic. 

13 Possible instances in Zamora 2010a: 348-51 (from Torre Alta) and Pérez, Alonso, and 
Núñez 1999. See also Ramón et al. 2007: 100 (a stamp from Camposoto). 

14 Cunchillos 1990, 1991, 1992, 1993, 1994; Cunchillos and Zamora 2004, 2013; Zamora 2005a. 

15 Some graffiti and stamps originating in industrial areas (in Pinar Hondo, Zamora 2013: 
369) are in the process of being published. Furthermore, there is a dubious neo-Punic instance 
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In Huelva, where a notable Phoenician presence was presumed to have 
existed from early times (not necessarily linked with Cadiz), only isolated 
graffiti from the seventh to the sixth century sce were known? until inscrip- 
tions dating as far back as the eighth century sce were published.” An ostracon 
of the sixth century BcE was discovered at Tavira, a site within the same area of 
influence.** In the zone of Seville, however, while the existence of Phoenician 
graffiti has been proposed both in Carmona and at Cerro Macareno or 
Carambolo,'” the only certain instances are the well-known inscription of 
Astarte from the latter site (of the late eighth century sce) (Fig. 3.2),”° and the 
much later neo-Punic ostracon (second century &CE) discovered in Alcalá del 
Río (Fig. 3.5). 


3.2.2. The southern Mediterranean coast 
and its direct area of influence 


The southernmost Mediterranean example is a sixth-century sce graffitoa on 
sherd from Gorham's Cave.” In the area of Málaga,? La Rebanadilla appears to 
have recently yielded graffiti from a very early archaic period,” while only late 
graffiti have so far been unearthed in the capital (third-second century BCE or 


(López et al. 2014: 195-6) and, even more dubious, a possible instance on a lead sling-bullet, 
García Garrido and Lalana, 1991: 104, no. 14. 


75 Ferron, Fernández Miranda, and Garrido 1975. More problematic de Hoz 1969: 114, 106, 
fig. 2; 1976: 278, no. 9 (272-4, no. 1 is clearly non-Phoenician; nor is Fernández Jurado and 
Correa 1988-9: 131, fig. 2.1, though it has been proposed as such: see Mederos and Ruiz 2001, 
2006). See also de Hoz 2007: 31; cf. Zamora 2010 (though comparison with a text from Doña 
Blanca should be re-examined, Zamora 2013: 369, as the reading of the Dofia Blanca inscription 
must be inverted, Zamora 2013: 369). 

17 Gonzalez de Canales and Serrano 1995; González de Canales, Serrano, and Garrido 2000; 
González de Canales, Serrano, and Llompart 2004: 133-5, nos. 1-10. See also Mederos and 
Ruiz 2006. The documents unfortunately originate in secondary contexts; some dates (with 
proposals of even earlier dates) pose problems, and not all the graffiti identified as inscriptions 
are clearly so. 

18 Amadasi and Zamora 2008. Some of the inland instances, such as the rather ambiguous 
graffito found in Mértola (Zamora 2013: 362-3) could have been a result of the penetration of 
these influences (as recent finds from the same site, including a new inscribed Punic stamp seal, 
reveal for later periods). 

1? Mederos and Ruiz 2001. 

Solà-Solé 1966: 97-108. See now Zamora forthcoming a: 2. 

?! Zamora et al. 2007; Zamora 2007. 

Zamora et al. 2013. A Graeco-Iberian graffito was also found on this site, Gutiérrez et al. 
2014. Inland examples in Cádiz, such as marks on late material from Jimena de la Frontera, do 
not appear to be graphemic. 

2% The texts proposed as Phoenician from Los Castillejos de Alcorrín (Marzoli et al. 2009, 
2010) are dubious. 

2% Currently under study, they could go back as far as the late ninth century BcE; see Sánchez 
et al. 2012: 80-1. 
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Fig. 3.2. Inscription on a statuette from El Carambolo (Sevilla). 
O José Ángel Zamora. 


even later). In the well-known settlements of Toscanos, Morro de Mezqui- 
tilla, and Cerro del Villar there are groups of examples from the eighth-fifth 
century BCE (mostly from the seventh-sixth century mcE)./? Some isolated 
and quite unclear instances could have had their origins inland, in the Ronda 
zone." In Almuñécar (ancient Seks) the find in the ‘Laurita’ cemetery 


25 Sznycer 1985, 1991; Pérez-Malumbres 2012: 377-9 and some unpublished examples. The 
graffiti in Pérez-Malumbres et al. 2003 (see also Martín Ruiz 2012) do not appear to be graphemic. 
There are some graffiti on Punic ware from Torreón de Estepona, possible though dubious in terms 
of writing, as well as perhaps a late one, amongst abundant non-graphemic marks, from Mijas. 

?$ Solà-Solé 1968, 1976: 192-3; Róllig 1983; García Alfonso 1998; Aubet and Sader 1999; Aubet 


2002. Recent finds could yield late documents (third-second century scs), Ramírez Sánchez 2012: 
253-4. 


27 Solà-Solé 1976: 197-8. 
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"A9 395A 


Fig. 3.3. Painted inscription on an urn from the Laurita cemetery, Almuñécar 
(Granada). 


© José Ángel Zamora. 


(seventh century BcE) (Fig.3.3) is particularly remarkable, though graffiti 
have also been uncovered both in an archaic funerary context and in a much 
later urban one;?? they also appear to have been attested in Adra, ancient 
Abdera.” An engraved stela of the late fifth-fourth century sce (Fig. 3.4) was 
found in Villaricos (ancient Baria), where later graffiti and stamps are 
attested on imported pottery (third-first century BCE), as well as a remark- 
able set of evidence linked to artisan production.?? Other inland examples 
seem to have resulted from Punic trade activity, such as the graffiti from 
Galera, Baza, and (even further inland) Toya, on Greek pieces from the late 


28 Pellicer 1963: 23-4 (see also Pellicer 2007: 22, 52-3) and Díaz Esteban 1965 (see now 
Zamora 20132); Molina, Huertas, and López Castro 1984: 283; Molina and Huertas 1984: fig. 5.6; 
Belmonte 2010: 172; Sánchez and Cabrera 2014. See also Mederos and Ruiz 2002. 

? Belmonte 2010: 172. 

3° Delattre 1904: 36-7; Solà-Solé 1960a: nos. 8-10; Astruc 1951: 56 (in Greek characters); Siret 
1907: 453 (in Latin characters, probably not a Punic name); Chabot 1935 (on terracotta incense 
burners); Adroher and López Marcos 1989: fig. 3.17 (a neo-Punic graffito). Conversely, 
Sanmartín 1986: 91 is an inventory number mistaken for an ancient graffiti; and Belmonte 
2011 is actually a mercantile mark. 
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Fig. 3.4. Inscription on a stela from Villaricos (Almeria). 
Museo Arqueológico Nacional. Photo: Fernando Velasco Mora (N.I. 1907/32/7). 


fifth-fourth century and later,?' though at least one older piece of evidence 
exists (probably dating from the sixth century sce): a text on gold leaf from 
Moraleda de Zafayona.?? 

Inscriptions from Murcia exist going back to the late seventh century BCE in 
the form of short inscriptions on elephant tusks from a merchant ship in El 
Bajo de la Campana.?? Most evidence from this area actually dates from the 
Punic or later period: graffiti and stamps from the fourth-first century from 
Cartagena and the surrounding area as well as at other points on the coast.** 
As regards inland Iberian settlements, graffiti on imported pottery are known 
as early as the late fifth century-first half of the fourth century scr; some of 


?' Rodríguez de Berlanga 1881-4: 397-8; Domínguez Monedero and Sánchez 2001: 192, 245. 
In contrast, some graffiti found at Cástulo do not appear to be Phoenician-Punic texts. 

22 Ruiz 2003. 

°° Sanmartín 1986: 90-1. More recent finds of the same type are under study, see Polzer 2014. 
An underwater find near the shore at Mazarrón (Sola-Solé 1967a: 28-33) was taken as an archaic 
epigraph (ninth century sce), but its nature and dating remain unclear. 

?* Márquez and Molina 2005: 339 (a Punic name in Greek script); Sanmartín 1986: 94-6; 
Martín Camino and Belmonte 1993; Martín Camino 1998: 14, 17; Belmonte and Filigheddu 
2004; possibly also Martínez Rodríguez 1991: 317-18, and Márquez and Molina 2005: 351; 
Zamora 2010a: 336-42. 
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them are mercantile (from the cemetery of El Cigarralejo) though one of them 
(from Torre Uchea, in Albacete) is actually a funerary inscription.’ 

On the coast of Alicante, a small group of archaic graffiti (second half of the 
eighth century-first half of the sixth century BcE) was found in La Fonteta?? 
plus a graffito of the same kind and period at the inland site of Peña Negra.” 
Late epigraphic evidence also exists in the area, much of it on imported 
materials: fourth-century sce graffiti at the trading post of Illeta dels Banyets?* 
and stamps and even painted texts from the fourth-first century Bce at the 
Iberian site of l'Alcádia d'Elx (ancient Ilici).*? From the later phase, examples 
also exist on imported Punic material in nearby inland areas, at the settlement of 
El Monastil (a stamp of the third-second century scE);^ also on the coast further 
north, from Denia (a stamp dating to the first half of the second century scs). 


3.2.3. Central-northern Mediterranean coast 


Stamps and graffiti have been found on imported material, especially central 
Mediterranean Punic amphorae in the northern País Valenciano? and in 
Catalonia, where the most significant examples come from Empúries“? 
(fourth-third century BCE) and Ullastret** (fourth-third century sce) though 
other instances have also been found at other coastal sites.*? 


?* Cuadrado 1968, 1987: pl. XX.1 (see also XX.2; the others do not appear to be Punic); López 
Precioso et al. 1993, López Precioso 2000; de Hoz 1998a: 221; 2002: 79. 

°° Elayi, González Prats, and Ruiz Segura 1998: 229-42; Elayi 2011. 

37 González Prats 1982: 363-4, 384-5; 1986. Some others have been put forward as Phoen- 
ician (Mederos and Ruiz 2001: 106-7) although they are unclear. Some contemporary graffiti 
from Les Moreres are also doubtful. 

?* Fuentes 1986a: nos. 01.01-02; García Martín 2003: no. 25. Other materials display non- 
graphemic or non-Phoenician marks. 

?? Solà-Solé 1960a: 283-5 (with some errors). The tituli picti in Ramos Folqués 1962: 92 and 
Solà-Solé 1965a: 31-3 are not Punic but Italic. Elayi 1990: no. 5 is not Punic either, but Iberian; 
no. 6 is doubtful. However, Zamora 2012 is Punic. 

4° Poveda 1994: pl. 14 (see also 15). Some other instances from the area (from Elda itself, from 
Camara) put forward as archaic examples (Ruiz and Mederos 2002; see also Mederos and Ruiz 
2000-1) are, however, uncertain. 

*% Records the name Magon in Greek letters (Aranegui 2002: 411, figs 3-4). 

? See Zamora 2005b (stamp from El Puig de la Nao in Castellón). Some third-second century 
BCE graffiti found on Iberian sites in Valencia (Mata and Soria 1997; Bonet and Mata 1998) such 
as el Tossal de Sant Miquel (ancient Edeta) have also been claimed to be Punic (Belmonte 2010: 
171) although this identification is highly doubtful. 

^? Almagro 1952: no. 17 (see Solà-Solé 1976: 193), no. 18 (see Fuentes and Gasca 1991), no. 30 
(see Ramón and Fuentes 1994) Punic in Greek letters; Fuentes 1993; Sanmartí et al. 1995: fig. 16. 

44 Oliva 1960: 381; Solà-Solé 1960a: no. 4; Oliva 1961-2: 336; Fuentes 1983; Sanmartí et al. 
1998: fig. 19.21; plus some others currently under analysis. 

^5 A couple of fourth-third century sce stamps were found in Roses, see Martín, Nieto, and 
Nolla 1979: 366, 369; possibly another at Alorda Park (Calafell), see Asensio 1996: fig. 8.108. 
Both at Alorda Park (see also Asensio et al. 1998) and at the site of Boades, in Castellgalí (see 
Sánchez i Campoy 1987) some graffiti have been identified as Punic texts (Belmonte 2010: 171) 
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3.2.4. Western coast of the Iberian peninsula 


In keeping with the increasing number of Phoenician finds identified in 
Portugal, a sixth-century graffito found at Abul, on the estuary of the River 
Sado, was interpreted to be Phoenician; others from the Mondego area do not 
appear to be of such provenance.** Conversely, at the mouth of the River 
Tagus, in Lisbon, a certain Phoenician graffito (from the first half of the 
seventh century BCE) and a funerary inscription on a gravestone from 
approximately the same period were discovered." Other cases from the 
lower Tagus on late imported amphora material (second-first century BCE) 
could also be instances of Punic or neo-Punic script.** 

Further north, in Galicia, where the Phoenician influence is also sought in 
the local archaeological record, an example found in Monforte de Lemos was 
interpreted as Phoenician“? though it is not an inscription but naturally 
produced lines. Other similar proposals made to date do not seem to corres- 
pond to Phoenician-Punic inscriptions. 


3.2.5. Inland areas of the Iberian peninsula 


Two graffiti uncovered at Cancho Roano are usually considered Phoenician, 
although they pose some questions.” A graffito from nearby Medellin could, 
however, be Phoenician," as the find from the not-too-distant Cabeça de 
Vaiamonte is certainly Punic.?? Other isolated finds of very varying date in the 
area of Madrid and Guadalajara have also been put forward as instances of 
Phoenician epigraphs,” although they are extremely doubtful. 


though they do not appear to be such. Two fourth-second century sce graffiti from Torre dels 
Encantats, Arenys (Zamora 2013: 374-5; see previously Almagro Gorbea 2003: 89), a fourth- 
century BCE graffito from El Vilar, Valls (Panosa 2015: 32-3), a third-century BCE stamp from Sant 
Boi de Llobregat (see Esteban and Prida 2006-7: pl. 188), and a fourth-century sce stamp from Mas 
Castelar, Pontós (Ferrer, Asensio, and Pons forthcoming) are, however, certainly Punic. 


^$ Sznycer 2000 (but cf., for example, Zamora 2013: 361); new finds (see n. 47) reopen the 
question. Mederos and Ruiz 2007 (graffiti from Olaia). 

^ Zamora 2014; Neto et al. 2016. At least one graffito from the site of Quinta de Almaraz 
(under study) is also Phoenician. 

‘8 At least one stamp seems to be part of a known series, Pimenta 2005: 73. Other examples 
(which include possible tituli picti), currently under analysis, are more doubtful (Zamora 2013: 364). 

^? Solà-Solé 1965a: 27-9. 5% Maluquer 1981: 344; 1983: 110. 

% Almagro-Gorbea 1977: 268, fig. 95; de Hoz 2007: 31. Other instances claimed to be 
Phoenician (Mederos and Ruiz 2001) are much more doubtful. 

*? Fabiaó 2001a: 220-2; Zamora forthcoming b. It appears to correspond to a late importa- 
tion, see $3.4.3. 

% According to Urbina et al. 2007: 75-7 and Ruiz 2012: 408-11 some archaic graffiti could 
have been located in Las Camas and in Torrejón de Velasco (Madrid). According to Azcárraga, 
Morín, and Urbina 2012: 227-8, at La Guirnalda (Guadalajara) one dates from the fourth 
century BCE. See Zamora 2013: 376. The stamp from San Antonio de Calaceite is not Punic 
though it was initially put forward as such (see Zamora 2013: 375). 
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3.3. CHARACTERISTICS OF AND GENERAL ISSUES 
CONCERNING THE MATERIAL PRESERVED 


In contrast to the magnitude and significance of the Phoenician presence in 
the peninsula (well attested by archaeological finds and by classical sources), 
the number and importance of Phoenician inscriptions may continue to be 
limited, although not as much as in the past. The irregular chronological and 
geographical distribution of the epigraphic material is also currently much less 
noticeable than before. Both features are aggravated when taking into consid- 
eration only the clear instances of writing produced in situ, even more so when 
focusing exclusively on inscriptions proper. In particular, typically Phoenician 
types of inscriptions found elsewhere (such as funerary or dedicatory inscrip- 
tions) are hardly recorded in the peninsula (in contrast to the relatively large 
number of locations put forward as Phoenician sanctuaries and the number of 
burials identified as Phoenician or Punic). 

Having said that, the relative lack of inscriptions, heterogeneous space-time 
distribution, and an irregular balance of the different genres of text are, 
however, typical attributes of the entire Phoenician corpus.** They are partly 
fortuitous and the result of the particular circumstances surrounding research 
in the different areas settled by the Phoenicians over the course of history, but 
also a consequence of the intrinsic characteristics of the texts themselves, 
which enhance the effects of such chance circumstances and their particular 
features. As is well known, normal writing amongst the Phoenicians was most 
commonly undertaken on perishable materials.” Only a small percentage of 
texts might potentially be preserved; these comprised some everyday docu- 
ments written on unusual surfaces (for instance on fragments of stone or 
pottery instead of the usual perishable material), and those which deliberately 
sought to link a text to a common object (almost always for production, 
commercial, or proprietary purposes) or aimed at making a message perman- 
ent (mainly to commemorate a dedication or in a funerary context, although 
other uses were also possible). The development and expansion of the afore- 
mentioned habits (especially the latter, truly epigraphic in nature) also seem to 
have varied in different Phoenician communities (each of them experiencing 
their own specific historical circumstances) thus contributing to the overall 
heterogeneity. The processes of conservation, discovery, identification, and 
analysis have had a varying impact on this limited and irregular evidence, 
resulting in the pronounced disparity in the distribution and characteristics of 


54 On the corpus of Phoenician texts, see for example Amadasi 1995. 

°° Typical of alphabetic script in the Levant from its earliest origin (except for Ugarit, 
whose texts on tablets to some extent allow us to assess the loss of documents, see Zamora 
2006, 2007a). 
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the material known, a situation that applies to the entire Phoenician world, 
as well as to the Iberian peninsula.?* 

In view of the above points, the areas of the Iberian peninsula where there 
was a Phoenician presence should not be contemplated as strangely illiterate 
for long or intermittent periods of time, but rather as zones where true 
epigraphic practices (at least some of them) may have been limited. Historical 
reasons (particularly those concerning the socio-political organization within 
Phoenician settlements in the peninsula) may have underlain these processes. 
Be that as it may, this possible peculiarity in the case of Hispania ought not 
to be overstated as it does not differ greatly from a substantial proportion of 
the lands with Phoenician settlements. Furthermore, the situation in terms 
of the inscriptions themselves continues to be highly sensitive to the state of 
research (archaeological, above all)?" and subject to the hazards of conser- 
vation and discovery,?? therefore being liable to change in the future.” 


3.4. USES OF WRITING AMONGST THE PHOENICIANS 
IN THE IBERIAN PENINSULA 


In the meantime, it is possible to note at least a reflection of the written 
activity carried out by Phoenicians in the Iberian peninsula on the extant 
material. Particularly noteworthy in this respect are the instances of writing 
on locally produced materials as many are clear evidence of the use of 
writing in this zone (for various purposes) and, in some cases, they also 
reveal habitual uses which are otherwise untraceable. They are thus the most 
secure way of evaluating the level of literacy amongst Phoenicians in the 
peninsula. In contrast, the more limited number of dedicatory or funerary 
inscriptions serves as a limited basis to observe the development of true 
epigraphic habits. 


56 Zamora 2004, 2005a. 

57 Cádiz is a good example as recent excavations there have modified the panorama notably, 
see $3.2.1. 

% A case of the fortunate combination of archaeological activity and chance conservation is 
the recent find of a funerary inscription on a gravestone in Lisbon, see $3.2.4. 

°? Both in terms of the volume and type of finds, changing our perception of the develop- 
ment of written and epigraphic practice in the peninsula and, therefore, of its historical 
circumstances. In short, Zamora 2005a: 1109 is still valid: “The peninsular Phoenician settle- 
ments which, in any case, still suffer from problems of analysis have not clearly shown to date the 
conditions that may justify an early development of the epigraphic habits (with the comfortable 
paradox that the always possible future epigraphic finds may then prove the existence of such 
conditions). 
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3.4.1. Domestic uses: property marks 


As stated before, many of the Phoenician settlements in the Iberian peninsula 
that have been excavated under controlled conditions have yielded graffiti on 
sherds practically from their earliest levels. Some of the best known instances 
include those found at settlements in the area of Malaga (Toscanos, Morro de 
Mezquitilla, Cerro del Villar, now also La Rebanadilla), at the Alicante site of 
La Fonteta, in Castillo de Doña Blanca, and now also in the city of Cádiz.? The 
number of fragments with genuine Phoenician graphemes is small in propor- 
tion to the ceramic material unearthed so far, and even fewer are inscribed on 
pottery that can be identified as having been manufactured at the site in 
question or in other regions of the peninsula. Yet few as they might be,” 
they give evidence of the knowledge and use of the Phoenician alphabet at 
these places practically from the moment of their foundation, as some of these 
sherds may date from the eighth-seventh century sce (with an irregular, 
though noticeable continuity in later periods). 

These instances of writing almost invariably consist of brief graffiti which 
can quite often be read and interpreted as Phoenician personal names. When 
written on domestic materials, the name seems to correspond to the owner of 
the inscribed object (quite probably also the author of the text)? They 
therefore constitute samples of the everyday, domestic use of writing (in this 
case to unequivocally mark ownership of an object). 


3.4.2. Habitual uses (of various types) on perishable materials 


In view of the characteristics of some of these graffiti on locally produced 
materials it follows that those who wrote them had learnt to write the linear 
Phoenician alphabet on its habitual perishable materials and maintained the 
skill and ductus of someone who regularly wrote on such surfaces. These 
graphic traits, along with the existence of ostraca and documents written in 
ink? indicate the existence of texts being written on perishable material in the 
Phoenician zones of the peninsula from a very early date,* as confirmed by 
the find of clay cretulae (which had been used to seal documents written on 


© See $3.2.1 and 3.22. Consisting both of domestic vessels and amphorae for transport 
purposes, imported, and locally manufactured pieces. 

5! Even fewer if we consider only those written on domestic vessels (whose circulation can be 
surmised to be null or very limited). See Zamora 2005a. 

2 See for instance in Cunchillos 1993, an early seventh-century BCE graffito from Doña Blanca 
on the lower side ofthe rim of a bowl (a frequent spot for these graffiti, along with other points on 
the external surfaces of the vessels); cf. $3.4.4.2. 

5? See examples of these documents in Cunchillos and Zamora 2004. 

5* Zamora 2005a. 
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papyrus) in archaic occupation levels.** These lost documents must have been 
of very varied type: the existence of letters can be conjectured?? as well as 
administrative and legal documents at least (see §3.4.4.1). The matrixes of the 
inscribed seals found in the area?" must have been used mostly in controlling, 
sanctioning, or authenticating these types of documents. 

The use of writing amongst the Phoenicians in the Iberian peninsula was 
therefore much more widespread than directly attested by preserved docu- 
ments. Writing must have been a common cultural practice in Phoenician 
communities in the peninsula from the very start. This fact aptly befits the role 
these communities seem to have played in the development of local scripts, 
bearing in mind the similarities between the earliest samples of these scripts 
and the Phoenician linear alphabet, the closeness of Phoenician settlement 
areas to the earliest local epigraphic evidence, and the chronological continuity 
between the arrival or settlement of Phoenician peoples and the appearance of 
the first documents in Palaeohispanic scripts. 

In this respect, the appearance of a local inscription dating from the seventh 
century BCE in a literate Phoenician context (at Castillo de Doña Blanca) must 
be pointed out.** At such a time and place, people of different written cultures 
(and probably diverse languages) coexisted using the same material culture. 
The stage preceding such cohabitation, either here or at other locations where 
contact and coexistence took place, involving interaction between literate 
colonial peoples and indigenous populations, may have constituted an appropri- 
ate framework for the creation of local scripts and, in general, for the develop- 
ment of a written indigenous culture (which may have thus initially inherited the 
basic characteristics of the written Phoenician culture, including its functional 
and material preferences, prior to continuing its own development). 


3.4.3. School uses? 


At Castillo de Dofia Blanca as well, a graffiti containing at least the first four 
graphemes of the Phoenician alphabet was found on local pottery (dating from 
the late eighth century-early seventh century scE)."? Similar evidence derived 


55 At the Teatro cómico' site in Cádiz; Gener et al. 2012. Graffiti were also found there (see $3.2.1, 
Zamora et al. 2010), some of them on local materials. To date, they constitute the oldest clear and 
published evidence (dating from the early eighth century sce) for the practice of writing in the peninsula. 

$6 Some of the cretulae from Cádiz were made in the East, see Gener et al. 2012. 

67 See $3.2.1 (Delgado 1871-6: cxxxi—see $3.6.1, Fig. 3.1; Solà-Solé 1960a: no. 6). 

55 Correa and Zamora 2008. It is one of the oldest datable pieces of evidence of a Palaeohis- 
panic script. It was incised, like many other Phoenician graffiti from the site, on locally produced 
Phoenician ware. 

59? Zamora 2005a. 

7% Cunchillos 1991. Possibly incomplete. It may be interpreted as a property mark (Zamora 
2010c: 32-3) though, after re-examination (Zamora forthcoming b), the abecedarium option 
seems more probable. 
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from elsewhere in the Phoenician-Punic world has been interpreted as 
learning exercises," and this kind of school use could certainly fit the resi- 
dential context of the find and its literate environment. However, it would 
seem that some of these abecedaries are more likely to have reflected ritual 
practices (possibly apotropaic)”? as seems to be the case in another graffito 
from the peninsula: a pottery fragment found in Cabeca de Vaiamonte with 
the six first signs of the alphabet (in cursive Punic script dating from the 
second-first century BCE); it was incised on the pot prior to its firing,”? which 
indeed is not in agreement with the idea of a learning exercise. The vessel 
seems to be imported so, in any event, it does not reflect local practices. 


3.4.4. Economic uses: administrative, 
commercial, and productive 


3.4.4.1. Administrative and accounting annotations 


Ostraca, documents reusing ceramic fragments as writing materials, have also 
been found at Castillo de Doña Blanca. One of them seems to reflect an 
administrative use; another, painted and repetitive, might consist of some 
kind of account." At Tavira, also within the Cádiz area of influence, another 
ostracon dating from the sixth century sce with administrative annotations 
was found.”” In the absence of evidence for the intermediate period, a final 
document extends the available evidence into the period of Roman domin- 
ation: in Alcalá del Río an ostracon on slate with accounting notations in 
cursive Punic (first half of the second century sce, Fig. 3.5) was found." These 
show evidence of the prolonged use of Phoenician writing and language in the 
peninsula in economic transactions, a use which must have resulted in a much 
broader range of written production, nowadays totally lost. A large number of 
unpreserved documents on papyrus are also likely to have been connected 
with the management of economic (mostly commercial) transactions and to 
related correspondence and legal documents (see §3.4.2). 


3.4.4.2. Commercial or mercantile indications or marks 


Some of the Phoenician graffiti from the Iberian peninsula were made on 
amphorae, typically used for commercial distribution. While some of these 


See for example Bonnet 1991, 2003. 

See Dornseiff 1925. In the context of the Iberian peninsula, see Velaza 2012a. 

Fabiaó 2001a; Zamora forthcoming b. A study and epigraphic edition is forthcoming. 
7% Cunchillos and Zamora 2004: 123; Zamora 2005a: fig. 12. 

75 Amadasi and Zamora 2008. See $3.2.1. 

76 Zamora et al. 2004 [2007], Zamora 2007. See $3.2.1. 
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Fig. 3.5. Neo-Punic inscription on a plaque from Alcala del Rio (Sevilla). 


© José Angel Zamora. 


vessels were imported, others were manufactured in the peninsula itself" as 
they were recovered in the peninsula, they are highly likely to reflect Phoen- 
ician writing practices within the area. Some of these graffiti correspond to 
personal names while others seem to refer to people or places.” Whereas uses 
similar to property marks may not be discarded, it is quite probable that these 
graffiti correspond to indications or marks linked with the trade of goods 


77 Both types of find may coexist, see Zamora et al. 2010: 44. 

7* For instance Zamora et al. 2010 (tcc1, personal name on an amphora from Cádiz); Zamora 
2014 (a possible place name on an amphora from Málaga); Zamora and Sáez 2014 (people 
identified by their place of origin or residence on an amphora from Málaga). Note that no clear 
reference to the contents of the containers (the traded goods) is made in these types of texts. 
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(senders and points of origin, persons in charge and intermediaries, addressees 
and destinations, etc.).?? 

Other graffiti on fine wares, frequently imported, seem to correspond to the 
trade in the vessels themselves, using typically mercantile codes and notations. 
Clear instances of these are the Punic graffiti on Greek vases, often mere 
letters, though at times explicit annotations by a merchant.* Note the pres- 
ence on some pieces of both Greek and Punic graffiti, presenting evidence of 
complex commercial processes.** The Punic texts seem to be the last to have 
been added, so in some cases they may not be the result of the final trader’s 
intervention, but that of the owners themselves?” (some Punic graffiti on 
Greek vases actually look like property marks).?? 

It should also be noted that at least two Phoenician sites in the peninsula 
(Castillo de Doña Blanca and Cerro del Villar)** have produced examples of 
weights inscribed with letters in the Phoenician alphabet, which must have 
served to differentiate them in trade or artisan-related activities. These objects 
habitually display simple symbols and, whenever graphemes appear, they are 
usually rigid or simplified, so it would not be totally accurate to view them as 
instances of the use of writing in the commercial sphere. 


3.4.4.3. Indications and marks of production 


Some of the graffiti preserved are linked to the manufacturing process of the 
object they are inscribed on (or were made in manufacturing environments, as 
can be claimed for texts incised on pottery prior to the firing of the vessels).*° 
The more abundant non-graphemic marks may have fulfilled similar func- 
tions; hence these functions were probably not unusual (and possibly not 
excessively complex). We may only put forward conjectures as regards their 


7? The same function, though on imported materials, must have been the reason for the 
graffiti on the ivory tusks from El Bajo de la Campana, see $3.2.2. 

9? See for example the crater from Galera (see $3.2.2) seemingly displaying the amount of 
pieces in its lot, the price of the sample, or a similar indication. The appearance of numerals is 
typical in these texts. 

81 See for example the crater from Toya (see $3.2.2) with a Greek numeral and a Punic letter 
incised on the external side of the base (a typical location for this type of marks). 

*? This is the case of the skyphos from Empúries (Sanmartí et al. 1995: fig. 16; see also 
Tremoleda 2000) incised with a Punic name (in a particular transcription) possibly correspond- 
ing to a trader or an owner. The last owner, a Punic person, of the Attic bolsal from Torre Uchea 
(see $3.2.2) gave it a funerary use (see $3.4.5). 

*° Because of their formulation and position on the piece; see, for example, Almagro 1952: 
nos. 17-18 (from Empüries, see §3.2.3). 

** Aubet 2002 (see also Elayi 1997: 278, 304); Cunchillos and Zamora 2004: nn. 29, 36; 126. 

35 See for example Solà-Solé 1976: 192-3 and García Alfonso 1998, from Cerro del Villar. The 
oriental manufacture of some containers indicates that their ante coctionem texts had been 
written outside the peninsula, see for example Cunchillos 1992: 81-3. 
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purposes: differentiating items or lots based on the production phase, their 
characteristics, destination, etc. 

The sealing of amphorae, typical of Punic productions (especially, though not 
exclusively, in the area surrounding Carthage) in the fifth-first century BCE is 
close to this sort of practice. The amphorae display occasional imprints of seals, 
some of them with letters.** A relatively large number of them have been found in 
the peninsula. Their purpose (or purposes) is unclear: on the one hand, it must 
have corresponded to similar uses to those of production graffiti, though much 
more systematic and extensive: on the other hand, they may possibly have also 
fulfilled other functions." In any event, they are instances of the use of writing in 
Punic production environments, though mostly outside the Iberian peninsula. 

The graffito incised on a small cast matrix also found at Castillo de Doña 
Blanca is testimony to the early use of writing in the artisan sphere in the 
peninsula.** While it may have simply been a property mark (it shows a personal 
name), other uses linked to its role as a production tool should not be ruled out. 
Letters on jewellers’ tools or on the aforementioned weights have also appeared 
at Castillo de Doña Blanca and Cerro del Villar.? From a much later period, a 
series of terracotta incense-burners found in Villaricos”” displayed a neo-Punic 
text, in relief and in reverse, originally existing (incised and not reversed) on the 
mould of the potter (whose name it must have reproduced). 


3.4.5. Funerary uses 


Only four funerary inscriptions in the Phoenician script and language have been 
found so far in the Iberian peninsula itself. Those which have been known 
for the longest time come from the Andalusian Mediterranean area: the text 
painted on an urn from the ‘Laurita cemetery in Almuñécar dates from the 
seventh century BcE (see $3.6.3, Fig. 3.3) and its quality demonstrates that 
the author was a master in the art of writing (a further indication of the use 
of writing in a peninsular settlement beyond what has been directly attested to); 
the fourth-century BCE text on the stela from Villaricos” also marked the grave of 
a deceased person of Phoenician-Punic name and ancestry (see $3.4, Fig. 3.4). 
The other two, more recent finds, do not come from the coastal areas of 
Andalusia or eastern Spain traditionally accepted as Phoenician or Punic. The 


8° The inscribed seal matrixes found in the peninsula seems not to be of the type used for 
sealing amphorae, see $3.42, although recent finds (the new stamp seal from Mertola) could 
change this view. 

$7 Controls or sanctions were possibly added and a possible link with the future contents of 
the amphorae should not be discarded (involving some sort of integration of different economic 
processes) though it is debatable. See Ramón 1995: 245-55; Zamora 2005b. 

5 Zamora 2009 (whose reading direction is incorrect: it should be rotated 180 degrees). 

8° Cunchillos and Zamora, 2004: nn. 20, 29, 36; 126; see §3.4.4.2. 

°° See $3.2.2 (Chabot 1935). ?! See $3.2.2 (Delattre 1904: 36-7). 
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oldest (dating from the early/middle seventh century sce) is an inscription 
on a stone stela found in Lisbon;” though incomplete, it seems to display the 
beginning of a Phoenician funerary formula, perhaps with non-Phoenician 
names. The funerary inscription from the Iberian necropolis of Torre Uchea 
(Albacete),” from the early fourth century BCE, in contrast, records a deceased 
person with a Punic name. Despite the existence of relatively few preserved 
examples, the habit of incorporating a text into a grave as a form of identification 
and remembrance of the deceased was therefore practised in the peninsula by 
people using the Phoenician language and script almost from the time of their 
arrival and until a late period even in contexts which seem different from theirs, 
perhaps even transmitting this custom to non-Phoenician individuals. 


3.4.6. Ritual uses: offerings and apotropaic practices 


3.4.6.1. Offering texts 


An almost canonical instance of a Phoenician dedicatory inscription was 
incised on the Astarte statuette from El Carambolo”* (see 6.2, Fig. 3.2) in the 
late eighth century scr. A votive text is also found on a ring from Cadiz 
(probably datable to the second half of the second century sce) dedicated to 
the god Milkashtart.?? However, no other clear examples of dedications exist,” 
nor further instances of possible temple inscriptions. There are no epigraphic 
indications either of the existence in the peninsula of texts (sacred, liturgical, 
divinatory, etc.) from temple libraries or archives though their existence may 
be surmised in the light of what classical sources recount. 

The scarcity of dedicatory inscriptions in the peninsula seems, nonetheless, 
rather surprising. The constant dedication of offerings in Phoenician sanctu- 
aries ought to have produced a relatively large amount of inscriptions, which 
would have therefore been preserved in greater numbers. It is thus worth 
considering whether the habit of inscribing preservable texts on votive 
offerings was not as well developed in the peninsula as elsewhere in the 
Phoenicio-Punic world. However, a similar dearth of documents occurs in 
many of these Phoenician and Punic lands. It should also be recalled that 
many cult centres in the Phoenician West (first of all, the temple of Melqart 


?? See $3.22. Apart from graffiti, it is one of the only two Phoenician inscriptions on stone 
found in the peninsula, although recent finds (the new stamp seal from Mertola) could change 
this view. 

?* See $3.22. It was added to an Attic bolsal with Greek mercantile graffiti, see $3.4.4.2. 

?* See $3.2.1 (Solà-Solé 1966: 97-108). It is not clear if it was made and inscribed in the 
peninsula or abroad, Zamora forthcoming b. 

?5 See $3.2.1 (Solà-Solé 1961: 251-6). 

°° The fourth-century sce text painted on a crater from Alcúdia is rather obscure, see $3.2.2 
(Zamora 2012). A brief graffiti in Gorham's Cave does not appear to be dedicatory; see $3.2.2 (Zamora 
et al. 2013; Gutiérrez et al. 2014). 
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in Cadiz, so renowned in ancient times) have either been completely lost or 
are yet to be found or excavated. 


3.4.6.2. Apotropaic texts 


A petition to the god Eshmun for protection was incised on a small piece of 
gold leaf from Moraleda de Zafayona.” Probably deposited inside a grave, it 
must have been aimed (as other similar Phoenician finds seem to corroborate) 
at extending the god’s help and protection into the afterlife. While it may not 
be claimed with any certainty that the amulet and/or its inscription were made 
in the peninsula, the text and its apotropaic function must have been perfectly 
understood by those giving it its final use (in the sixth-fifth century sce). This 
constitutes the sole testimony to this type of use of writing in the peninsula, 
unless the aforementioned abecedaries (see $3.4.3) fulfilled a similar function. 


3.4.7. Official uses 


The inscription on the above-mentioned Milkashtart ring (see $3.4.6.1) states 
that the jewel had been dedicated to the god and to his servants by the ‘people 
of Gadir. Should this be an institutional allusion, it would constitute the sole 
instance in the peninsula of an incription explicitly emanating from an official 
body. Whatever the case, Punic and neo-Punic coin legends (as well as the 
controversial case of the so-called Libyo-Phoenician coins)?* display evidence 
of the prolonged official use of the Phoenician script within the Peninsula and 
the very likely identity value attached to it in a large number of peninsular 
cities of Phoenicio-Punic ancestry. 


3.5. FINAL CONSIDERATIONS: LITERACY 
AND EPIGRAPHIC PRACTICE AMONG 
PHOENICIANS IN THE IBERIAN PENINSULA 


The Phoenician epigraphy from the peninsula known to date therefore 
features certain general characteristics typical of the entire Phoenician corpus 
(a relative scarcity of inscriptions, heterogeneous distribution in time and 
space, irregular evidence in terms of genres), as a result of chance, circum- 
stances and of the particularities of research into the intrinsic characteristics 
of documents (a tendency to use writing on specific perishable material and 


?7 See $3.2.2. The leaf, including a typical representation of the Egyptian decans, is preserved 
within its case. 
?* See for example Alfaro 1998; García-Bellido 1993; see in general Alfaro et al. 1993. 
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an uneven development of written texts that were potentially or deliberately 
preservable). 

Within these general features, the paucity of documents in the peninsula 
(alleviated by occasional but consistent new discoveries) no longer seems as 
significant as before. New finds have also contributed to removing some 
chronological and spatial gaps; yet the scarcity of dedicatory or funerary 
examples (and the almost total lack of official or monumental inscriptions 
of any kind) continues to be remarkable as opposed to the relatively high 
presence of graffiti on domestic implements and commercial containers (plus 
the existence of ostraca). With regard to the latter, these numerous documents 
demonstrate with certainty that writing was commonly used in peninsular 
areas with a Phoenician presence (revealing an extensive use of the Phoenician 
alphabet on non-preserved materials) whereas the lack of the former could 
indicate a limited or particular development in the peninsula of genuine 
epigraphic practices (or at least of some of them) possibly linked to the 
socio-political organization of peninsular Phoenician settlements and, in 
general, to their own historical conditions. 

This last factor, however, ought not to be overstated as vicissitudes deter- 
mining finds and fluctuations in research activities continue to play a major 
part. The situation may change in the future with the appearance of fresh 
evidence allowing a better knowledge of, precisely, the historical circum- 
stances applying to the development of epigraphic habits amongst the Phoe- 
nicians in the peninsula, as it is now easier to ascertain their definite and 
regular, though to a great extent invisible, use of writing. 


3.6. SELECTION OF TEXTS 
3.6.1. Inscription on the seal from Puertas de Tierra (Cadiz) 


Inscribed seal matrix of gemstone mounted in gold combining figurative 
elements with two brief lines of reversed text (Fig. 3.1). It was a stray find in 
Cadiz in the zone of "Puertas de Tierra’. Quite probably part of grave goods, its 
letters (perhaps from the late eighth-early seventh century BCE) are not 
properly Phoenician (they were thought to be Hebrew though they could be 
Philistine or, more probably, Moabite). 


1) Inml De Naamel, 
2) prt  paarat 


The text, like many of this kind, contains a personal name, introduced by 
a preposition conveying ownership. It is followed by what could be a post, a 
profession, or an origo. 
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3.6.2. Inscription on a statuette from El Carambolo (Sevilla) 


Inscription in Phoenician letters of the late eighth century sce on the pedestal 
of a bronze statuette depicting a naked seated female (Fig. 3.2). It was found at 
the foot of the hill of El Carambolo (Sevilla). 


1) ks ’z pl blytn This throne was made by Baalyaton, 
2) bn d'mlk wbdb'I b son of Daamilk, and Abdbaal, son 
3) n d'mlk bn yšll of Daamilk, son of Yishael, for 

4) ‘strt hr rbtn k Ashtart Hor, our Lady, because 

5) šm qldbrnm she heard the voice of their words 


The formula is typical of Phoenician inscriptions of the period: a ‘throne’ (the 
statuette and its seat, lost) is offered by two brothers to the goddess Astarte 
Hor (the figure depicted). The particular epiclesis of the goddess, already 
known in the Near East (where precedents go back to the Bronze Age) quite 
probably identifies her as ‘Syria’. 


3.6.3. Text painted on an urn from the 'Laurita' 
cemetery (Almufiécar) 


Text painted on an amphora-type vessel of yellowish-white alabaster, reused 
as a funerary urn in a grave in the Laurita cemetery’ in Almuñécar (Granada), 
ancient Seks (Fig. 3.3). The burial was dated to the first three quarters of the 
seventh century BCE, in keeping with the palaeographical dating of the text. It 
was skilfully written, perhaps by a specialized scribe or in any case by a literate 
member of the community. 


1) qbrt Burial 
2) mgn bn'ribn his of Magon, the son of Arish, the son of Hilles 


The deceased person is identified not only by his own and his father's name 
but also by his grandfather's, maybe anchoring the ascendency of the deceased 
to an ancestor who was particularly important to the family or to the group. 


3.6.4. Inscription on a stela from Villaricos 


Funerary inscription incised on a soft limestone stela in Phoenician characters 
from the fourth century sce (or the late fifth century sce at the earliest) 
(Fig. 3.4). It was found at the cemetery of Villaricos (Almería) corresponding 
to ancient Baria. 


1) qbr Tomb of 
2) grs Gerash- 
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3) trt bn tart, son of 
4) b'lpls  Baalpilles 


It therefore marked, in a typically Phoenician manner, the burial of an 
individual identified by his and his father's name (both anthroponyms char- 
acteristically Phoenician-Punic). 


3.6.5. Plate with a neo-Punic inscription 
from Alcalá del Río (Sevilla) 


Incomplete fragment on grey slate incised on both sides with late cursive 
Punic script (neo-Punic”) found in Alcalá del Río (Sevilla). It appeared on the 
access to the old town from its river port, in contexts dating to the first half of 
the second century BCE. 


Side A) 


1) lhmm 3[+?] Loaves:3... 
2) lhmm 3 [?]  Loaves: 3... 
3) Ihmm 3[+?] Loaves: 3... 


Side B) 

1) [— mlt]h (2) ... [one porti]on (?). 

2) [— ]mlth . .. One portion. 

3) [— ]+ mlth Im++++ — ...one portion for NP(?). 


It contains accounting annotations seemingly made by one individual con- 
cerning the delivery or reception of an amount of goods, perhaps with added 
indications regarding their destination or purpose. It testifies to the presence 
of traders using the Punic language in Baetica when it was already under 
Roman rule. 
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Palaeohispanic writing systems 
Classification, origin, and development 


J. Ferrer and N. Moncunill 


4.1. INTRODUCTION 


Palaeohispanic languages were essentially written by means of different 
epichoric writing systems, which, in view of some of their common character- 
istic features, are believed to have belonged to the same family. Nevertheless, as 
will be summarized in the following sections, the stemma to represent their 
interrelationship is still under debate, as is the phonetic value of some of the 
characters. 

On the other hand, in certain more residual cases, the Latin and even the 
Greek alphabet were also directly adopted: Latin is actually the only writing 
system used in the few extant Lusitanian inscriptions; it is also found in a 
limited number of Celtiberian texts and in a few Iberian inscriptions. Even 
rarer is the use of Greek, restricted to only three Iberian graffiti. However, a 
local variant of the Greek alphabet, labelled as Graeco-Iberian, was more 
widely used to write the Iberian language. There are also some mint names 
in the province of Cádiz on coins dating to the second and first century BCE 
that in the former communis opinio used to be considered to have been written 
in a local script, the Libyo-Phoenician alphabet, although more recent studies 
consider this just a local variant of the Punic alphabet. 

The first set, that is the local or Palaeohispanic systems, consists of at least 
four different scripts, which, on the basis of their internal features, can in turn 
be divided into two large groups: the northern and the southern scripts. 
The former is composed by, firstly, north-eastern Iberian and, secondly, 
Celtiberian. In addition, some northern inscriptions, mainly from the territory 
historically considered to have been of the Vascones, cannot be clearly classi- 
fied either as Iberian or Celtiberian, which might suggest the existence of a 
further, slightly different northern script type, which is not yet clearly defined. 
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The latter group, in turn, comprises south-eastern Iberian, the south-western 
or Tartessian script, and finally the Espanca script. In addition, some southern 
inscriptions cannot be clearly classified as either Iberian or south-western. 
This may also point to the existence of other Palaeohispanic scripts, not yet 
clearly defined, within the southern type. Finally, among the local writing 
systems, which constitute the object of this work, the above-mentioned 
Graeco-Iberian alphabet also needs to be considered, even though it should 
not strictly be included in the category of Palaeohispanic scripts. 

The areas in Map 4.1 correspond to the distribution of each script. The 
specific places where the inscriptions were found are represented by dots 
whose size is proportional to the number of finds. The square dots represent 
coin mints whose location is well known. The map also shows the area along 
the southern coast of the Iberian peninsula and the Balearic Islands where 
Palaeohispanic scripts were not used or were just residual and the dominant 
written culture was Phoenician. It must be noted that the boundaries shown in 
the map are not always rigid: occasionally they may vary depending on the 
chronology, and the areas can overlap, as clearly happens in the case of the 
unclassified southern scripts and the Phoenician epigraphic area. Some dots 
may appear outside the main area where the corresponding script is recorded: 
they correspond to inscriptions on portable objects or found in exceptional 
locations. 


North-eastern 
Iberian script 


Ek. bs 
Y. 
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Graeco-lberian 

script 
South- ho sched a Phoenician 
western UU RRS “BRP as epigraphic 
Script ^ Espanca A "y area 


ript eat 


Map 4.1. Geographical localization of the Palaeohispanic scripts, the Graeco-Iberian 
alphabet, and the Phoenician epigraphic area. 
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All Palaeohispanic writing systems are characterized by a similar corpus of 
signs and the coexistence of both alphabetic and syllabic graphemes: the 
former were used for vowels and continuous consonants and the latter for 
plosives. This syllabic component implies some limitations in the notation of 
Palaeohispanic languages, such as the impossibility of writing a plosive + 
continous consonant group or a plosive at the end of a word, even if, from a 
phonetic point of view, these combinations did exist and might even have had 
a phonological value. 

Although the first attempts to decipher Palaeohispanic scripts date back to 
the sixteenth century, the fact that they are not alphabetical but semi-syllabic 
considerably delayed their final decoding. The key achievement in this respect 
occurred at the beginning of the twentieth century, when M. Gómez-Moreno 
identified the value for most of the northern characters, including the syllabic 
ones.’ This decoding was essentially possible thanks to the existence of coin 
inscriptions, which were, in some cases, bilingual and, in some other cases, 
clearly linkable to place names known through ancient Greek and Latin sources. 
The discovery of some Iberian inscriptions written in the Graeco-Iberian 
alphabet, the most remarkable being the lead sheet from La Serreta d'Alcoi 
(A.04.01), which revealed the phonetics of the Iberian language, was also helpful 
in this respect, as was the existence of a Latin inscription with an extensive list of 
Iberian personal names, known as the Turma Salluitana (CIL Y^, 709). 

Nevertheless, it must be pointed out that, in general terms, decipherment is 
much less advanced in the case of the southern scripts, in some cases being just 
at a preliminary stage. Moreover, some aspects concerning the overall func- 
tioning of these scripts were not entirely deciphered until very recent dates, 
and a number of specific questions are even still undergoing research, as will 
be explained below (p. 82, 89, 91, 94-8, 105-8). 

The Palaeohispanic scripts are not internally uniform, but show diachronic 
as well as geographical variations; this is why the number of signs and even 
their value are not absolutely stable within every script. Such is, for instance, 
the case of Celtiberian, whose two variants, eastern and western, differ in the 
use of the nasal signs, as is shown in Table 4.1. 

There is also a feature shared by most Palaeohispanic scripts: the possibility 
that they offer to differentiate some similar signs with close phonetic values by 
an additional stroke;? rather than a mere diacritic, this stroke tends to be an 
integral component of the sign itself, and, thus, it is not always easy to isolate it 
at first sight. This subset of scripts with a larger number of variants has been 
labelled as “dual”. The recent discovery of dual abecedaries confirms that these 
dualities were integrated in the standard scripts (Fig. 4.2), where the pair of 


! Gómez-Moreno 1922, 1949. 
? Maluquer 1968; de Hoz 1985; Correa 1992a; Ferrer 2005, 2010a, 2015; Jordán 2005, 2007. 
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signs always appears in the same order: the complex variant, with its 
additional stroke, in the first place and, afterwards, the simple one. 

These dualities can affect different sets of sounds: plosives, continuous 
consonants, and even vowels. However, and despite their independent 
appearance in the abecedaries, only in the first-named case has the phonetic 
opposition (in this case, voiced-unvoiced) between the simple and the com- 
plex been confirmed. Therefore, on the basis of the extent of the use of 
dualities, it is possible to identify different subsets within every script: 


e The north-eastern Iberian script can be divided into: (i.) extended dual, 
when dualities affect plosives, continuous consonants, and vowels; 
(ii.) standard dual, when it only affects plosives, and (iii) non-dual, 
when the script lacks dualities. 


* The Celtiberian script, in both its eastern and western variants, can be 
divided into: (i.) standard dual, or (ii.) non-dual. 


e South-eastern Iberian, on the basis of the currently available evidence, 
seems to have always been dual, with dualities for both plosives and 
continuous consonants. 


e The south-western script and the script represented by the Espanca 
abecedary are clearly non-dual. 


While the standard dual systems for north-eastern Iberian and Celtiberian are 
unanimously accepted, the extended dualities for north-eastern Iberian and 
the dual system for south-eastern Iberian are still controversial: some scholars 
consider the opposition might be phonological, whereas others consider it mean- 
ingless, and explain it as a mere result of the normal variations in handwriting. 


4.2. THE NORTHERN PALAEOHISPANIC SCRIPTS 
4.2.1. The north-eastern Iberian script 


The north-eastern Iberian script, also known as Levantine Iberian, is attested 
in the north-eastern quarter of the Iberian peninsula from the second half of 
the fifth century sce to the first century ce in c.2,250 inscriptions in the Iberian 
language. In most cases the direction of writing goes from left to right, but it is 
occasionally written from right to left instead. There are only around thirty 
right-to-left texts, and most of them are ceramic stamps in which the model 
was actually left to right. One of the most remarkable exceptions is the Bolvir 
rock-face abecedary (Fig. 4.2.2). 

The majority of the north-eastern Iberian inscriptions are very short and do 
not need word separators, but long texts (c.200 items) usually do make use 
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of them. The most common word separator consists of two vertical dots. 
Nevertheless, the oldest epigraphic tradition tends to use three or more vertical 
dots instead; in the most recent inscriptions on stone, on the other hand, the 
use of a single dot is frequent, imitating the Roman style. Occasionally, a 
vertical bar can also be used and, in some rare cases, there is just a blank space. 


4.2.2. The non-dual script 


The non-dual script, used in nearly 60 per cent of the total number of 
north-eastern Iberian inscriptions, presents the most basic set of signs in the 
north-eastern script. Even though it can be stated that the Iberian language 
differentiates voiced from unvoiced dental and velar stop consonants, this 
script does not allow for this distinction to be made. The latest studies confirm 
that the non-dual Iberian script is characteristic of the most recent inscriptions 
(second and first centuries BCE). Its origin might lie in the simplification of an 
older dual Iberian script (see the two sections below); the abecedary, which no 
longer shows dualities of any kind, is reduced to 28/29 signs, mostly taking the 
unmarked variant of each pair. It is directly attested in the abecedaries from 
L'Esquirol (Fig. 4.1.2), Can Rodon (Fig. 4.1.1), La Tor de Querol (Fig. 4.1.3), 
and Val de Alegre (Fig. 4.1.4)? 

Its basic repertory of characters consists of five vocalic signs, a (P), e (p), i N), 
o (H), u (4); syllabic signs for the dental plosives, ta (X), te (9), ti (Y), to (V), tu 
(A), velar plosives, ka (A), ke (<), ki (4), ko (X), ku (9), and labial plosives, ba 
(), be (2), bi (7), bo (X), bu (D); four nasals, n (^), m (W), m (V), and probably T; 
one lateral, 1 (A); two sibilants, s ($), $ (M); and two trills, r (<), £ (+). It is not sure 
whether the nasal sign m (Ww) should be considered as part of the non-dual 
abecedary, since its occurrence is very rare in non-dual inscriptions, and it is 
one of the two signs absent from the non-dual L’Esquirol abecedary. 

The exact phonetic nature of the two sibilants, the two trills, and the series 
of nasals has not yet been elucidated, and their transcription with or without a 
diacritic accent is merely conventional in order to reflect their opposition 
graphically. This is particularly obvious regarding the transcription of the 
nasal sign m (V) with a diacritic, since it is accepted that it might have had 
both a nasal and a vocalic component, and hence the transcription is not 
intended to reflect its phonetic value. The nasal sign T, still without an agreed 
transcription, which appears as T in early inscriptions, was initially considered 
as an allograph of m (Y) or m (V), but it has recently been confirmed as an 
independent sign since it appears in the Ger abecedary, and probably also in 
the La Tor de Querol abecedary, together with m (Y) and m (v). However, its 


3 Ferrer 2014, 2014a. 
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Fig. 4.1. North-eastern non-dual Iberian abecedaries. 1. Can Rodon. 2. L'Esquirol. 
3. La Tor de Querol. 4. Val de Alegre. 
1. © Alejandro G. Sinner. 2. and 3. © Joan Ferrer i Jané. 4. © Jaime D. Vicente Redon. 


occurrence in the L'Esquirol abecedary is not guaranteed. In the Ger abecedary 
it appears together with m (V) in a context where the signs with related values 
appear next to each other, a circumstance that confirms its nasal nature. 


4.2.3. The standard dual script 


As has been mentioned, the dual script consists of the use of signs with two 
variants, each of them with its own value, differing from one another 
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inasmuch as one of them displays an additional stroke. The sign with the 
additional stroke is identified as the complex variant, and the one without the 
stroke is the simple variant. This behaviour was first identified by J. Maluquer 
de Motes,* whose approach was later developed by other researchers.? They 
completed the subset of signs that belong to the system and also explained the 
meaning of the mark satisfactorily, that is in order to differentiate voiced 
(simple sign) from unvoiced stop consonants (complex sign); finally, they also 
managed to identify which kinds of inscriptions were affected by this particu- 
lar use of the syllabary. However, although it was initially thought that the 
system applied to the whole stop syllabic sign series, it has subsequently been 
proved that one of the presumed simple variants for the bo sign (*/X) needs to 
be reinterpreted as the complex variant for ta (X/X). This reorganization gives a 
greater consistency to the system: it excludes the dual labial signs, the existence 
of which was irregular, since [p] probably did not exist in Iberian, and 
identifies the dual opposition for dentals.? 

This script is used in the oldest inscriptions (fifth-third century BCE) and 
represents approximately 35 per cent of the north-eastern Iberian corpus. 
Nevertheless, in short inscriptions it cannot be easily stated whether the 
system being used is the dual or the non-dual script. This script totals 
thirty-nine signs, as it duplicates only dental syllabic signs: ta/da (XX), te/de 
(9/9), ti/di (wt), to/do (1111111), tu/du (A/A), and velar syllabic signs, ka/ga (4/4), 
ke/ge (tC), ki/gi (3/4), ko/go (X/X), ku/gu (0/0). The exclusion of the plosive 
labial series, ba (|), be (15), bi (P), bo (x), bu (0), from the dual system is due to 
the low productivity of the unvoiced labial /p/ in the Iberian language, as can 
be observed particularly in the longest Graeco-Iberian inscription, namely the 
lead sheet from La Serreta d'Alcoi (A.04.01). The standard dual script is 
attested in the Ger (Fig. 4.2.1), La Tor de Querol (Fig. 4.2.3), and Bolvir 
(Fig. 4.2.2) abecedaries." 

Additionally, there are several extremely rare signs for which it cannot be 
said whether they are independent signs or local variants for other already 
known signs. One of them, the sign €, with the shape of a B, has recently been 
confirmed as an allograph of the trill r (D), since it appears in two new 
inscriptions from Vilademuls (Girona) inserted into two well-known terms, 
baikar and egiar.? There is another rare sign similar to a herringbone with two 
(y) or three strokes (V), which is sometimes transcribed as e, as in the coin 
inscription sesars (A.44); however, it could also be either an inverted variant 
of the complex shape of the sign u (4), a hypothetical variant of the sign for 
bo (X), or even a sign with another different value. 


^ Maluquer 1968. > de Hoz 1985; Correa 1992a. é Ferrer 2005. 
? Ferrer 2013, 2013a, 2014, 2014a. 8 Ferrer and Sánchez 2017. 
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Fig. 4.2. North-eastern extended dual Iberian abecedaries. 1. Castellet de Bernabé. 
2. Tos Pelat (detail). 3. Tos Pelat (general). 


© Jaime Vives-Ferrándiz Sánchez, Museu de Prehistória de Valéncia. 


4.2.4. The extended dual script 


Another type of dual script, which reached a total of forty-six signs, expands the 
repertoire of dualities to vowels, a/á (DP), e/é (HE), i/í (ww), 0/6 (HH), u/ú (4A), and 
to some continuous consonants, s/$ ($$) and f/f (0/9). This variant is attested in 
abecedaries from Castellet de Bernabé (Fig. 4.3.1) and Tos Pelat (Fig. 4.3.3)? 


? Ferrer 2009; Burriel et al. 2011. 
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Fig. 4.3. North-eastern standard dual Iberian abecedaries. 1. Ger. 2. Bolvir. 3. La Tor 
de Querol. 


1. 2., and 3. © Joan Ferrer i Jané. 
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Inscriptions also displaying dualities for continuous consonants and vowels are 
scarce: they represent only 5 per cent of the total and are confined mainly to the 
surroundings of Lliria (Valencia). 

All the dualities for vowels appear in the Tos Pelat abecedary (Fig. 4.3.2), 
and o/ó (HH) and a/á (pP) appear in the Castellet de Bernabé abecedary 
(Fig. 4.3.1) as well. The best represented in the inscriptions is the duality of 
sign e (E/£), since it appears explicitly in some painted inscriptions from Llíria. 
However, it has so far not been possible to find any plausible phonetic 
explanation to justify this graphic opposition between marked and unmarked 
vowels.'? 

Among the consonants, the duality for the trill £ (9/9) is attested in the Tos 
Pelat abecedary, in several long inscriptions on lead, and in some tituli picti 
from Llíria. On the basis of the use of exactly the same duality in the south- 
eastern Iberian script, where f mostly appears in an intervocalic context, it has 
been proposed that the marked variant in the north-eastern Iberian script, 
f (9), was the simple trill, whereas the unmarked variant, f (9), must have been 
the multiple one. Concerning the sibilant s (z/$), attested in the Castellet de 
Bernabé abecedary and sporadically in some other inscriptions, it has been 
proposed that the marked sibilant, $ (g), might be the unvoiced one (fortis), 
whereas the unmarked variant, s (£), might be the voiced one (lenis), as occurs 
with the stop consonants. 

In the extended dual script there is a rarely attested sign, p, which has 
commonly been considered as a variant of e (p), e7, or ka (A), ka7. However, in 
view of its shape, it could also be interpreted as a marked variant of | (P); in 
addition, in the Castellet de Bernabé abecedary it is found next to l, although 
inverted with regard to the usual complex-simple order. In fact, in other 
inscriptions it mainly appears in this same order, always preceded by 1 (PR); 
therefore the hypothesis that it is a complex variant of 1 must be rejected, 
although it could have been so originally, in an ancestral Palaeohispanic script. 
In some texts it seems plausible to presume that it had a vocalic component.'* 
It is arbitrarily represented in this chapter as à, instead of á, as it is transcribed 
in other works, in order to avoid any confusion with the complex variant for a. 


4.2.5. Other dual (or triple) scripts 


The classification of the north-eastern dual scripts into standard dual and 
extended dual is probably just a simplification of a more complex reality. The 
individualization of these two scripts is proven by the surviving abecedaries, 
but there is some evidence that points to the existence of other north-eastern 


1° Ferrer 2015. 11 Rodríguez Ramos 2001. 
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dual script variants with mixed characteristics. Some long inscriptions of the 
standard dual type, for instance the lead sheet from Ullastret (GI.15.05) and 
the lead sheet from Castelló (CS.14.01), exhibit the simultaneous use of two 
variants of f (9/9), which is a characteristic feature of the extended dual 
abecedaries. 

Additionally, some long inscriptions also within the standard type display 
the simultaneous use of three variants of the ke sign. That is the case of the 
lead sheet from Castelló (CS.14.01), where the two-stroke ke (€) coexists with 
the one-stroke (€) and non-marked variants (C). In a similar way, on the lead 
sheet from Ensérune (HER.02.373) a two-dot variant of the ke sign (€), 
coexists with a one-dot (€) and a non-marked variant (C). Furthermore, it 
needs to be pointed out that the most common word on the lead sheet from 
Castelló with the two-stroke ke, balke, was written in this same way in painted 
inscriptions of the extended dual type from Llíria. This might suggest that the 
three-element variation of the ke sign ((C) is probably also a characteristic of 
the extended dual script, although it is not explicitly documented in any of the 
known abecedaries. This behaviour can also be observed in the lead sheet from 
Los Villares (V.07.02) where three simultaneous variants of the ka sign are 
used (AAA). Some researchers consider this could be an indication that the 
three-element variability might also be internally significant, at least for some 
signs in some script variants,'? while others consider the evidence is too weak 
to state this to be the case yet. Be that as it may, even if the graphic opposition 
represented by the extra complex sign was meaningful, it has not been possible 
so far to attribute a phonetic meaning to it. 


4.2.6. Numbers and metrological units 


Iberian metrological expressions are basically formed by groups of vertical 
bars (equivalent to the sign ba) to generate the numerical component of the 
expression: I=1, II-2, III-3, IIII-4, IIIII-5. The accumulation of bars can 
reach up to twenty elements (F.17.1). 

There is a subset of metrological expressions, which usually does not exceed 
six vertical bars, that appear together with a sign similar to Greek II (T]).? This 
element appears to be acting as an auxiliary base, perhaps with the value of 5, 
in a decimal context and in accordance with its value in the Greek acrophonic 
number system (II-penta), or maybe with the value of 6 optimizing its value 
in a duodecimal context. 

Usually the numerical expressions appear preceded by characters of 
the basic corpus, a (P), o (H), ki (4), e (B), be (2), 1 (A), ti (Y), m (V), and 


12 Ferrer 2017. 13 de Hoz 1981; Ferrer 2011. 
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ka (4), which these numerals seem to quantify. These characters could express 
measurement units in different metrological systems, and in most cases they 
probably stand for the initial of the unit name, for instance, e for etar, and ki 
for kitar. A different behaviour is observed for the sign s ($), attested in 
painted amphora inscriptions from Vieille-Toulouse, forming groups of up 
to four elements $$$. 

Some metrological expressions use a specific L-shaped sign (L), which does 
not match any other character of the Iberian script; the numerical value for 
that sign is still uncertain. It also appears in metrological expressions in 
painted amphora inscriptions from Vieille-Toulouse (for instance L Ill) and 
in lead-sheet inscriptions from Iatova (for instance LMIII| (V.13.02)). 

Some coin inscriptions display value marks, which, in some cases, have an 
equivalent symbol formed by the initial of the unit followed by the numerical 
component.” In the case of undikesken coins, quarters show the - sign and 
halves the = sign, which is actually a reduplication of the former (4+ 1⁄4 = 1⁄2). 
These signs can present several other variants depending on the mint, as in the 
case of Saitabi, where < is used for quarters and << for halves. The - sign also 
appears in some metrological expressions on lead sheets from làtova (for 
instance V-III- V- (V.13.02)). 


4.3. THE CELTIBERIAN SCRIPT 


The Celtiberian script is clearly an adaptation of the north-eastern Iberian 
script to the specificities of the Celtiberian language. This script is documented 
between the end of the third century BCE and the early first century cz in nearly 
two hundred inscriptions from the interior of the Iberian peninsula. 

The adaptation of the Iberian script to the Celtiberian language is almost 
direct. Its basic set of signs consists of five vocalic signs, a (P), e (E), i (P9), o (H), 
u (45; syllabic signs for the dental plosives, ta (X), te (9), ti (+), to (u), tu (A), 
velar plosives, ka (A), ke (<), ki (©), ko (X), ku (9), and labial plosives, ba (|), 
be (2), bi (7), bo (X), bu (0); and consonantal signs for two nasal signs, one 
lateral, 1 (N), two sibilants, s (s), $ (M), and one trill r (9). The exact opposition 
between the two sibilants and other phonetic particularities of the Celtiberian 
script are discussed later in this volume.'? 

The only innovations are the elimination of one of the two Iberian trills (<) 
and the simplification of the nasals. Depending on how the Iberian nasals were 
adapted, the Celtiberian script is classified as western or eastern. In the western 
script the Iberian sign n (~) stands for /m/, and the Iberian sign m (Y) stands 


14 Ferrer 2007. See Chapter 13. 15 See Chapter 10. 
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for /n/, while in the eastern script the Iberian sign n (~) stands for /n/, and the 
Iberian sign m (Y) stands for /m/. The western variant represents 42 per cent 
out of the total, while the eastern one represents 58 per cent of the total. The 
geographical distribution of the variants according to the above-described 
principle is coherent, but there are some exceptions in the case of portable 
objects and local particularities. In a few inscriptions the fourth nasal Iberian 
sign (T) is used, but at the moment it is not clear which value it represents in 
the Celtiberian script and even if those inscriptions are really Celtiberian. 

As a collateral effect of the identification of the sign X as the complex variant 
of the ta sign in the north-eastern Iberian dual script, a dual system was also 
identified in the Celtiberian script.'^ It apparently had the same purpose of 
differentiating voiced from unvoiced dental syllabic signs, ta/da (XX), te/de 
(e/e), ti/di (#4), to/do (W/L), tu/du (A/A), and velar syllabic signs, ka/ga 
(A/A), ke/ge (GC), ki/gi (E), ko/go (XX), ku/gu (O/O). However, in view of the 
small number of Celtiberian dual inscriptions, the definition of the Celtiberian 
dual system still has to be considered an open issue. 

The Celtiberian script also presents a redundant script where the syllabic 
signs are always followed by the vowel associated with this same syllabic sign. 
The use of redundancy is documented in just nine inscriptions (seven among 
the western type and two among the eastern type). Eight of them are dual, and 
only one is non-dual of the western type. Thus, there are no redundant 
inscriptions among the non-dual eastern inscriptions, which is a relevant 
point, as they represent the main group within the Celtiberian corpus. This 
distribution indicates that the redundant script is characteristic of the oldest 
inscriptions, the dual ones, instead of an innovation. Probably, exactly as 
happens in the south-western script, redundancy in the Celtiberian script 
seems to be an anomalous use of the syllabic system linked to the process of 
learning how to write in some specific schools of scribes. 

As for the genesis of the Celtiberian script, the first model (Table 4.2.A) was 
the one proposed by de Hoz, in which the western script was the older, and the 
first to be adapted from the north-eastern Iberian script, since it generally 
presents a more archaic palaeography.'” In this model the eastern script was 
considered to be the result of an internal orthographic reform. A second 
model (Table4.2.B) is the one proposed by Rodríguez Ramos, and also 
considered as plausible by de Hoz.'? According to this model the Celtiberian 
script must have had a double Iberian origin, the western model being an early 
adaptation of an archaic north-eastern Iberian script, while the eastern script 
would be an adaptation of a more recent one. 

The identification of the dual Celtiberian script pointed to the possibility of 
the origin of the western script having been the north-eastern dual script, 


16 Ferrer 2005; Jordán 2005, 2007. 17 de Hoz 1986a. 
18 Rodríguez Ramos 1997; de Hoz 1986a. 
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while the eastern script was an adaptation of the Iberian non-dual script 
(Table 4.2.C). The only addition to the previous model would be the identifi- 
cation of the non-dual western script as a simplification of the dual western 
script. Additionally, the use of the variants for the ti and to signs with two and 
three strokes, ti/di (#4) and to/do (W/L) in the dual western script is a 
favourable argument to sustain that the adoption of this script resulted from 
contacts with Iberians from Lliria (Valencia), since the variants with two 
strokes are almost exclusive to this area. 

Nowadays, taking into account the recent publication of the phalera from 
Armuña,'” which displays an explicit duality for ka (A/A), it is clear that there 
was also a dual eastern script (Table 4.2.D). The double Iberian origin remains 
the best alternative, but should be traced back to dual chronologies for both 
the western and eastern scripts. However, the distribution of dual and non- 
dual inscriptions in the eastern and western forms is inverted: while most 
eastern inscriptions are non-dual (70 per cent), most western inscriptions are 
dual (75 per cent). This implies that the western script essentially developed in 
a period when the dual form was in common use, while the eastern script 
basically developed at a time when the dual version was no longer in use. This 
could be due either to the earlier adoption of the western script or to the earlier 
acculturation of eastern Celtiberia, or, even more likely, to a combination of 
both factors.”° 

Regarding the chronology of the oldest Celtiberian script, it was initially 
believed to have been adopted during the second century scr, in the context of 
the cultural contacts with the Romans that occurred along the Ebro valley. 
Nowadays, the identification of a dual system in the two Celtiberian scripts is a 
solid argument for an older transmission during the third century BCE and 
with two different routes of penetration: through the Edetan area for the 
western script, and via the Ebro valley for the eastern script. 


4.4. THE SOUTHERN PALAEOHISPANIC SCRIPTS 
4.4.1. The south-eastern Iberian script 


The south-eastern Iberian script is attested in the south-eastern part of the 
Iberian peninsula from the fourth century scs to the first century BCE in about 
seventy inscriptions in the Iberian language; however, the westernmost in- 
scriptions probably contain a different language, or languages, and probably 
new southern scripts. 


1 Velaza forthcoming. 2 Ferrer 2017a. 
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Regarding the direction of the script, the texts are usually written from right 
to left, but also, in some cases, from left to right. The majority of the seventy 
south-eastern Iberian inscriptions are very short and do not need word 
separators, but long texts (around twenty items) do use them. The most 
common word separator consists of a vertical bar, but the use of two, three, 
or even more vertical dots is also common; taken all together they are used 
with a similar frequency to the bar. It must be remembered that some scholars 
consider this vertical bar as a phonetic sign with the value ba (1). A blank can 
also occasionally be used as separator and, in some other cases, we do not find 
any separators at all. 

The main resources for its decipherment are the similarities with the 
Phoenician alphabet and the north-eastern Iberian script for the shared 
signs. Moreover, the internal data derived from the particularities of the 
south-western script, in which the syllabic signs are always followed by a 
vowel in an apparent redundancy, are also useful. Finally, since the two Iberian 
scripts represent the same language, it is also possible to identify some lexical 
elements attested both in the north-eastern script and in the south-eastern script. 

Unlike the north-eastern Iberian script, the south-eastern Iberian script 
cannot be considered as fully deciphered, since the value of many signs is 
still uncertain. The values for signs a (A), i 1), 1 (4), n (1), £ (9), s (4), $ M), 
ta (+), tu (A), ka (A), ke Ol), and ko (bx) have been unanimously accepted since 
the publication of the very first studies," as in some cases they match the 
values for the same shapes in the north-eastern Iberian script and, in some 
others, the Phoenician alphabet, from which the former is derived. In recent 
studies there is also almost full unanimity regarding the identification of signs 
o (+), ti (8), u (Y), e (O), and bi (4), thanks to the lexical parallels obtained 
from comparison with north-eastern Iberian texts. In addition, there is a 
group of signs for which, even if there is not yet absolute consensus, a specific 
interpretation has obtained broad support: ki (9), be (Y), ba (9), r (X), te (H). 

On the other hand, in this chapter, we differ from the general consensus in 
the following points: 


e Despite the generally agreed value for the sign G27 (bk) as bo, we prefer to 
consider it as a complex variant of the sign ko (bx) in the dual system, as 
will be explained below. 

* The sign S47a (1) does not have a generally agreed value, but it is mostly 
interpreted as having the value bu, as in the north-eastern Iberian script; 
however, we consider that its most plausible value is bo, as in the south- 
western script. 


2 Gómez-Moreno 1943, 1962; Schmoll 1961; Maluquer 1968; de Hoz 1976. 
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e There is another group of signs without a universally accepted value that are 
mainly classified as signs pending identification: S48 (#), S45 (1), S81 (a), 
and $42 (3); nevertheless, as is explained below, we think they could fit into a 
new vocalic series composed by one extra vowel, plus its corresponding 
syllabic signs. 


The following table (Table 4.3) synthesizes the different proposals for the most 
conflictive south-eastern Iberian signs.” 


Table 4.3. Controversial values of the south-eastern Iberian script. 


Sign Ref. JU JdH | JAC JRR AMF JFJ 
$ S42 ? ba ? ke be bé? 
q S81 ? ? ? to |ke/r/to té? 

S48 e ti ? e e é? 
S47a te PH ?  |bo/bu bu bo 
S45 ki ki ? ku i ké? 
S41 be i? be be e be 
Dd | G27 bo bo bo | bo bo go 
S60 ba bi ba? ba ba ba 
S46 ? ki ? ki ki ki 
Q S46 e ki ? e ki gi 
H S47f te? te te te te te 
yN | s56 f ? r r r r 


On the other hand, there are some poorly documented signs, for which we 
cannot be sure whether they are infrequent independent signs, local variants 
for some of the already known signs, or even just some bad readings: W 
(J.03.03), 4& (Mon.100), ø (AL.01.01), X (AL.01.01), pẹ (V.17.02), 
& (AL.01.01 / J.07.01), D (CO.06.01), 7 (GR.01.01), ^ (GR.01.01). 

It has recently been proposed that the south-eastern Iberian script might 
also have a dual script modality, as actually happens for the north-eastern 
Iberian script, but with the meaning of the mark inverted: the complex variant 
would represent unvoiced plosives, whereas the simple variant would repre- 
sent voiced ones.? In this hypothesis the existence of dualities for the plosive 
dental syllabic signs, ta/da (+X), te/de (H/&), ti/di (D/A), and tu/du (A/A), and 
velar syllabic signs, ka/ga (A/A), ke/ge O), ki/gi (%9), and ko/go (Wek) is 


? According to: MLH III [JU]; de Hoz 2011 [JdH]; Correa 1985, 1993-4, 2004 [JAC]; 
Rodríguez Ramos 2002, 2006 [JRR]; Faria 1990-1 [AMF]; Ferrer 2010a [JFJ]. 
2 Ferrer 2010. 
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considered. However, the dualities for to/do and ku/gu cannot yet be identified; 
instead, it is possible to identify dualities for signs $45.2/S45.4 (1/4) and perhaps 
also for sign $81 (C1). These dualities could respectively match the syllabic signs 
ku/gu and to/do or the velar and syllabic dental signs of a hypothetical sixth 
vowel series. The south-eastern Iberian dual system also has dualities for some 
continuous consonants: n/n (9/9), $/$ (MM), and £/f (MM). In fact, all long south- 
eastern Iberian inscriptions seem to be dual, which implies that up to now there 
is no evidence of the existence of a non-dual south-eastern Iberian script. 
However, it is plausible that it might have existed, as happens with the north- 
eastern Iberian and the Celtiberian scripts, where the simplification of dual 
scripts to the non-dual ones is a general tendency. 

The south-eastern Iberian script might present the specific feature of having 
a sixth vocalic series; J. de Hoz postulates” a series with a vocalic sound similar 
to i, which he transcribes with the diacritic i. Its existence would imply the 
doublets of syllabic signs with this vowel: í (3) / i (Y), ti (8) / ti (4), ki (9) / ki (4), 
bí (4) / bi (9). However, this interpretation has not found widespread support, 
since the signs interpreted in this proposal as ti, ki, and bi are considered to 
have other different values by the rest of scholars. An alternative formulation of 
this hypothesis considers the possibility that a sixth vowel might have existed, 
but is represented by the sign S48 (4).% This sign had already been previously 
interpreted by other researchers as a vowel that could match e, or as a new 
syllabic series associated with this vowel. This vocalic series might be constituted 
by the signs S81 (q), with the dental value, $45 (4), with the velar value, and S42 
(3), with the labial value. 

The difficulties in identifying the syllabic signs corresponding to the values 
ku, to, and bu contrast with the clear identification of the signs ko (p<), tu (A), 
and bo (0), and with the probable absence in the south-eastern Iberian script 
of the south-western solutions for the values ku (tk), to (A), and pu (4), also 
absent from the Espanca abecedary. A possible explanation for this situation is 
that in the original southern script the vowels o (+) and u (4) had shared the 
syllabic signs, and, later on, the south-western script and south-eastern Iberian 
had adopted different solutions, but in both cases probably with a slight 
modification of the original sign. Perhaps this is the case of the hapax sign 
bt (V.17.02), which is used in a context where it plausibly represents the value 
ku. It could also be the case for the sign ||, which is used in a context where it 
plausibly stands for bu. Be that as it may, none of these explanations can be 
considered as definitive, since the number of signs without agreed values in the 
southern scripts is still too high. 

Finally, regarding metrological expressions, the most representative 
inscription is the lead sheet from La Bastida (V.17.02), where the numerical 


24 de Hoz 1993b, 2011. 25 Ferrer 20102: 72. 
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component is formed by groups of dots vertically placed in one or two 
columns -=1, «22, «23, ««-4, + 5. There are also some metrological 
expressions (SP.01.04) formed, as in the north-eastern Iberian script, by 
groups of vertical bars: I- 1, II-2, III-3, IIII-4, IIIII-5. These signs usually 
appear together with characters of the basic corpus a (A), o (+), ki (9), which 
coincide with their equivalent values in the north-eastern Iberian script, 
reinforcing the idea that they stand for the initial letter of the metrological 
unit denomination. 


4.4.2. The south-western script 


The south-western script is employed in about 85 inscriptions in a language of 
unknown filiation. Almost all of them are large stone stelae found in the south- 
western corner of the Iberian peninsula, perhaps dating from between the 
seventh century and the fourth century scr. Some scholars use the denomin- 
ation of Tartessian in a restrictive way to identify only the script in which the 
Tartessian core-zone inscriptions are written, leaving the denomination 
south-western for the inscriptions of the western peripheral zone, which 
covers the main body of the group. 

In 1961, U. Schmoll discovered the most significant feature of this script, 
which is known as ‘vocalic redundancy’. It implies that each syllabic sign is 
almost always followed by the same vowel, a characteristic that is interpreted 
by most researchers as a redundancy of the syllabic signs, while others see it as 
a redundant alphabet. 

The south-western inscriptions tend to be written in continuous writing 
whatever the length of the text. Only in a few cases are separators used in 
the form of a vertical bar. The clearest case is the inscription FAR.06.02 from 
Mestras. 

There are fifteen signs with agreed values: the five vowels a (A), e (0), i (Y), 
o (4), u (H); the two sibilants, s (4) and $ (M); the consonants 1 (4), n (1), and 
r (4); the velar syllabic signs ka (A) and ke (òl); the dental syllabic signs ta (X) 
and ti (0); and the labial syllabic signs pa (¿) and pe (©). Table 4.4 synthesizes 
the different interpretation proposals for the most conflictive characters.”* In the 
lower rows of the table we display the seven signs to (A), tu (A), ki (9), ko (bd), te 
(H), po (O), and £ (W), for which, despite there not being an agreed value, one of 
the proposals has received a considerable degree of support, while in the upper 
rows of the table we display the eight most conflictive signs: pu (4), ku (rk), S81 
(q), S41 (3), S83 (1), S80 (^, pi (4), and the pair S87 (Y)-S92 (Y). 


28 According to: MLH IV [JU]; de Hoz 2010 [JdH]; Correa 1996 [JAC]; Correia 1996, 2014 
[VHC]; Rodríguez Ramos 2000, 2015 [JRR]; Valério 2008, [MV]; Ferrer 2016 [JFJ]. 
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Table 4.4. Controversial values of the south-western script. 


Sign Ref. JU JdH | JAC | VHC | JRR| MV JFJ 

S83 n(n) ? m? m m n HH 

y | S80 m -u/$| -u $ m $ -u 

y S41 -a 2 -a h h f -a 

dD S81 pe? ke ? ? ke r? ? / ke? 

B S47g ku 2 ku te pu pu pu 

PH S58 pu ? pu ko/ku | ku ku ku 
S44 -i pi ? pi pi de pi 

[D< 

H 

[ 

UN 


There is a group of similar signs with the shape of an H with multiple 
horizontal bars that always appear in front of a vowel except for the vowel i: 


S47b (uU), S47c (B), S47d (B), S47e (B), S47h (ED, S47i (E), S47j (B), and S86 (M). 
These signs are usually considered variants of bo (O), te (H), and bu (¥), 
depending on the preceding vowel, o (4), e (O), or u (4), although some 
variants tend to be classified among the hapax signs or among the signs with 
unknown value. The variability of shapes could have a geographical explan- 
ation, since the corpus seems more stable in the south-western script nuclear 
area and more variable in the periphery, as has been observed by Correa.” 
Additionally, Rodríguez Ramos’? considers that when one of these H-shaped 
signs appears preceding the vocal a (A), it could correspond to a variant of te 
(H) used to represent the value ta (4-). 

In this script there is also a considerable number of signs only attested once and, 
therefore, difficult to interpret. Nevertheless, some of them correspond to inscrip- 
tions known exclusively from drawings (BEJ.06.04 / A/N) or in poor condition 
(BEJ.03.01 / A and FAR.03.03 / Ly). For almost all of them interpretations as 
variants of the most frequent signs and, in some cases, even as mistakes or mere 
decorations have been proposed. The following are the most remarkable: 
(FAR.04.01), 4 (San Martinho),? + (FAR.03.02), $ (FAR.06.01), 4, (FAR.06.02), 
3% (BEJ.04.12), yy (Mesas), == (BEJ.06.05), V (FAR.02.01), N (BEJ.01.01). 


27 Correa 1987: 279. ?* Rodríguez Ramos 2000: 41. 22 Guerra. 2002. 
°° Guerra 2009. 
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It should also be borne in mind that the language of these inscriptions is 
unknown, and therefore the Iberian language conventions, also used for the 
south-eastern Iberian script, are not necessarily valid for the transcription of 
the south-western script in the same way. In particular, this affects the 
transcription of the trills r (4) / £ (W), which exchange their values, since 4 is 
the most frequent one, and the transcription of the labial signs, since the 
existence of the unvoiced labial plosive /p/, lacking in Iberian, cannot be ruled 
out. Regarding the differences between the south-western script and south- 
eastern Iberian, the most striking are the following: the south-eastern Iberian 
script sign ba (^) is generally interpreted with the value pe in the south- 
western script, where it mainly appears with the shape O. The sign S42 (3), 
whose value is uncertain in the south-eastern Iberian script, is interpreted as 
pa in the south-western script. The sign S41 (§), which is interpreted as be in 
south-eastern Iberian script, does not have a generally agreed value in the 
south-western script, although it might have a syllabic nature associated with 
the vowel a. Finally, there are some signs that are not recorded in the south- 
eastern Iberian script: the sign to (A); the sign $80 (~), probably a syllabogram 
associated with the vowel u; the sign S83 (W), which is a common sign in 
the north-eastern Iberian script with the value of m; and the signs S92 (Y) and 
S87 (Y), which could be variants of the same sign, probably a syllabogram 
associated with i. 

According to a recent study, the above-mentioned redundant behaviour of 
this script can be measured by means of a matrix (Table 4.5), which helps to 
display all the possible ways in which the signs can be paired.** This allows the 
fidelity ratio (RF) of a sign to be calculated, quantifying how redundant it is. 
This combinatorial behaviour clearly differentiates three groups of signs, 
which could be respectively classified as syllabic (S1, S2, S3, and $4), vocalic 
(V), and consonantal (C), almost without taking into consideration any other 
information. The extreme case is reflected by the signs of the S1 area, ke Ol) 
ti (0) to (A) ka (A) / ku (xk), all sufficiently documented, with over five cases, all 
of them presenting a fidelity ratio of 100 per cent: they always combine with 
the same sign. The signs of the S3 area, S92/587 ({/Y), S41 (Y, and S80 (4), also 
have a fidelity ratio of 100 per cent, but they are less frequent than the signs of 
the Sl area. The signs of the S2 area, ta (X), pa (3), pe (0), ko (bx), pu (&), ki (9), 
tu (A), and po (0), present some exceptions to the rule (X area), but still have 
fidelity ratios higher than 75 per cent. Finally, the signs of the $4 area, pi (4), 
te (H), $81 (Q), and the group of signs with the shape of an H, for instance S47e 
(B), behave as syllabic signs, but with lower fidelity ratios due to specific 
irregularities. The redundancy also means that the signs a (A), e (O), i (0), 
o (4), and u (4) are by far the ones with the most combinatory possibilities, 


31 Ferrer 2016. 


Table 4.5. Combinatorial matrix of the south-western script. 
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o 
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O 
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since the signs of the first group combine almost exclusively with them. 
A third group, $ (M), s (4), £ (A), 1 (4), r (9, and n (M), can only be characterized 
because its constitutive elements do not fit into either of the other two groups. 

Therefore, regarding the structure of this script, it is clear that there are 
more than fifteen syllabic signs, but only five vowels, which means that it is 
necessary to consider the existence of an additional syllabic series, less fre- 
quent than the three already identified velar, dental, and labial ones. There are 
two clear candidates that could belong to this new series: the sign S41 (y), 
which is probably a syllabic sign associated with the vowel a, and the S80 sign 
(^), probably a syllabic sign associated with the vowel u. The rest of the 
syllabic signs of this series could be hidden among some of the less frequent 
and hapax signs, namely the signs $92 (X) and S87 (Y), which could be variants 
of the same sign, the syllabic sign associated with the vowel i, even though at 
present they are mostly considered to be variants of the sign pi (4). 

Finally, it needs to be pointed out that the latest palaeographical analyses 
confirm the absence of a dual system in the south-western script. The variants 
chosen are almost always the simple ones, and when, in some rare cases, they 
present an additional stroke, the change in the vowel associated confirms that 
they might actually correspond to a different sign: for instance ku (>) / ko (bx) 
and to (A) / tu (A). This fact is significant for the genealogy of the Palaeohis- 
panic writing systems, since the presence of a dual system in the two Iberian 
scripts strongly suggests that their common ancestor must have been dual as 
well. This would then imply that this ancestor cannot match either the south- 
western script or the Espanca script, which is not dual either, as will be 
described in the following section. 


4.4.3. The Espanca script 


The double abecedary from Espanca is inscribed on a small stone plaque 
found in 1987. It consists of two apparently identical abecedaries of twenty- 
seven signs each, although some of the signs in the first one, which is 
interpreted as the model, are incomplete in the upper part and some of the 
signs belonging to the second one, which is interpreted as the copy, are incised 
with less strength and precision and are difficult to identify. 

The most significant characteristic of the Espanca abecedary is the order of 
the signs, which reproduces the relative order of the Phoenician alphabet for 
its first thirteen letters? Since the ordering of signs in a particular script is 
considered to be a very conservative feature, this coincidence has been taken 
as a proof for the Phoenician origin of the Palaeohispanic scripts: (1) A, (2) 9, 


22 Correa 1993; Adiego 1993; de Hoz 1996; MLH IV. 
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(3) A (4) A. (5) % (6) Db (7) 4 (8) $, (9) 4% (10) $, (11) 9, (12) M (13) X; (14) 4 
(15) d, (16) 3, (17) o, (18) & (19) M, (20) 4, (21) 9, (22) 4, (23) 4, (24) 4, (25) 1, 
(26) Ð, (27) DX. 

Even if until recent times the Espanca abecedary was the only extant 
Palaeohispanic abecedary, during the last few years a dozen north-eastern 
Iberian abecedaries have been discovered (Figs 4.1-3). They present different 
kinds of ordering, but none of them matches the order attested in the Espanca 
abecedary. 

The Espanca plaque was found in the same territory where the south-western 
script is attested. Nevertheless, it seems to be closer to the south-eastern Iberian 
script, even if it does not exactly match it either. 

For the majority of its signs it is possible to find a clear correspondence with 
south-eastern Iberian and south-western signs with the same value in both 
scripts. Therefore, despite the slight differences in the shapes of some signs, it 
is reasonable to suppose that they have this same value in the Espanca script as 
well: a (A), ka (A), tu (A), i (*), ke O), 1 (4), n (9), s (4), $ M), ta (+), u (4), e (9), 
ti (0), te? (4), po (N), ki (9), o (4), pi (^), ko (DX). 

The most remarkable absences in the Espanca abecedary are the south- 
western signs ku (Pk) and to (A). It is also probably the case for the sign bu (+), 
if the eighteenth sign (HH) is actually a variant of the sign te (H). These three 
absences suggest that in the Espanca script the vowels o (4) and u (4) could 
have shared the same syllabic signs: po/pu (M), ko/ku (bx), and to/tu (A). 
Instead, the absence of the signs r (4) and £ (W) is probably a misunderstand- 
ing, since they could respectively be hidden in the eleventh sign (Ð), consid- 
ering its position, and in the twenty-sixth sign (®), in view of its shape. 
However, the value of this last sign does not necessarily need to be f in this 
script. The conflictive sign S81 (d), common to south-eastern Iberian and to 
the south-western scripts, is also absent from the Espanca abecedary. 

There are some Espanca signs that only have equivalents in one of the other 
two southern scripts: such is the case of the twenty-second sign (4), and 
probably also of the twenty-fifth sign (1), although it could appear in the 
south-western script in the hapax of inscription J.11.05 (+). Likewise, this is 
plausibly the case for the doubtful twentieth sign (4), which might be the 
equivalent of the sign 4 in the south-western script. 

Finally, there are three signs in the Espanca abecedary known in both 
southern scripts, but with different values. Therefore, their value would depend 
on which is the correct model. Following the south-western script, the sign 1 
would have the value pe, the sign 3, although it does not have a generally agreed 
value, could be a syllabic sign from a hypothetical new syllabic series associated 
with the vowel a, and the sign $ might have the value pa. Instead, following the 
south-eastern Iberian script, the sign ^ could have the value pa, the sign 3 could 
have the value pe, and the sign s, despite it not having a consensus value, could 
be a labial syllabic sign associated with the hypothetical sixth vowel. 
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4.4.4, Unidentified southern scripts 


Unidentified southern inscriptions are very few in number, and very diverse 
from a palaeographical point of view and also regarding their supports, 
geographical origin, and chronology. As has already been pointed out, in 
addition to the inscriptions that are clearly identified as south-eastern Iberian 
or south-western Palaeohispanic, there are other texts that probably belong to 
other different scripts. In the first place, it must be remembered that it is not 
absolutely sure that all the inscriptions usually classified as south-eastern 
Iberian were in fact Iberian, especially regarding the westernmost part of the 
corpus, since the limits of the Iberian-speaking territories are not yet well 
known. Additionally, there are other, fewer than twenty, inscriptions clearly 
found outside the Iberian territory in Andalusia, Extremadura, and Portugal 
covering an ample chronology running from the seventh century BCE to the 
second century BCE. 

The most interesting inscription in this group is the ostracon from Villas- 
viejas del Tamuja (Botija, Cáceres), which is inscribed on both sides (Fig. 4.4). 


Fig. 4.4. Southern Palaeohispanic abecedary from Villasviejas del Tamuja (Cáceres). 


© Juan Manuel Valadés Sierra, Director of the Museo de Cáceres. 
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The text on one of the sides has recently been identified as a southern 
Palaeohispanic abecedary as it exactly matches the seven signs displayed in 
the central sequence of the Espanca abecedary (Fig. 5.1). Although this 
inscription was found in 1976, the mistakes in the reading proposed did 
not allow this fragmentary inscription to be identified as a piece of an 
abecedary when some years later, in 1987, the Espanca abecedary was found. 
While the inscription on the other side of the ostracon is not part of the 
abecedary, nevertheless the presence of the trill r (4) in this text, and plausibly 
also in the lost part of the abecedary, introduces a new feature in relation to the 
Espanca abecedary, where this sign cannot be clearly identified. As with 
the Espanca inscription, the lack of dualisms differentiates this script from 
the dual south-eastern Iberian script, and the lack of redundancy differentiates 
it from the south-western script. Finally, this new abecedary confirms the 
canonical order of the southern Palaeohispanic abecedaries, following the 
order inherited from the Phoenician script, which contrasts with the differen- 
tiated and variable order of the north-eastern Iberian abecedaries. 


4.5. GRAECO-IBERIAN SCRIPT 


The Graeco-Iberian script is an adaptation of the Greek alphabet employed to 
write the Iberian language between the late fifth century and the third century 
BCE in the south-eastern part of the Iberian peninsula.** For both palaeograph- 
ical and historical reasons, it is considered to have been borrowed from some 
contemporary variant of the Ionian alphabet, probably brought to the penin- 
sula by the Phocaeans, who settled in Empúries from the sixth century BCE. 

This writing system is attested in just over thirty inscriptions from a limited 
area in the modern provinces of Murcia and Alicante, although one of the 
examples might have come from further north, near Sagunto (V.04.29). The 
core zone matches the area known as Contestania in the classical literary 
sources, where this script coexisted with the north-eastern and south-eastern 
Iberian syllabaries. Nevertheless, in the course of the third century scs, the 
Contestani abandoned Graeco-Iberian in favour of the Iberian scripts; the 
reasons for this switch are difficult to determine, but, considering the fact that 
the alphabetical system could reproduce Iberian phonetics more precisely, it is 
feasible that it was connected with cultural? or social factors,** rather than 
with technical matters. 


33 Ferrer 2017a. 

34 Gómez-Moreno 1922; Maluquer 1968: 89-94; MLH III.1, 133; de Hoz 1987, 1998, 2009a, 
2010a. 

°° Rodríguez Ramos 2004: 90. °° de Hoz 2010: 650. 
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The corpus of Graeco-Iberian inscriptions consists of twenty-three short 
graffiti on pottery, mainly mentioning the name of the owner. Most of them 
are found on Attic black glaze vessels dating from the fourth century BCE, even 
though a couple of them could date back to the fifth century sce (A.04.11 and 
4.08.03), and one seems to be a Campanian A black glaze pottery sherd 
(A.05.01), datable between the third and the second century scr. In addition, 
nine longer texts are preserved on lead sheets; although most of them cannot 
be dated by archaeological means, the ones that can (A.04.08; MU.01.01; 
MU.04.01) clearly belong to the fourth century BCE, the period in which this 
system was most clearly in use. 

As mentioned above, the Graeco-Iberian script is an alphabetical system 
composed of sixteen signs written from left to right. In long inscriptions, the 
separation of words is effected by means of two or three vertical dots. The 
Iberians took Greek graphemes after making just a very few modifications: 
they directly adopted the Greek letters for the sounds that Iberian shared with 
Greek, reused the sampi for the second Iberian sibilant, and added a diacritic 
on the rho to represent the second trill. Consequently, the repertory can be 
schematized as follows: 


Five vowels a (A), e (H), i (I), o (©), u (V) (the omicron is used for the o and 
the epsilon for the e). 


Five plosives b (3), t (T), d (A), k (K), g (T) (note the absence of p, in 
accordance with what happens in the dual system). 


One lateral / (A). 


One nasal n (N) (despite the fact that in the Iberian script there are at least 
three nasal signs). 


Two sibilants $ ($) and s (m) (they took the sigma for the first and the 
sampi, which had no phonetic value in the Greek alphabet of that time, 
but was still used as a numeral, for the last one). 


Two trills (they used the Greek rho for the more common one (f / 7) and 
just added a diacritic for the other one (r /7’)). 


In addition, there are some other signs with a numerical value: ZX«. 


4.6. THE GENEALOGY OF THE PALAEOHISPANIC 
SCRIPTS 


It is commonly accepted that the Palaeohispanic scripts had a common 
ancestor, which must ultimately have stemmed from the Phoenician alphabet, 
although some authors claim the influence of Greek as well to explain the 
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creation of vowels. On the other hand, there is no consensus on how the 
different Palaeohispanic scripts might have been created, in order to establish 
their mutual dependency. One of the main unsolved questions is the genea- 
logical relationship between the two Iberian scripts: despite both being used 
for the same language, the internal differences between them are so striking 
that it is difficult to sustain that one simply arises from the other. 

The most simplified theoretical model (Table 4.6A) is the one proposed by 
Rodriguez Ramos, who considers the south-western script as the original 
Palaeohispanic script and assumes a direct derivation chain from the pre- 
sumed oldest script to the most recent one, that is to say: south-western 
Palaeohispanic > south-eastern Iberian > north-eastern Iberian > Celtiber- 
ian.” On the basis of palaeographical arguments, in this model the Phoenician 
influence does not necessarily come from the Tartessian core zone but may 
have come from a Phoenician colony established on the Algarve coast in the 
eighth century gce. The characteristic vocalic redundancy of the south-western 
script's syllabic signs is considered, in this schema, as an original feature, 
rather than an innovation; this implies that the south-western script must be 
considered as a redundant alphabet instead of a redundant semi-syllabary. To 
solve the problem of the genesis of the north-eastern Iberian script, this 
scholar proposes the existence of a non-surviving aberrant variant of south- 
eastern Iberian, which would have been the direct model for the north-eastern 
Iberian script. 

A different proposal (Table 4.6B) is the one defended by Correa? which 
matches, with just a few minor variations, the alternative models proposed by 
de Hoz and by Rodríguez Ramos.?? This proposal considers that the original 
Palaeohispanic script is the Tartessian one, created in the Tartessian core zone 
(Cádiz, Sevilla, and Huelva) during the seventh century scr. This script is 
represented by some of the oldest southern inscriptions whose classification is 
unclear. In this model, the characteristic vocalic redundancy of the south- 
western script is considered a secondary feature adopted by a school of scribes 
when the original script spread to the west. Thus, the Tartessian script would 
have given rise to both the south-western script and the south-eastern Iberian 
one in parallel. The two other scripts, namely north-eastern Iberian and 
Celtiberian, must have been derived as part of a direct chain from the south- 
eastern Iberian one, as in the previous model. To solve the problem of the 
genesis of the north-eastern Iberian script, this model proposes the existence 
ofa profound graphic reform that would have been the cause of the differences 
between the two scripts. 


? Rodríguez Ramos 2004, 2005. 38 Correa 1985, 1992, 1993, 1996, 2005, 2009. 
3° de Hoz 1986, 1993, 1993b, 1996, 2005a, 2010, 2011; Rodríguez Ramos 2004, 2005. 
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The main model proposed by de Hoz (Table 4.6c) is similar to the previous 
one, but introduces the possibility that the Espanca script was actually the 
Tartessian one, that is the original Palaeohispanic script." This model also 
considers the existence of a non-Iberian southern script, represented by some 
of the above-mentioned southern inscriptions whose classification remains 
uncertain. This script would be the common ancestor of the two Iberian scripts, 
a situation that would enable the differences between them to be explained. 

The model recently proposed by Ferrer (Table 4.6D) tries to explain why there 
is a clear division between the north-eastern and the southern scripts in a 
different way.* This new proposal considers the existence of two intermediate 
scripts, the original southern Palaeohispanic and the original north-eastern 
Palaeohispanic script, both stemming from the original Palaeohispanic script, 
in order to explain the common internal features of both groups together with 
the differences between them. These two intermediate scripts could be either as 
yet unidentified scripts, or match one of their already known descendants with 
suitable characteristics. This proposal suggests that the affinities and differences 
between the shapes and sign values from the two groups allow the reconstruc- 
tion of an original Palaeohispanic script characterized by having only velar, 
dental, and labial syllabic signs; for three vowels, a, e/i and o/u, but, probably 
without any explicit vowel; three sibilants; one trill; and probably some other 
syllabic sign series, in a number sufficient to justify the pool of common 
Palaeohispanic signs. Moreover, the existence of a dual system in both the 
south-eastern and the north-eastern Iberian scripts strongly suggests that the 
two intermediate scripts must have been dual (D+, in the schema below, 
Table 4.64), and, in the same way, so might their common ancestor, the original 
Palaeohispanic script, have been. According to this scholar, this proto-script 
might have been created in some peninsular harbour under Phoenician com- 
mercial influence and, later on, it could have been adapted independently twice 
in order to write two different languages with new phonetic requirements, more 
specifically a wider range of vowels. The additional vowels and their corres- 
ponding syllabic signs could have then been created by choosing from the 
unsuitable signs of the proto-script, but following different criteria for the two 
intermediate scripts, which would ultimately explain the differences observed 
between the two Iberian scripts. According to this proposal, the original south- 
ern script was probably created for the Tartessian language in a port on the 
south Atlantic coast of the Iberian peninsula, and later on it could have been 
adapted to the Iberian language in an oppidum of the southern Iberian territory 
in the upper Guadalquivir valley. In contrast, the original north-eastern script 
was probably created specifically for the Iberian language in a port on the north- 
eastern Mediterranean coast of the Iberian peninsula. 


^" de Hoz 1993, 1993b, 1996, 2005a, 2010, 2011. ^' Ferrer 2017a. 

During the production of this chapter Moncunill received funding from the European Research 
Council (ERC) under the European Union's Horizon 2020 research and innovation programme. 
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The epigraphic and linguistic situation in 
the south-west of the Iberian peninsula 


J. A. Correa and A. Guerra 


5.1. THE DEFINITION AND EVOLUTION 
OF KEY TERMINOLOGY 


The ‘south-western script’ is the term used to define the particular sign system 
found in a group of pre-Roman texts from the Iberian peninsula, which were, 
for the most part, inscribed on a group of stelae dating to the Early Iron Age 
that are concentrated in southern Portugal, but which also appear in a more 
dispersed manner in some places in Spain in modern Andalusia and Extre- 
madura (see Map 5.1 and Map 5.2). 

In the broad context of pre-Roman writing systems in use across Europe, 
the evidence available for the south-western Hispanic script is complex, and 
our information about it very limited. This is the result not only of the limited 
number and scope of the texts preserved, but also of the difficulty of inter- 
preting the surviving inscriptions from a satisfactory historical and linguistic 
perspective. In short, we are dealing with about a hundred inscribed docu- 
ments, for the most part fragmentary and in all cases relatively simple texts, 
especially in comparison, for instance, with Celtiberian texts;' the most extensive 
amounts to just over eighty characters. 

Our difficulties in interpreting these texts are increased by the fact that we 
do not understand the phonetic values of all south-western script characters, 
and only in exceptional circumstances can we determine how the words were 
separated. Further difficulties occur over such topics as the chronology and 
cultural context of the monuments and, most of all, the question of the 
language of the inscriptions. This chapter aims to provide a brief synthesis 
on all these key questions. 


! For the analysis of some of the most important Celtiberian texts see Chapter 10. 
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The difficulties that scholars have experienced in defining this group of 
monuments are clear from the various designations that they have used for the 
script over the course of time, reflecting the progress of research on the topic. 
Today scholars distance themselves from the concepts initially put forward, 
which envisaged that all the ancient writing systems of Hispania were part of a 
unified system, to which scholars applied the term ‘Iberian’. This perspective, 
which was predominant until the start of the twentieth century, was based on 
the idea that the whole of the Iberian peninsula initially used a single language, 
Iberian, which was manifested in all inscriptions expressed in pre-Roman 
script. One of the clearest examples of this view is the study by E. Hübner 
published in 1893, suggestively entitled Monumenta Linguae Ibericae. 

This idea, however, became outdated once scholars started to identify a set 
of diverse situations across Iberia. The distinctiveness of a group of inscribed 
monuments from southern Hispania became clear thanks to the research of 
M. Gómez-Moreno, which culminated, as far as the area under discussion here 
is concerned, in a work in which he characterized the writing system as 
‘Bastulo-Turdetanian’.* This double designation derived from the names of 
two well-known ethnic groupings, namely the Bastulians (or Bastetanians) 
and the Turdetanians,? which he related to two groups of inscriptions, the 
second of which used the script that forms the subject matter of this chapter. 

At approximately the same time, U. Schmoll published the results of his 
research on a group of inscribed stelae, which came predominantly from the 
south of Portugal and which, as a result, he termed ‘southern Lusitanian’.* 
This designation never gained great currency among scholars working on 
this topic (though it continues to be the preferred term of J. Rodríguez 
Ramos),? but it has the advantage of underlining a recognized difference, 
also pointed out by Gómez-Moreno,* between the most westerly writing 
system and another, more easterly one, which was later in terms of chron- 
ology and has generally been termed ‘Meridional’ (‘southern’, widely 
referred to as south-eastern). 

Using the information provided by ancient Greek sources and especially 
the existence of the mythical kingdom of Tartessos and its flourishing culture 
as a starting-point, A. Schulten” preferred the term "Tartessic' for this script, 
a term that was predominant in specialized research on the topic for almost 
a century, but strictly speaking different authors never used it to refer to 
precisely the same phenomenon. For Schulten, “Tartessic” signified all 
pre-Roman writing from the south of Hispania, while for A. Tovar? 
it referred specifically to the situation in western Andalusia and southern 
Portugal. It was accepted by J. Untermann? and the use of the term still 


? Gómez-Moreno 1962. > Gómez-Moreno 1962: 8-11. * Schmoll 1961. 
” Rodríguez Ramos 1992, 2000. é Gómez-Moreno 1962: 44-5. 
? Schulten 1940: 39-40. $ Tovar 1958: 180-1; 1961: 39-43. 2 MLH IV, 95-6. 
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persists in some more recent research.” Other scholars prefer the term 
‘south-west script'.'* For J. de Hoz"? this term served to designate an early 
writing system from which the other Hispanic writing systems derived; it 
was probably invented in Lower Andalusia, the region that experienced the 
most intense contacts with the Phoenician world. However, it is not possible, 
for the moment, to ascribe any surviving epigraphic texts to it. 

One way or the other, all these designations involve difficulties of greater or 
lesser significance. As a result, among the various possibilities thus far pro- 
posed, ‘south-west script’ is the term that most closely reflects the actual 
situation. Its main advantage is that it is a less compromised' designation 
than others, with fewer implications," since it is defined in generic geograph- 
ical terms, it is valid for all periods, and it encompasses the distribution pattern 
of all the known epigraphic remains. As a result, it avoids the problem of being 
linked to any specific ethnic culture, which all the other remaining designa- 
tions involve. 


5.2. PRE-ROMAN EPIGRAPHY IN THE 
SOUTH-WEST OF THE IBERIAN PENINSULA 


To characterize the relevant group of inscriptions, two main criteria have 
traditionally been used: (i) the nature of the monuments and (ii) the script 
used on them, elements that define a reality well circumscribed in time and 
space. On the other hand, the writing itself poses problems of various kinds: 
the definition of its elements, questions about their phonetic equivalencies, 
and the rules regarding its transcription into the Latin alphabet. 


5.2.1. The inscribed monuments 


Although monuments with this script were already known from the eighteenth 
century onwards, the first corpus of these inscriptions was produced by E. 
Hübner at the end of the nineteenth century (MLI), which was then followed 
by the collections of M. Gómez-Moreno,'* U. Schmoll,? and J. Maluquer de 
Motes.'^ These corpora, however, have been substantially enriched thanks to 
the work of C. Beiráo in the south of Portugal especially in the 1970s and 1980s, 
which resulted in an exhibition" and an exhaustive new corpus.'* This in turn 


1? Koch 2009: 2011. 11 Correa 2009a. 12 de Hoz 2010: 517-22. 
13 Correa 1996a: 233. ^ Gómez-Moreno 1962. 15 Schmoll 1961. 
1% Maluquer 1968. " Beirão and Gomes 1980. 18 Beirão 1989: 127-46. 
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led to three major collections published in the 1990s, edited by J. Rodriguez 
Ramos,'” V. Hipólito Correia,” and J. Untermann.” The last of these, MLH IV, 
has become the most authoritative corpus of these inscriptions. In the last 
twenty years various further discoveries have taken place. The earliest of 
these have been taken into account in the fundamental work of J. de Hoz,? 
to which need to be added the most recent discoveries: those from Vale da 
Águia, Silves,? Sabóia, Odemira,”* Mesas do Castelinho, Almodóvar,” Corte 
Pinheiro, Loulé,’ and Monte Gordo, Almodóvar," not to mention the 
graffiti on ceramics discovered at Abul, Alcácer do Sal,” and Moura,” 
although their inclusion within this group is problematic. This amounts, 
therefore, to a group of approximately one hundred inscriptions, which are 
now all included in the Hesperia online catalogue, the digital database of 
Palaeohispanic languages.*° 

In general terms, the best preserved monuments may be defined as stelae, 
and it is generally agreed that the texts inscribed in the south-western script 
must belong to funerary contexts. These inscribed monuments are known to 
have been associated with a number of Early Iron Age cemeteries: for 
example, the necropolis of Fonte Velha de Bensafrim, Lagos, excavated in 
the nineteenth century by S. Estácio da Veiga and A. dos Santos Rocha;”' 
Cémoros da Portela and Benaciate (both in the concelho of Silves); Vale dos 
Vermelhos (concelho Loulé);** in the region of Ourique, the necropoleis of 
Mealha Nova and Herdade do Pego,? Fonte Santa;** at Almodóvar, the 
necropolis of Abóbada;? and, in Spanish Extremadura, the necropolis of 
Medellín.?* 

In the majority of cases it is clear that we are dealing with the reuse or 
abandonment of inscribed monuments in these funerary contexts; no case is 
yet known in which it is possible to confirm categorically that the stelae were 
contemporary with the burials with which they were discovered. 

It is possible to classify the inscribed remains as stelae, first of all, as a result 
of their general categorization as stone monuments in the form of slabs, which 
could reach considerable dimensions. But the fact that in some cases a 
horizontal line divides the monument into two parts helps to make this idea 
even clearer: the upper section provides the area for the inscription, while the 
lower part serves as a base to fix the monument into the ground. 


1 Rodríguez Ramos 1992. 2% Correia 1996. 2 MLH Iv. 

?? de Hoz 2010: 355, 608-9. ? Gomes and Cabrita 2007. 24 Gomes 2009. 
?5 Guerra 2009: 325-9; Koch 2011. 26 Guerra 2009: 329-31. 

27 Guerra 2013: 326-9. 28 Correa 2011: 104-7. 22 Guerra 2013: 329-31. 


<http://hesperia.ucm.es/>. 

% Veiga 1891: 250-5, 285, Plates XXVII, XXXIV-XXXVI; Correia 1995-7: 183-8. 
32 Correia 1997: 266-73. 33 Dias et al. 1970; Beiráo 1986: 61-3. 

34 Beiráo 1986: 65-70. 35 Barros, Melro, and Gonçalves 2013. 

°° Almagro-Gorbea 2004. 
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One clear exception is the inscription from Folha do Ranjáo (Baleizáo, 
Serpa), inscribed on a small schist plaque;*’ it seems highly unlikely that this 
belonged in any way to a funerary context. Naturally, the so-called signary (i.e. 
a list of syllabic or alphabetic signs of a language) from Espanca (Castro 
Verde) should not be seen as having any funerary function, since it is clearly 
a writing exercise with the first line inscribed by a teacher and the second by 
his pupil.** 

There is no secure evidence for any graffiti on ceramics or metal objects 
from the south-west of the Iberian peninsula that can, strictly speaking, be 
included in this epigraphic group. There is a substantial number of pre-Roman 
graffiti in this area, but not one example can be considered unquestionably 
to be in the ‘south-western script’ either because of the limited length of the 
texts or because of the nature of the writing system, in particular its lack 
of redundancy. 

In addition to these intrinsic characteristics of the monuments, further 
identifying factors are provided by the form and nature of the monument. 
The south-western script is usually found on schist stelae, and the texts are 
arranged in a familiar configuration. These are all elements that have been 
used to differentiate these texts and which are relevant for the definition of this 
epigraphic group. Although this criterion is clearly secondary, since it involves 
aspects that do not relate to the actual writing itself, at the same time they 
constitute peculiar characteristics of this group of texts. 


5.2.2. The inscriptions and their organization 


In general terms, the monuments on which the south-western script appears 
share certain features with regard to the arrangement and organization of their 
texts. Although a variety of models are found, the most typical is where the 
text is arranged in a spiral, framing a sequence of signs inscribed within a 
rectangular or elliptical frame (or “cartouche”) composed of two more or less 
parallel lines. Sometimes, however, the text is arranged in a linear format, 
arranged either vertically or horizontally. Often the texts display a marked 
diversity, the result of a lack of standardization. The south-western script is 
sometimes used on monuments that have no cartouche at all. 

As for their orientation, the texts are normally arranged from right to left, 
that is, sinistrorsal, in a similar manner to other Hispanic scripts. However, 
examples can be found where this is combined with dextrorsal script (i.e. 
running left to right), resulting in a boustrophedon form. The use of dextrorsal 


37 Faria, Soares, and Soares 2014. 38 Correa 1989: 288-98; 1993: 521, 549. 
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script generally occurs when the need for continuity in the text was a major 
consideration, a guiding principle of these inscribed texts. 

With regard to the arrangement of the characters within texts, in the main 
they were designed to be read from the centre of the monument with the tops 
of the individual characters facing outwards. However, we do find some 
examples where the orientation is reversed, with the text having to be read 
from the outside of the stela inwards, or where there is a combination of both 
models. 

Another general feature of these inscriptions is that there are normally no 
word separators, which makes them rather different from the majority of other 
Iberian writing systems. Rare exceptions involve single vertical strokes that 
link the upper and lower lines that define the epigraphic cartouche. In the few 
cases where such separators exist, it is doubtful whether their use was system- 
atic, since they were employed so infrequently. 


5.2.3. The sign system 


Within the varied framework of pre-Roman scripts from the Iberian penin- 
sula, what is known as the ‘south-western script’ is primarily distinguished by 
its system of signs (see Table 5.1). In any event, the fact that the various 
Hispanic signaries are interrelated means that they share some of the same 
signs and phonetic equivalencies.” Despite these similarities, it is normally 
quite easy to attribute an inscription to a particular writing system. At present, 
the main difficulties lie in categorizing certain brief inscriptions, especially 
graffiti, which, it has sometimes been suggested, may be related with the so- 
called "southern script’. 

One particular feature of the south-western script, it is generally agreed, 
rules out any doubts as to its identification, namely, its tendency to employ a 
corresponding vowel redundantly after a character indicating a syllable: so, for 
example, the syllabic sign fa is usually followed by the vowel a, a rule that is 
not enforced in all known cases, though exceptions are extremely rare. This 
feature can be decisive in identifying monuments to include within this group 
of texts. 

However, the most important consideration is, naturally, the collection of 
graphemes used on these monuments, which has its own particular features. 
In order to help resolve problems of defining the sign-system of the south- 
western script, we may rely on an exceptional inscription: a small schist plaque 
known as the ‘Espanca signary' (see Fig. 5.1). 


?? See Chapter 4. 
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Table 5.1. Main graphemes of the south-western script and some proposals for their 
phonetic value. 


Identification of the graphemes Phonetic value 

Espanca | Correa (1996) | de Hoz (2010) |Correa | MLHIV |RodRamos | de Hoz 
A 1 1 Gl a a a a 
Q | 15 e 
Wis i 
F 24 o 

14 u 
AT | 
q r 

9 n 

10 s 
i 12 $ 
^ 3 14 G14 ka kê kê k(a) 
2| 6 18 G15 ke ke ke k(e) 
9 21 20 G16// S46 ki -i ki k(i) 
DI | 27 23 G17 k? k? k? k(o) 
X |B 13 G19 t? e e t(a) 
H 18 17 G20 / S47f te tf/be/k" | te/p" t(e) 
O 17 19 G2V ti ti ti t(i) 
A 4 25 G23 t t t t(u) 
$ |s 12 G24 / S42 p? b? p p(a) 
A) |2 16 G25/ S84 p* b* p* p(e) 
y 16 15 S41 E E h? E 
^^ 23 28 S44 ? E p! p(i) 
L 25 35 $45 ? E pi? ki? 
[] 19 21 S47a po lbe? pret? PU 
n S47b H 
H 17 S47c t t*/b? t*/p?/p" H 
B 17 S47d t t t*/p? H 
B 31 S47e ? t e H 
H 26 S47g Kk" ku p" H 
H 32 S47h ? ke p H 
H 31 S47i ? O H 
E 33 $47; 2 H 
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M 37 S86 ? ? e H 
LH 22 47 S48 2 ? TI 

20 S51 ? ? ? 
i) |% 45 $52 2 à ? 
N an |s S56 Ý Ý Í Ww 
A 22 $57 p p p TU 
DKI 24 S58 po pu m PO 
ev] 27 S80 -u m m $ 
Mr 34 S83 m? |? m M 
V 36 S85 ? p p V 
1 39 S88 "zt KG) 
Í 48 $92 ? ? pi? ? 
) S50 ke? ? 
( 29 S81 ? ? ke? D 
N 40 $82 ? ? ? 
T 38 $87 ? ? pi? ? 
y 41 S89 ? r ? 
e 43 S90 ? ? 
i 49 S91 2 2 E 
Y S93 z 
H Guerra 2002: 226 


Taking this text into account, it is possible to isolate certain fandamental 
relationships. First, the collection of graphemes displays many similarities 
with Phoenician, with certain letter sequences very familiar from this eastern 
alphabet. Particularly significant is the fact that the first four characters of the 
south-western script correspond exactly to the first four signs of the Phoenician 
alphabet, being equivalent to aleph, beth, gamel, and daleth. Untermann?? 
argued that the creation of the south-western script also depended on a 
knowledge of the Greek alphabet, but this assertion is highly controversial 
and has not won universal approval.“ 

Thus, the statement that the south-western script was based upon the 
Phoenician alphabet is today accepted as a given. At least twenty of the 
twenty-seven graphemes represented on the Espanca signary are taken from 


^?" MLH I, 70-1. ^! Contra de Hoz 2010: 495-500. 
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Fig. 5.1. The signary from Espanca (Baixo Alentejo, Portugal). 


Courtesy of Manuel Maria da Fonseca Andrade Maia, representing the Museo da Lucerna. 


Phoenician; the rest (probably the last in alphabetical order, since this is how 
they are listed on this document) correspond to new signs, which were added 
to meet the needs of the writing system. 

In sum, once scholars had come to realize that one group of characters have 
a syllabic value, while others are equivalent to a set of isolated phonemes, the 
south-western script came to be classified as a semi-syllabary. The various 
syllabic signs may be divided into three series of stop consonants (labial, 
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dental, and velar, which may be conjugated with each of the five vowels, thus 
providing a total of fifteen characters. Unlike the other Hispanic writing 
systems, the south-western script cannot mark the difference between unvoiced 
and voiced stops, with the result that any attempt at transcription involves 
making a choice between one or the other. The majority of readings tend to 
transcribe these characters as unvoiced, but we must always remain aware that 
they might in reality correspond to voiced stops. Thus, for example, a sequence 
of four characters that according to Correa’s criteria would be transcribed 
as tapa (FAR.02.06) might in theory represent a sequence that could be 
transcribed ta(a)pa, da(a)pa, or da(a)ba. 

As we have already noted, another component is made up ofa set of isolated 
consonants, which correspond to two sibilants (s and $), a lateral (J), at least 
one trill (r), and one nasal (1). Some authors, in particular Correa? and 
Untermann,? starting from the principle of a formal parallelism with a sign 
in the Meridional (or south-eastern) script and extrapolating from this to 
the phonetic plane, argue that there must have existed a second trill (7), but 
this proposal has not gained wide acceptance. Although Rodriguez Ramos** 
considers the hypothesis viable, he admits that the sign at issue (S 14=de 
Hoz $56- Correa 8) might represent a third sibilant, while Javier de Hoz? 
maintains that we do not have sufficiently secure information to support these 
hypotheses and so transcribes it with the conventional sign W. 

The existence of another nasal (m) is equally controversial. Following 
a proposal first made by Gómez-Moreno,**” which was then developed by 
Maluquer,“ Untermann* considered its presence in the south-western script 
secure, on the basis of a correspondence between this phoneme and a sign 
generally taken as a variant on an s. Taking up a proposal first made by 
Gómez-Moreno,? Correa?? developed the idea that this same nasal could be 
represented by a sign that occurs occasionally and to which he attributed the 
number 34 (= de Hoz S83). These suggestions, however, are far from being 
generally accepted. 

The Espanca signary helps us to understand many aspects of the south- 
western script, but it also raises a number of questions, some of which relate to 
the actual set of graphemes. It might appear somewhat surprising that some of 
the characters found on the Espanca signary have not yet been found in any 
examples of the script known to date, at least in the form in which they appear 
there. One of the clearest examples is the sign number 26, written slightly 
differently by the teacher and his pupil on the Espanca signary. Only very 
recently has anything similar been identified: a sign inscribed on the Mesas do 


? Correa 1996: 6-71; cf. 2009a: 302-3, admitting other possibilities. 5 MLH IV, 143. 
^' Rodríguez Ramos 2000: 29. % de Hoz 2010: 406-7. 
46 Gómez-Moreno 1962: 18. ^ Maluquer 1968: 32-3. 18 MLH IV, 152-4. 


^ Gómez-Moreno 1962: 18. °° Correa 1996: 69. 
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Fig. 5.2. The stela from Mesas do Castelinho, Almodóvar (Portugal). 


© Amilcar Guerra. 


Castelinho stela (Fig. 5.2), but it is not exactly the same as either of the parallels 
found on the Espanca signary.?' 

On the other hand, many signs are attested in the epigraphic corpus of 
the south-western script that are not found at Espanca, even though some 
of them are admittedly rare or even unique (see Table 5.1). One possible 
explanation may be that they are allographs, that is, variant ways of writing 
the same sign. This situation is understandable in a historical context in 
which no rigid rules existed or where writing was subject to regional or 
local variations or even dependent on personal choices made by individual 
scribes. One of the great difficulties of the epigraphic corpus of the south- 
western script is the large number of apparently differentiated characters, 
much greater than in the only model that has come down to us, the Espanca 
document, which includes just twenty-seven signs. Conversely, it was once 
proposed that one of the graphemes (S56) widely represented in the known 
corpus of texts was equivalent to one of the trill sounds (see above, p. 120), 
but it does not appear on the Espanca signary (see Fig. 5.1). 


5! Guerra 2009: 327. 
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These discrepancies could result from several factors: from the evolution of 
the signary; from the cultural diversity of the area in which the south-western 
script was used; from the actual dynamism of the writing and of those capable 
of writing it; from the wide geographical area in which it developed; or, more 
simply, as a result of errors committed by the person responsible for inscribing 
the particular monument. 


5.2.4. Criteria for transcribing the south-western script 


In the course of the long period of research on the south-western script, 
various different criteria have been adopted for transcribing it (see 
Table 5.1). Nowadays the ones most often used are those of Correa," mostly 
followed by Untermann,? and those of de Hoz.** The main difference between 
them lies in the way in which the syllabic signs are represented. Correa uses 
superscript characters to transcribe the vowel element: for example, t* for the 
sign de Hoz G19, while de Hoz places it within brackets: t(a). In other words, 
to give the criterion a certain uniformity, de Hoz and Correa always use the 
corresponding unvoiced stops (t(a), k(a), p(a)), while Untermann oscillates 
between unvoiced (k*, k®,.. . t?, t°.. . etc.) and voiced (b?, b*,...) ones. On the 
other hand, de Hoz makes use of conventional characters, written in capitals, 
to transcribe signs of a phonetic value that cannot yet be securely established, 
while in another proposal he argues, in the main, for his original scheme. 
Finally, there are certain individual divergences in the value attributed to 
certain graphemes, as, for instance, those identified by the codes S56 or 
G16’. To give just one example, a well-known sequence of letters may be 
transcribed p*are nark°ent'i, if one uses Correa’s system, b*are nafk?entii, 
if one uses Untermann's, bare nafkenti according to Rodríguez Ramos, or 
p(a)are naWk(e)ent(i)i, if we follow de Hoz. 

Although in the final analysis the differences may not be all that significant, 
it is natural that individual scholars will not necessarily all agree upon and 
adopt the same transcription system. Nevertheless, this is by no means the 
greatest problem that the south-western script has to confront; differences 
concerning the phonetic values to be applied to certain rather problematic 
signs have certainly caused prolonged debate for a much longer period within 
the academic community. This is not to mention the question of the language 
of the inscriptions, an issue on which only some exceptional future discovery 
will allow us to make some progress, which at present seems rather unlikely. 
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5.2.5. The question of phonetic equivalencies 


In addition to the problems concerning the form of the signs and their variants, 
research on the south-western script also has to confront many difficulties in 
determining the phonetic value of the script. The bases for its phonetic equiva- 
lencies were first established by Gomez-Moreno and Schmoll,?? who started out 
from the same basic principles: first, that some of the graphemes of the south- 
western script are derived from the Phoenician alphabet; second, that the 
phonetic values of the Phoenician alphabet are for the most part followed in 
the south-western script; and finally, that the redundancy rule allows us to 
identify the vowel component of the syllabic signs easily. In this way, if, for 
example, the sign that corresponds to the unvoiced dental stop in the Phoenician 
alphabet (the taw) is always as a rule followed by what the aleph represents, it is 
clear that its phonetic value will correspond to ta (or da, since, as we have already 
mentioned, the south-western script has no means of differentiating between 
unvoiced and voiced stops). 

There is no difficulty over the phonetic equivalencies of the graphemes 
corresponding to vowels and trill, nasal, and lateral sibilants; their existence is 
confirmed and, apart from the limitations noted above, there is general 
scholarly unanimity about their attribution. 

This logical basis for determining equivalencies, however, is not sufficient to 
interpret all fifteen syllabic signs, since in the Phoenician alphabet there is a 
maximum of only three stop consonants of each type (unvoiced, voiced, and 
aspirated) to cover the need for five variants. As a result, it has been necessary 
to use other criteria, in the first instance rather arbitrary ones or at least a 
rather less clear equivalency, to resolve the remaining cases. It is precisely in 
this area, i.e. those syllabic signs composed of a stop + vowel, that difficulties 
still persist as regards their correspondence. 

Thus, the difficulties, and hence at the same time the main differences of 
opinion among academics, largely concern the question of what signs corres- 
pond to the syllables ku, to, po, and pu and, to a lesser degree, to pi. There is 
considerable agreement over the rest. In the current state of research, one may 
summarize the main equivalencies that have been proposed in Table 5.1. 

Some specific questions arise over certain groups of signs (see Table 5.1), in 
particular relating to a number of rectangular signs for which Correa”® created 
the neologism 'escalar' (‘scalar’) and which Rodríguez Ramos described as signs 
‘shaped like a heth’.*’ In the Espanca signary, there is no doubt that we can 
include number 18 and, in all likelihood, number 19 within this category. In a 
recent study, Correa and Zamora present a table of the variants of this group,?? 


55 Gómez-Moreno 1962; Schmoll 1961. 56 Correa 2005: 298, no. 16. 
°” Rodríguez Ramos 2000: 44-6. 55 Correa and Zamora 2008: 185-8, 196. 
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in which nine different forms are defined, each with a highly variable number 
of occurrences. The first of them, which corresponds to a simple rectangle, is 
predominantly found before o, but also before a, e, and, on two occasions, 
before non-vowel signs. The variation in the sequences in which this type of sign 
appears occurs equally with the majority of other variants, which raises doubts 
as regards whether some of them are in fact syllabic in nature. This same 
conclusion seems to result from an analysis of the appearances of these signs 
in the inscription from Mesas do Castelinho, the longest text in the south- 
western script at our disposal. Various similar signs are used, all belonging to 
this group, followed by a variety of vowels: o, e, and a. This underlines the 
doubts raised by the distribution table of these ‘scalar’ signs. For this reason, 
there seems to me to be a perfectly justified need to rethink a fair number of 
these graphemes and their phonetic value, an idea supported by J. de Hoz,? who 
attributes a conventional graphic equivalency to some of them, transcribing 
them as an H. 

Finally, it is well known that there is a group of signs specific to the south- 
western script, normally rare or occurring just once (see Table 5.1), for which 
no phonetic equivalencies have been proposed or about which many doubts 
have been raised. In a script that does not appear to have reached any 
substantial level of standardization, it is natural that certain specific options 
were taken up by particular stone-carvers, which creates substantial difficulties 
for us in interpreting the script. Unfortunately, in the majority of cases we do 
not have at our disposal consistent elements that allow us to resolve the 
problem, and it is only some exceptional discovery that will lead to progress 
in this area. 


5.3. CULTURAL CONTEXT AND QUESTIONS 
OF CHRONOLOGY 


Although the corpus of inscriptions in the south-western script is well known 
for the uncertainties regarding the best interpretation of its texts and the 
language in which they are transcribed, many other aspects also cause prob- 
lems that for the most part have not yet been resolved. One of the key 
questions is the historical and cultural context in which the phenomenon 
developed. Some of the most persistent problems concern the chronological 
limits of the phenomenon, that is, the date of the creation of this sign system 
and the moment at which it can be said to have disappeared. 
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5.3.1. The archaeological context of the inscriptions 


The majority of the inscriptions were discovered in circumstances that do not 
permit a complete understanding of their cultural and historical context, 
either because their precise findspots were not recorded or because they 
were unrelated to the period in which the monument was produced. Despite 
these limitations, archaeology has always been considered decisive for the 
contribution it can make towards our understanding of certain aspects of 
the south-western script. The fact that some stelae were found in the course 
of archaeological excavations and that the exact provenance of a small group 
of them is known with more or less certainty, such as the finds made in the 
Algarve by Estácio da Veiga,” or those made more recently, for instance those 
located thanks to the excavations of Caetano Beiráo and his colleagues, 
provide a solid basis for debates about the cultural and chronological context 
of these inscriptions.?' Most recently, a number of discoveries have taken place 
in the south of Portugal in the framework of the ESTELA project.^? 

It is important to be clear at the outset that in not one single case has it yet 
been possible to identify the original position of any monument with absolute 
security, a factor which obviously limits the conclusions that may be drawn. 
Even in the case of the Mealha Nova necropolis, where it was apparently 
possible to observe one part of a stela inserted in the ground, we do not have 
any guaranteed direct proof of this.* Nevertheless, we have at our disposal a 
group of stelae discovered in Iron Age cemeteries (seventh-fifth century BCE) 
or settlements of that same period, with which, in all likelihood, the texts 
inscribed in the south-western script are to be related. 


5.3.2. Questions of chronology 


It is generally believed that the chronology attributed to the sites where the 
stelae appear in secondary contexts allows us to establish that these inscribed 
monuments date to the period proposed for these sites or a slightly earlier 
date. Using this as a starting-point, discussion has centred especially on the 
dating evidence that archaeology can provide. This can be divided into two 
types of evidence: carbon-14 dating and ‘conventional’ dating based on the 
typology of associated finds. 

Radiocarbon analyses, though not very numerous, do provide some inter- 
esting data, albeit limited by the very questions that they prompt: to what 


s0 Veiga 1891: 250-5, 285. 
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do the samples analysed actually correspond? How are they related to the 
inscribed monuments? How should one deal with the sometimes substantial 
ranges in dates that are expressed in the results? 

One significant source of information is provided by the data derived from 
the settlement of Fernáo Vaz, near an important necropolis of the same name, 
where three samples provide widely spaced dates, ranging between the eleventh 
and sixth centuries ac. The Favela Nova and Herdade do Pego cemeteries 
provide data of a similar nature; the former has been dated to 2375 + 50 BP, 
equivalent to 475-395 scr, while the second has been dated to 2425 + 40 BP, 
equivalent to 575-415 scr. If we combine these results with material finds, 
especially Attic red-figure pottery, this would date the occupation of the 
settlement mentioned above between the seventh and fifth centuries scr, 
which is compatible with the data provided by other funerary sites in this 
same region. 

With respect to the group of sites in the Neves-Corvo complex, the dating 
provided by pottery is equally important. At one of these sites (Neves II), a 
stela has been identified inserted in an archaeological layer that was located 
above a habitation level dating to the ‘mid- to late fifth century’ Bce, largely on 
the basis of amphora finds.” Nearby, the site of Neves I, interpreted by the 
excavator as a burial area (Maia 1988: 36), but more recently considered a 
sanctuary of similar type to Cancho Ruano by A. M. Arruda,” has a similar 
dating, in the mid-fifth century scr. The Medellín stela was reused in another 
burial (86H/12) dated to the final quarter of the sixth century, which would 
clearly suggest that the inscribed monument should be dated prior to the mid- 
sixth century.” 

It seems that a chronology grounded in the sixth and fifth centuries BCE, as 
indicated by the archaeological remains, appears adequate and is compatible 
with the few scant pieces of historical-cultural evidence. Although some 
scholars seek to place the origins of the south-western script as early as the 
eighth century sce,” there now seems to be a relatively strong consensus with 
regard to the chronological limits discussed above. 

It is clear, however, that the end of the stelae did not lead to the disappear- 
ance of writing in the region. Although of a different nature (normally in 
terms of a non-redundant mode) and found on other artefacts (not least in the 
form of graffiti on pottery or metal), the use of the south-western script is 
documented for a few more centuries until its final appearance on the legends 
of coins minted at Roman Salacia (modern Alcácer do Sal) (CNH 133-5).”* 


$^ Beirão and Correia 1991: 8. $5 Arruda 2001: 260, 266. 
56 Beirão and Correia 1991: 9-10. 57 Maia 1986: 32. $5 Arruda 2001: 279-82. 
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5.3.3. The south-western script and the communities 
of south-western Hispania 


One of the most complex and controversial aspects of the south-western script 
is how we should characterize its cultural context, that is to say how we might 
determine, in particular, which people or peoples mentioned in the classical 
sources might have been connected with this system of writing. Traditionally, 
the mythical kingdom of Tartessos and its inhabitants, mentioned in the earliest 
Greek sources (Stesichorus by Strabo 3.2.11; Herodotus 1.163, 4.152), who at a 
relatively early date (in the Late Bronze Age) developed a flourishing culture 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, appear to be prime candidates. 

In addition, the Turdetani, who occupied the area of southern Andalusia 
and who for some scholars were the heirs to Tartessos, have also been connected 
with the earliest examples of the use of inscriptions in the Iberian peninsula, a 
circumstance usually attributed to the group of texts discussed in this chapter. 
Their strong association with Phoenician colonization is an argument repeated 
many times over. Another idea that has gained ground is that this writing 
system (or at least a part of it) should be linked to the Conii or Kynetes, who 
are normally believed to have occupied an area in southern Portugal and 
especially the Algarve. Two factors have contributed to this hypothesis: not 
just the observation that inscribed stelae are rare in this area, but also the fact 
that some scholars claim to be able to read this name on the group of inscrip- 
tions found in the region.” 

The main difficulty raised by these three hypotheses resides in the substan- 
tial discrepancy between the distribution area of these inscriptions and the 
territory normally assigned to these peoples. The area of Tartessos/Turdetania 
offers few graffiti and might include the occasional stela. Furthermore, the 
precise location of the Conii remains problematic, which makes this hypoth- 
esis highly debatable. 

The Celtici or Keltae, also located beyond the Strait of Gibraltar by our 
earliest surviving Greek source (Herodotus 2.33), might also be connected to 
the world of the stelae, a view that receives some support from the archaeo- 
logical environment of the region in which the south-western script is found. 
As a result, in my own personal opinion, a series of several very strong 
elements combine to link this cultural area to the world of the inscriptions. 

These are just some of the best known proposals, but they should not be 
treated as necessarily exclusive views. We are dealing with a territory in which 
cultures intersected with one another and that fact is also, by necessity, 
reflected in its epigraphy. Finally, on this question it is necessary to maintain 
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a degree of prudence, a term that must always be borne in mind in discussions 
of this stimulating topic. 


5.4. THE LINGUISTIC SITUATION 


The evidence available to establish the linguistic situation in the south-west of 
the Iberian peninsula in the pre-Roman period consists of, first of all, the 
inscriptions written in the Palaeohispanic writing system called, for simply 
geographical reasons, the south-western script, although some refer to it as 
Tartessian ($5.2-4), and, secondly, the evidence of names (personal and place 
names) from the region, which, even though they are of native origin, have 
come down to us in Latinized form ($5.5). 

As happens in the case of many epigraphic corpora, in certain inscriptions 
there are signs that cannot be identified with certainty, but the script is 
relatively well established as a whole. It is true that there are sixteen signs 
that only appear in a single inscription (and are seldom repeated), and a 
further six are apparently derived from the Phoenician het, the phonetic 
value of which is debated, but there remains a total of twenty-nine signs, 
the frequency of which ranges from high to low, which strictly speaking make 
up the script. Some of these signs may be simple allographs of others, and the 
number of graphemes may thus be somewhat lower. 

The phonetic value of the alphabetic signs a, e, i, o, u, l, r, n, s, and $ is 
considered to be well established although the difference that there was 
between the last two remains unknown. As regards the syllabic signs, which 
are the same as the stops with the only difference of the articulation point and 
the vowel sound, the established value is accepted for p*, tè, kê, p*, t*, KS, t, ki, 
p°, t°, k?, and t", with a greater or lesser degree of certainty; p' has been 
proposed for 1, and two other signs are considered to have represented p" and 
k" although their precise attribution is under debate. In addition, there are two 
syllabic signs, with a vocalic sequence ending in -* and in -" respectively, the 
consonantal value of which it has not yet proved possible to establish, and 
there are doubts as regards the phonetic identification of p. 

There can be no doubt that the main problem is that posed by the sign n, 
which is found with an intermediate level of frequency, the context of which 
suggests that it is consonantal, so that it has most recently been transcribed 
as f. However, as it is an invented sign, not one taken from the Phoenician 
alphabet, the only specific support for this transcription is that, in the majority 
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opinion, this is the phonetic value that it has in Iberian inscriptions in the 
south-eastern script. This means that its phonetic attribution is insecure. 

Undivided writing (scriptio continua), which, with very few exceptions, is 
the norm in this epigraphic corpus, places considerable limitations on the 
possibility of clearly establishing both the morphological units and the phono- 
logical combinations. Neither does the limited number of inscriptions known, 
a large proportion of which are simply fragments, facilitate the task. 

There are five vowels (a, e, i, o, u). Double sequences of vowels are very 
frequent, but they are very variable: ou is a hapax, as perhaps are ue and uo, 
which implies that /u/ presents certain restrictions as regards combinations 
with the intermediate vowels (/e/, /o/). Written sequences containing 
repeated vowels (aa, etc.) are not unusual, a situation that is not merely a 
consequence of undivided writing (conjoined words), since they also appear 
at the beginning and end of some inscriptions. It is noticeable that, when 
each of the five vowel signs appears in the first position in a double sequence, 
it presents a combination (ai, ea, io, oi, ua) that is clearly preferred over 
other possibilities; ai and oi probably correspond to 'decreasing diphthongs' 
while the sequences corresponding to the other diphthongs possible (ei, au, 
eu, and ou [hapax]) are seldom recorded; in such contexts, the limited 
presence of /u/ as the second element in a double sequence of vowels can 
also be seen. 

As regards the combinations between the sign l, which corresponds to the 
lateral consonant /l/, and vowels (whether before or following it), only the 
sequence lu is not recorded. It does not appear preceded by a consonantal sign, 
which implies that its previous context is always vocalic or the beginning of a 
word. In turn, it only definitely precedes labial or dental syllabograms, but not 
the velar ones or r, £, s, $, or, perhaps, n either. If the string formed by 1 
between identical vowels (of the ala type) is preceded by a syllabogram, it may 
correspond to a closed syllable (e.g. k*ala=/kla/). In this respect, only the 
strings ala and olo are documented with any degree of certainty. 

The sign r, which corresponds to the trill consonant /r/, is only preceded by 
a vowel and can be followed by any of the vowels. Moreover, it can be followed 
by n, s, $ (but not, it would seem, | and f£), and syllabograms for any of the 
stops. It is often found at the end ofa syllable, and, apparently, it does not start 
a word. If the string made up by an r between identical vowels (of ara type) is 
preceded by a syllabogram, it may correspond to a closed syllable (e.g. k*ara- 
/kra/). In this respect, only the strings ara, ere, and oro are documented. 

The sign £, which in the absence of any other better-founded proposal is 
conjecturally assigned to a second trill consonant, is amply recorded although 
not as often as r. It is apparently only preceded by vowels (doubtfully r), and it 
is followed by vowels (except u) as well as n (but not 1, r, s, $), and labial and 
velar (but not dental) syllabograms. Overall, it is closer to /1/ than /r/; for this 
reason, its transliteration as f may not be the most suitable one. Since, in 
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addition, the afa-type string preceded by a syllabogram remains unknown, 
this is indicative of, in comparison with /l/ and /r/, a certain degree of 
complexity in this consonant. 

The sign n corresponds to a nasal /n/ without there being any proof that the 
nasal labial /m/ exists; if the latter existed in the language, it may well have 
been represented by the syllabograms of /p/. It can be preceded by any of the 
vowels, by r, f, s, and, perhaps, by l and $. Similarly, it can be followed by any 
of the vowels, by s, by the syllabograms for stops, and, rather uncertainly, by f 
(but not by 1, r, $). 

There are two sibilants represented by s and $, but the phonological 
difference between them is unknown. The sign s is preceded by all the vowels 
and by n, r, and it is similarly followed by all the vowels, n, and syllabograms of 
any of the stops (but not l, r, £, $). The sign $ is slightly less frequent than s, and 
it is preceded by all the vowels (hapax us) and r (but not 1, £, n, s). It is followed 
by all the vowels (hapax $i) and perhaps n (but not 1, r, £, s); likewise it is 
followed by dental syllabograms (but not labial or velar ones). As a conse- 
quence, it has a more limited range of contexts than s. 

Stop consonants are represented by syllabograms, and the immediately 
previous signs can indicate either vowels or, with some restrictions perhaps 
the consequence of chance, the above-mentioned consonants. However, as the 
syllabograms in this writing system present vowel redundancy, they are 
necessarily followed by a vowel sign, and it is not possible to know if a stop 
consonant closed a syllable since a specific use applicable to this situation 
cannot be detected. 

Undivided writing is not an insuperable barrier for identifying morphological 
units or words, but it does make this process considerably more difficult. As far as 
recurrent segments in identical or similar contexts are concerned, the following 
can be provisionally isolated as words: ero (and t^ero), p*are, uarp*an, p*ane, and, 
above all, nafk“e and its extensions (nafk“en, nafk“eni, nafk“enii, nafk“entii, 
nafk“enai, nafkenfi (nafk“enpii?), nafk'eii, nafk“etij). 

As it is assumed that at least the majority of inscriptions are funerary in 
nature, it seems logical that personal names should appear in them. It is easier 
to isolate them if the inscription is short or follows a segment previously 
isolated as an independent word, and thus the following are considered as 
such, with a greater or lesser degree of justification: $ut"uirea (FAR.02.05), 
soloir (BEJ.06.03), uursaar (BEJ.04.01), oofoir (BEJ.04.15 and 16), t"urk*aio 
(CO.07.01), ak°osios (CC.05.01), uuferk^ar (BEJ.06.04), also perhaps, although 
with substantially less foundation, aip"uris (or aik"uris) (FAR.03.01), a$ixia 
(FAR.04.05), irualk"usiel (or irualp"usiel) (BEJ.06.06), ainest^a (BEJ.04.04), 
uar?oiir (BEJ.04.20) ($5.3.3), saruneea (BEJ.04.20 and 21). 

Apart from very short inscriptions ($5.4.6), it is difficult to find an inscrip- 
tion that can be totally segmented with any degree of certainty. The following 
two are exceptional examples: 
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BEJ.04.01 uursaar [uJarp*an t^e p*ar[e] p*a nark‘ent'i 


The inscription consists of a first word (uursaar), which does not appear in 
any other inscription, three words (uarp*an, p*are, nafk*ent'i) that are clearly 
individualized in other inscriptions, which makes it possible to restore the two 
partially or totally lost letters with certainty ([u], [e]), and two possible 
morphological segments (te, p^a) recorded in a similar position in another 
inscription. It can thus be concluded that uursaar is a personal name and the 
rest of the inscription contains formulaic elements. 


BEJ.04.20 uar?oiir saruneea p*are nafk'enii 


In the first place, the inscription consists of a word (uar?oiir) that does not 
appear in any other inscription and for the fourth sign of which (a hapax 
derived from the Phoenician het with four horizontal bars), represented by ?, 
there is no agreement as regards its phonetic value. It is followed by a second 
word (saruneea) that also appears in another (very fragmentary) inscription 
from the same cemetery, and it comes to a close with two already identified 
words of a formulaic nature found in other inscriptions. It can reasonably be 
concluded that uar?oiir is a personal name, that saruneea may also be one, 
and that the two remaining words make up a brief formula clearly linked to 
that of BEJ.04.01, but obviously different. 

In 1966 S. Wikander speculated that the last word of the funerary formula 
might be an Indo-European verb form, although his interpretations did not 
totally fit the context. 

In his initial research, J. A. Correa endeavoured to use Indo-European 
interpretations, and in some cases specifically Celtic ones, applying them to 
words that could be isolated with a greater or lesser degree of certainty: thus, as 
early as 1980,”* he proposed that the opening aip"uris (FAR.03.01) should be 
interpreted as a personal name of Indo-European origin. A year later (Correa 
1981), he proposed that the beginning of the inscription lok?op?o (FAR.02.01) 
(in agreement with the following segment, niirab°o) should be understood as 
the dative plural of the name of the Celtic divinity Lugu. Some years later,” he 
published a study on personal names that might possibly be identified in 
the inscriptions, a number of which would be related to native personal 
names of Celtic, or at least western Indo-European, character, but which 
were only recorded centuries later in Latinized form; among others, we should 
mention: t"uraaio (t"urk*aio Untermann) (CO.07.01); ak?osio$ (CC.05.01); 
$ut"uirea (FAR.02.05); uursaar (uulsaar Untermann) (BEJ.04.01); irualk"usiel 
(BEJ.06.06); ainest*a (BEJ.04.04); oofoir (BEJ.04.16 and 15); soloir (BEJ.06.03). 
For the last two and other similar ones (with forms in [-r]), he proposed a 
parallel with later Latinized personal names terminating in [-irus]. 
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Subsequently,? he expounded a series of considerations on Tartessian 
epigraphy in which the linguistic features detectable in the inscriptions, 
some of which support the Celtic (or western Indo-European) hypothesis, 
were brought together: thus, the great rarity of the sequences ei and ou would 
be a consequence of these diphthongs already having experienced mono- 
phthongization. Similarly, he proposed that uarp*an should be etymologically 
related to Celtiberian ueramos (with a shift from [ue] > [ua] and the use of the 
labial syllabogram p* to represent [ma]), in addition to including or complet- 
ing hypotheses put forward in earlier works. However, he specifically stated 
that such considerations do not prove that the language was Celtic, but rather 
only the possibility that it might have been. Nevertheless, some years later,” he 
stated that he had failed to obtain convincing results as regards the nature of 
the language used in the inscriptions, because the decipherment of the cata- 
logue of signs was not complete, there was no independent proof that what 
had been deciphered was completely accurate, and the inscriptions (above all 
complete ones) are few in number. In contrast, he reasserted that there are 
personal-name elements that can be considered Indo-European, even Celtic, 
although they lack terminations identifiable as such. However, neither gram- 
matical nor lexical elements that can be understood as Indo-European can be 
identified in other separable segments of the stelae. He therefore concluded 
that the language concerned is not Indo-European although it may contain 
Indo-European personal-name loans. 

J. Untermann”? took the process of segmentation further, placing import- 
ance on endings in agreement."? This led him to increase the number of units 
that can be identified as such and for which he simultaneously tried to find an 
Indo-European explanation. Apart from the already known ‘words’ (nafk“e 
and variants, b*are and variants, b*ane, uarb*an, iru; the segments t^e, b*a, 
and (t°)ero), the exact context of which he clarified, he added other possibil- 
ities, such as iub*a/iob*a/ioua, which appears in non-formulaic contexts. He 
paid special attention to terminations that are repeated (-ea, -ta, -on, -kun, 
-tero/-ro, -oir, -Se?, -ne?), which enable new units to be tentatively segmented. 
This led him to draw the following conclusions. 

Among the points of a phonetic nature, he pointed out that the vowels /a/, 
lel, /i/ are more frequent in formulaic words; that geminate vowels alternate 
with simple ones in identical contexts; and that the diphthongs are /ai/, /oi/. 
The existence of consonantal /i/ is uncertain, and the presence of /u/ is more 
likely in the initial position than an intervocalic one. He interprets ^ as /m/ 
(transcribed as m), which is only recorded before u; for this reason, in his 
opinion /m/ may have been transformed into /n/ except before /u/, or 


76 Correa 1992. 77 Correa 1996. 7 MLH IV. 
7? As far as transliteration to our alphabet is concerned, Untermann prefers b to p for the 
syllabograms with labial stops, an interpretation that is respected here. 
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alternatively the sign represents a special phoneme with nasal features that 
involved the lips being rounded. 

There is a series of forms that, from an Indo-European point of view, 
could be interpreted as verbal. On the basis of nafk“e and b*are, which seem 
to be nominal forms, others of verbal appearance (of the b*arent'i type) are 
formed, to which others with similar terminations could be added: lak*enti, 
b“et*<e>siionii, -musok^eonii; however, he warns that there is no clear 
interrelation between these forms and the rest of the corresponding inscrip- 
tions, which, without further evidence, makes it impossible to conclude that 
they are really Indo-European, even though they may appear to be. 

Forms such as e, t*e, b*a, ro might correspond to preverbs (separable verb 
prefixes) insofar as they precede ‘verbal’ forms, but there is no other support. 

Some terminations can be interpreted as Indo-European: for example, -a 
could be a feminine termination while -ea might have served as a derivational 
suffix; -on could correspond to either a word stem in [-o] (nominative and 
accusative) or one in [-6n]. 

He increases the number of possible personal names that can be related 
to Latinized native ones. They are (including some that have already been 
mentioned): ak?osios$ (o ak?olio$) — Acco, Acca; aalaein- - Alainus, Alaius; 
aib"uris — Aebura, -rix; alb°oroi - Alburus; Janb*atiia - Ambatus; arb"uiel — 
Arbura; aark"uior — Arquius; b?ot'iea — Boutius, -a, Botia, Botilla; ootoir — 
Oricillo; sarunea - Saro; soloir — Solius, Solinus; t*alainon - Talaus; t'irt?os — 
Tirt-, Trit-; t'urk*aio[ - Turk-/Turg-; uursaar — Vrsius, Vrsacius. 

However, Untermann makes it clear that no convincing interrelationship 
between the different units proposed has been established and that there are 
too many elements foreign to Indo-European; hence his position is one of 
scepticism although further research must continue to take place. In addition, 
he does not consider it to be certain that the inscriptions were by and large 
funerary in nature, as they could also have been for votive or commemorative 
purposes, or even to mark property, etc. 

J. Rodríguez Ramos,?? who does not even partially accept Untermann's 
Indo-European interpretation, draws attention to, among other details, the 
fact that in the root elements of the different words that have been isolated, 
there is a general scarcity of [e] and a clear abundance of [a] in comparison 
with the situation that would be expected in the case of an Indo-European 
language. 

J. de Hoz, who has been considering this epigraphic corpus since the 1970s, 
has recently explained his position in great detail?! He continues to believe 
that the language of these inscriptions remains almost totally unknown. In 
addition, he thinks that the differences that there might be in the stops, with 


*? Rodríguez Ramos 2002f. *! de Hoz 2010: 371-402, especially 386-402. 
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the exception of those with an articulation point, remain unknown; he has 
reservations about the existence of /m/; and he can find no solid evidence to 
postulate the existence of aspirated phonemes. He is inclined to believe that 
vowel gemination is a purely written feature characteristic of certain stone- 
cutters and considers the existence of a string of /kro/ type not to be very 
believable. The syllabic structure displays the following types: V, VR, CV, 
CVR, and probably (C)VRN. 

As regards the formula, which he analyses in minute detail, he distinguishes 
two types. The short one is made up by nafk^e or one of its extensions while 
the longer form consists of this same word preceded by p*are, for which he 
doubts that there are any variants, in turn sometimes preceded by t“e and/or 
ero. In both types the last word is sometimes preceded by p*a, which may be a 
morphological element with its own function, which remains unknown. The 
segmentation that the formula produces in the preceding text in inscriptions 
that are not long enables nominal formations in [-un], [-ir], [-a], [-ea], and 
[-on] to be detected; these correspond to the name of the deceased and in some 
cases also to that of the person dedicating the inscription. The formula may 
also be followed by further text, in which the name of the dedicator might 
likewise appear. The possible name of the deceased is sometimes followed by 
uarp*an or the dedicator's name accompanied by p*ane. 

After analysing a series of elements that can be isolated with a certain degree 
of certainty, de Hoz concludes, although with the necessary reservations, that 
the language used in the inscriptions might be agglutinative, because of some 
short segments ([-e], [-ero], [-te]) that seem to be fused with longer segments. 
However, he warns that internal analysis may produce a sort of mirage that is 
biased towards identifying agglutinative phenomena. In short, he considers 
that the Indo-European features that might be detectable in the inscriptions 
are few in number and are based on segmentations that are not sufficiently 
well founded and that, apart from that, neither can we see coincidences with 
the other well-documented language of the Iberian peninsula, Iberian, that are 
not purely a matter of chance. 

Since 2009 J. T. Koch has been presenting his theory on the Celtic nature of 
the language," from the outset trying to offer an overall decipherment of the 
inscriptions, which in itself is somewhat extraordinary as it does not seem 
possible to offer a total explanation from the very beginning. This approach 
inevitably leads to his studies being extremely hypothetical. 

He starts from the hypothesis, which is taken from Correa,* that the 
language of the inscriptions is Celtic in nature, and, in particular, he stresses 
what are known as the ‘verbal’ forms of the formula (nafk^e and extensions), 
extendable to other forms, the multiplicity of which lends itself to a certain 


2 Basically 2009, 2011, and 2014. 83 Correa 1992. 
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Indo-European interpretation. The criticism that his work has received, when 
of a detailed nature, concerns facts referring to Celtic,** although it should 
previously be considered whether Koch’s proposals are well founded in epi- 
graphic terms; in other words, whether the phonetic values attributed to the 
signs are all well based and if the segmentations are acceptable. 

The first weak point in his theory is that, in his reconstructions, he equates 
the phonetic value of r and £; however, the fact that f is an expressly created 
sign and not one taken from the Phoenician alphabet obliges us to consider 
that the two signs reflect different phonetic realities. This is significant because 
f appears precisely in the central word of the funerary formula and, further- 
more, there is no solid evidence for its value as a trill consonant. Stating that 
there was originally a phonetic difference that was lost with the passing of time 
would not be a solution; this would simply shift the problem, but not solve it. 
What is expected is precisely the contrary, that the identification of the 
language helps to establish well-founded phonetic values for these graphemes. 
He also establishes a similar equivalence for s and $. 

In addition, there is no basis for assigning the phonetic value of t! to ^: this 
is an invented sign whereas the sign for t! comes from Phoenician tet; nor for 
that of ki, for which there is also a sign that has been identified on more 
justifiable grounds derived from the Phoenician qof. This also has a bearing on 
the central word of the formula, which in one of its variants has ^ and which, if 
transcribed, the least unsuitable form to do so would be pi. 

As regards the segmentations proposed, only those that correspond to the 
different ‘words’ in the formula or the presence of a recurrent element such as 
uarp*an can be considered reasonably certain. The result of such a limitation 
is that it is only in very short inscriptions that the segmentation can be 
presented as definite. In the remaining cases, one has to resort to possible 
‘inflections’ or endings, which inevitably make both the segmentations and the 
proposals that are put forward hypothetical. It is not convincing to set out to 
divide a long inscription into segments on the basis of a ‘Celtic’ interpretation 
of units that have been obtained with this aim in mind. In this case, the 
segmentation is not independent of the Celtic explanation; it is not justified in 
itself, but rather it is imposed by the explanation that it is sought to give. 

Nevertheless, it might be said that the 'verb' is indeed analysable from an 
Indo-European viewpoint as regards its inflections and, in practice, this is the 
case, at least apparently. However, what is theoretically possible when the 
forms are analysed outside the context of the inscriptions in which they appear 
is not so clear when seen in its context. By way of example, let us consider 
three brief inscriptions in which the segmentation might be considered to be 
reasonably certain because, if these inscriptions cannot be clearly understood, 


** For example, Prósper 2014. 
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there is no point in weighing down the segmentation in longer texts with 
further hypothetical interpretations: 


BEJ.04.16 oofoir nafk‘enp'i 
CC.05.01 ak°osios nark°et'i 
FAR.02.05 Sut"uirea p^ar[e n]afk^ent'i^? 


The inscriptions BEJ.04.16 and CC.05.01 present the funerary formula reduced 
to its minimum form of expression; inscription FAR.02.05 has a formula with a 
minimal, but also a usual, extension. 

In BEJ.04.16 it is logically accepted that oofoir is the name of the deceased, 
but it is by no means certain that the correct transliteration of r should be f, 
with the result that any attempt to understand the formation of the name is 
hampered by this fact. The segmentation is not so clear in CC.05.01 since 
ak?osio$ also seems to be a personal name, but if it is compared, as is generally 
the case, with Acco (a Celtic, or simply a Latinized Indo-European, personal 
name), it is far from obvious whether sio$ is an extension or an otherwise 
unknown, independent word. Moreover, in the case of this word or morpho- 
logical extension, the difference between s and $ would have to be explained. 

In FAR.02.05 sut"uirea must be the personal name, for which a hypothet- 
ical analysis as $ut"uir-ea has been proposed. Koch, for his part, also sees a 
verb form in p’are, which obliges us to define the syntactical relationship with 
nafk'enti more exactly. 

It cannot be appreciated why the final ‘verbal’ form in each inscription 
should be different. Neither is it possible to establish clearly from an Indo- 
European perspective which the verb root would be as, in principle, n should 
be an inflection rather than a root, as it is absent in nark‘et'i, unless it is 
hypothetically thought that, as it is a commonly repeated formulaic element, a 
letter has been involuntarily omitted. Be that as it may, it is present in all the 
other variants of this word (with the exception of nark“eii). Furthermore, 
while ti and nti are easily understood as inflections in Indo-European verb 
forms, one cannot manage to see what np'i corresponds to with any degree of 
certainty, although hypotheses can always be put forward. Finally, if one aims 
to establish which Indo-European verb root these forms correspond to, the 
presence of f is once again an obstacle. 

There can be no doubt that research should continue to be carried out, and 
also from an Indo-European perspective (not necessarily a Celtic one), but 
efforts should also be made not to associate this process with unrelated events, 
such as where the Celtic family was born within Indo-European, as they only 
serve to create additional problems. 


*5 There is a second text, which seems to be independent. 
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5.5. PERSONAL AND PLACE NAMES 


As has been pointed out, a second source of knowledge for the languages that 
were spoken in the south-west of the Iberian peninsula in the pre-Roman 
period is the naming evidence of native origin that is recorded in the 
Roman period. 

The personal names of such origin appear, logically in Latinized form, in the 
Latin inscriptions of the region. However, as the area was Romanized at an 
early date, the evidence is relatively limited, above all if it is compared with 
the abundance of information that can be found in the zone immediately to 
the north, where the Lusitanian language was spoken.*° Hardly any names that 
are recorded exclusively in this region, such as Pagusicus and a handful of 
other unique examples, can be mentioned. In addition, there are others that 
are also widely recorded in Celtiberia (but not in the Lusitanian area) while 
names that are also recorded in the Lusitanian linguistic area are few in 
number. Nevertheless, this limited range as regards personal names enables 
us to see that a new people coming from Celtiberia, the Celtici, had settled in 
the area by the Roman period without any known traces of the people 
recorded by the stelae, who have traditionally been given the name of Conii 
(or Cynetes), surviving, although they undoubtedly continued to exist. 

The place-name evidence of native origin is also poorly represented because 
the region was not densely urbanized, although it does provide more infor- 
mation. Tartesso-Turdetanian was known on the coast from an early date, so 
that at least Baesuri, Balsa, Ossonoba, and, on the River Guadiana, Murtili are 
Turdetanian place names. In addition, in Salacia (the Latin name) near the 
mouth of the River Sado, the native system of writing was still being used in 
the time of Augustus, and Turdetanian names appear in the legends on its 
coinage. Moreover, the place name Conistorgis, which corresponds to an 
unlocated inland city, is extremely likely to have belonged to the language of 
the Conii in origin. However, above all it is place names with Celtic features 
that are abundant, forms such as Arandi, Arcobriga, Caetobriga, Ebora, Lacco- 
briga, Mirobriga, Nertobriga, Segida, Vama, which are found throughout the 
greater part of the region. While it is true that more place names are recorded, 
these examples suffice to give an idea of the linguistic complexity of the region 
in the pre-Roman period, even though the evidence has come down to us in 
Latinized forms. 


8° Vallejo 2005: 736-8; Navarro and Ramírez, eds 2003: 359-99. 
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The linguistic situation in the 
territory of Andalusia 


J. de Hoz 


6.1. ANDALUSIA AND THE CULTURAL 
SPACES OF ANTIQUITY 


The present-day autonomous region of Andalusia has a long tradition as a 
cultural area that at certain moments in the past extended beyond its modern 
administrative limits. At the same time, it is marked by a number of divisions 
of great significance that, in somewhat schematic terms, enable us to refer to 
the lower Guadalquivir, including the Atlantic coast from the River Guadiana 
as far as Gibraltar, Upper Andalusia, the Mediterranean coast with its moun- 
tainous hinterland, and, only partially separable from the lower Guadalquivir, 
the similarly mountainous area stretching as far as Extremadura. 

Within this area the sources inform us of the presence in antiquity of a number 
of peoples of known name (Map 6.1): the Tartessians in the lower Guadalquivir, 
already mentioned by Herodotus, whom the Roman-period sources were to call 
the Turdetani; the Turduli and the Celtici, whose relationship with the Turdetani 
will be considered below (p. 139); the Bastuli on the Mediterranean coast; the 
Bastetanian in eastern Andalusia; the Oretani in the upper Guadalquivir valley; 
and several Phoenician cities. Generally speaking, I consider that in the majority 
of cases the ethnonyms transmitted by the classical sources of the first century BCE 
and the first century ce can be used to refer to ethnic groupings that existed several 
centuries beforehand, without this implying that they had not undergone trans- 
formations and that their limits had remained unchanged, while suggesting that 
there had been a substantial degree of continuity. 

There is a commonly accepted image according to which the Turdetani 
were the descendants of the Tartessians in both ethnic and cultural terms, and 
that they occupied the former lands of this culture, in other words a nucleus 
that extended along the lower and middle course of the Guadalquivir although 
with several extensions to this heartland that give rise to problems, some of 
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which will be considered below (p. 141).* This does not imply that there could 
not have been any external influences or inroads in this region. Efforts have 
recently been made to qualify this image in various ways, although such 
attempts are, in my opinion, erroneous. In recent works,’ and within the 
limits of our knowledge, I have presented what seems to me to be a plausible 
interpretation of the question, one that is coherent with the available infor- 
mation; this image is summarized here. 

A frequent initial confusion concerning the Tartessian language and what 
its territorial limits were arises from the identification between Tartessian 
epigraphy and the south-western epigraphy. Although there is a small number 
of south-western stones within Tartessian territory, and the general chron- 
ology of these inscriptions overlaps to a considerable extent with that of the 
Tartessian culture, they should not be considered to have been a feature of this 
culture, and neither should their language be identified as Tartessian, in spite 
of the fact that their script is undoubtedly a branch of the adaptation of 
Phoenician consonantal writing developed by the Tartessians, from which 
all the Palaeohispanic scripts must have ultimately been derived.’ 

In conclusion, I will consider the Turdetani to have been the people to 
whom Strabo gave this name, the name of whose territory, Turdetania, he 
tells us was the native form equivalent to Baetica. The inhabitants of this area 
were, according to Strabo (3.1.6), the Turdetani and the Turduli, between 
whom there was no difference in his time; in contrast, some writers differ- 
entiated them, among them Polybius (34.9.1), who located the Turduli to the 
north of the Turdetani. In other words, within the territory that Strabo called 
Turdetania, earlier sources distinguished two different peoples, and one of 
these sources, Polybius himself, is of exceptional importance and cannot be 
ignored without further consideration. The confusion in Livy’s times is clear 
when this writer mentions the same group of people twice within a few lines, 
in one case as Turduli and in the other as Turdetani (34.17.1-4), although he 
normally refers to the Turdetani. 

Both ethnic names continued to appear after Strabo, although not frequently. 
Leaving aside the still unexplained references to Turduli in the north-west 
(Mela 3.8; Pliny 4.112-13), which need not concern us here, the Turduli are 
mentioned by Mela (3.3) and by Pliny (3.8, 3.13-14), who placed them on the 
Atlantic coast between the Guadiana and the Strait of Gibraltar; in addition, 
Pliny located the Turduli between the Guadalquivir and the Guadiana, to the 
east of the Celtici and in the Conventus Cordubensis. Strabo, who tells us that 
the Turdetani cannot be distinguished from the Turduli, attributes similar 
lands to the Turdetani (3.1.7-9, 3.2.3). 


1 Ferrer and Garcia Fernández 2002; García Fernández 2002, 2004, 2012; Cruz Andreotti 2007; 
Torres 2014; de Hoz 2010, forthcoming. Some important earlier references: Koch 1984; Aubet, ed. 
1989; García Moreno 1989; Escacena 1989, 1992; Bendala and Corzo 1993; Ruiz Mata 1997, 1998. 

? de Hoz 2010, forthcoming. 3 de Hoz 2010: 471-3, 477-8; 2013. 
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In addition, in spite of the precaution with which Ptolemy’s statements 
should be used, it should be emphasized that this writer's opinion largely 
coincided with the information that has just been mentioned (2.4 and 3.5); 
however, there is a highly problematic aspect in Ptolemy’s ethnic classification 
since he located the Turduli in the hinterland of the Bastuli as well (2.4.9), in 
the region that Pliny called Bastetania, with a term that, in my view, was 
purely geographical for him. It seems certain that some of the cities that 
Ptolemy considered to have belonged to the Turduli were in fact of the 
Bastetanian.* For this reason, in Map 6.1, I make use of an unscientific and 
purely practical concept and consider a series of cities that Ptolemy ascribes to 
the Turduli, and which Pliny locates in Bastetania, where (as will be seen 
below, p. 157) people spoke at least Turdetanian or Iberian, or perhaps both 
languages, to have been “Turdulo-Bastetanian’. In contrast, Ptolemy’s location 
of the Bastuli (2.4.6) to the east of Baelo (2.4.5; c25 in Map 6.1) is coherent 
with other sources. 

In general, the other ethnic attributions used in the map are well supported 
by the sources although a number of specific problems need to be discussed.? 
I will limit myself to pointing out that Strabo’s attribution of coastal cities to 
Turdetania, even to the west of the Guadiana, is supported by historical and 
epigraphic evidence that allows us to speak of Tartessian maritime coloniza- 
tion in greater or lesser collaboration with Phoenicians, in particular those 
from Gades. 

It should be added that the pairs of words Turdetani/Turduli and Baste- 
tanian/Bastuli cannot be separated; in both cases, the -etani ending refers to 
a territorially coherent and ethnically well-defined group and the -uli ending, 
a suffix that does not seem to be the Latin one of the same form,° to 
peripheral or mixed groupings, or peoples that were hard to define in ethnic 
terms. The partially Punic character of the Bastuli seems clear, and it is 
possible, although the lack of evidence prevents us from confirming it to be 
true, that the same might be said of the coastal Turduli; the coin issues 
demonstrate that several Turdulan communities in Baeturia were ruled by 
Punic peoples or at least that the latter were very influential (see below, 
p. 157). The problem of the group that I refer to as "Turdulo-Bastetanian' is 
more complicated, but it is very likely to have been, as will be seen below, a 
region in which Turdetanian elements coexisted with Iberian and in part 
Punic ones; that is to say an area of fusion in which the underlying substrate 
seems to be Turdetanian. To sum up, we can speak of a wider Turdetania, 
which would include the territory of the Turduli and part of the lands of the 


* Quesada 2008. 

5 de Hoz 2010: 320-52. I would now place greater emphasis on the uncertainty of some 
attributions. 

é Faust 1966: 28-9. 
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"Turdulo-Bastetanian', and a more strictly defined Turdetania, limited to the 
middle and lower course of the Guadalquivir, but with several enclaves on 
the Atlantic coast. 

The Oretani of the upper Guadalquivir are less problematic although we are 
unable to define their limits very precisely.’ It is clear that there was a marked 
contrast between those of the southern Meseta, who do not concern us here, 
and those in the Sierra Morena, whose centre was the city of Castulo (g5); they 
came under intense Tartessian influence from an early date, gained consider- 
able wealth because of their mining, and had ample cultural and commercial 
relations both to the east and the west. 

To the south of the Oretani, the Roman-period sources locate the Basteta- 
nian, whose limits are very poorly defined.? There can be no doubt that they 
were closely related to the Bastuli, the two groupings constituting a similar 
pair to that ofthe Turdetani and the Turduli. In addition, earlier sources locate 
the Mastieni in part of their territory. All these ethnonyms are clearly 
variants of the same root *Bast- (initial voiced labial, whether nasal or not); 
however, it is not possible for us to determine whether an ethnic change had 
taken place between the ancient Mastieni and the more recent Bastetanian/ 
Bastuli. The sources locate the Bastuli, whom they sometimes refer to as 
Bastulo-Phoenicians, along almost all the south coast of Bastetania; in cultural 
terms, they are difficult to distinguish from the inhabitants of the Phoenician 
colonies established in this region. 

In fact, the Phoenicians’ did not occupy an exclusive, well-defined territory 
but city-states, generally, but not always, on the coast, which were founded at 
different moments as from at least the ninth century Bce, and which were 
surrounded by settlements of different ethnic groupings. Starting in the fifth 
century BCE, Carthaginian influence became more noticeable in these colonies, 
and they are referred to as Punic; it is not clear whether the Carthaginians 
started to hold territorial possessions in the Iberian peninsula before Hamilcar 
Barca's landing in 234 sc, but at least from that moment onwards there were 
settlements of Punic individuals from Africa as well as Libyans who had been 
culturally assimilated, with whom the references to Libyo-Phoenicians in the 
sources and the Punic and neo-Punic coin issues of certain cities that were not 
Phoenician colonies should be associated. 

Finally, indications of influences coming from the Meseta can be observed 
in Andalusia from a fairly early date, but only at a later date and above all 
in the Roman period do we have evidence for the definite settlement of 


7 de Hoz 2011: 37-9, 98-101 with bibliography. 

$ de Hoz 2010: 317-20, 337-46; 2011: 89-97. 

? Del Olmo and Aubet, eds 1986; Aubet 1994”; López Castro, ed. 2007; Ferrer, ed. 2010; 
Álvarez Martí-Aguilar, ed. 2011; Mora and Cruz Andreotti, eds 2012. 
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Celtic-speaking peoples, the Celtici of the sources,'” living in well-defined 
areas on the coast of Cadiz and between the Guadiana and Guadalquivir, in 
what is known as Baeturia, basically within modern-day Extremadura, but 
stretching as far as the province of Huelva. 

If we consider Map 6.1, it will be seen that the Turdetanian, Turdulan, and 
"Turdulo-Bastetanian' cities, together with those of the Celtici of Beturia and the 
Cadiz zone or the Oretanian, Bastetanian, and Bastulan ones, are grouped in 
well-defined territories, whereas the Punic cities and some Celtic and Bastulan 
ones were islands within these areas. It is essential that the latter should not 
pass unnoticed as they are yet another indicator of the complexity of inter- 
ethnic relationships in ancient Andalusia. In particular, the cultural interferences 
between the Turdetano-Tartessian world and the Phoenician-Punic world were 
both of long-standing and far-reaching in implications. 


6.2. LINGUISTIC FEATURES VISIBLE IN ANDALUSIA; 
THE SCANT NUMBER OF NATIVE INSCRIPTIONS; 
PLACE NAMES AND PERSONAL NAMES 
IN THE CLASSICAL SOURCES 
AND IN LATIN INSCRIPTIONS 


In accordance with what has been said, I will use the name Turdetanian for the 
language that the epigraphic and onomastic evidence (both place and personal 
names) allows us to consider to have been the main language of the region that 
I believe on the basis of the sources to be Turdetanian or possibly Turdetanian, 
in which I include, although with reservations, the Turdulan and “Turdulo- 
Bastetanian' territory. The Iberian language of the Oretanian area and of what 
would seem to be the ethnic territory of Bastetania in the strictest sense is easy 
to identify as it coincides with the language of the almost two thousand Iberian 
inscriptions in the north-eastern or Levantine script, but as it is always written 
in the south-eastern or Meridional script, it sometimes poses some problems 
of interpretation, and it may represent a dialect with some divergences with 
regard to the north-eastern form. 

There are no Celtic inscriptions in Andalusia" although there are personal 
names and a small number of place names, indicating a scattered presence at a 
late date. Apart from being few in number," the pre-Roman Greek inscrip- 
tions either arrived already carved or are occasional evidence for travellers. 


1% García Iglesias 1971; Maia 1985; Velázquez and Enriquez, eds 1995; Berrocal-Rangel 1998; 
Untermann 2004. 
11 [n general Correa 2009. 12 de Hoz 2014. 
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Neither are Greek place names very common;'? they may never have entered 
local usage, at the most being used in some Phoenician maritime colonies as 
they reflect the language used for navigation purposes and basically refer to 
coastal reference points, even if they appear in the geographical literature. 

From a very early date, there are, of course, Phoenician inscriptions engraved 
in Andalusia since Phoenician was the language spoken in the colonies, and 
it may have been used more widely, but, on the other hand, there are not very 
many Phoenician place names. Epigraphy and place-name studies are affect- 
ed by a specific problem, that of the coin legends in the Libyo-Phoenician 
script," a variant of the neo-Punic script, which still poses considerable 
difficulties as regards its interpretation. 

The sources for our knowledge of these languages are the native inscriptions 
and the place and personal names recorded in the classical sources and Latin 
inscriptions. 


6.3. EPIGRAPHY AND SCRIPTS 


Leaving aside the Greek and Phoenician examples, of all the inscriptions from 
Andalusia only those from Upper Andalusia can be attributed without prob- 
lems to a well-defined script, the one that is known as the south-eastern or 
Meridional script and in which at least some texts in the Iberian language were 
undoubtedly written. In contrast, the inscriptions that might belong to the 
Tartessian world, to its subsequent Turdetanian continuation, and to their 
respective cultural fringes, except Upper Andalusia, cannot yet be clearly 
defined. If, however, we understand 'Meridional script' in a broad sense, 
covering all the varieties found in the south of the Iberian peninsula other 
than the redundant south-western script and the north-eastern or Levantine 
Iberian script, we can state that all these inscriptions are in Meridional script, 
but without being able to define exactly either how many different traditions 
were in existence or the degree of distinction between them.'” As this script 
cannot be considered to have been completely deciphered, use will be made in 
the transcriptions of my own system, which diverges from the standard form 
used in MLH III in some details. 

To simplify, I will consider Turdetanian epigraphy to include the inscrip- 
tions located in a space whose eastern frontier I place between Obulco/ 


13 Schulten 1936; Hubschmid 1960: 491-2; García Alonso 1996; Adrados 2000, 2001; de Hoz 
2010, $2.9.3. 

14 Solá-Solé 1982; Garcia-Bellido 1993. 

^ MLH IIL1, 140-6; Rodríguez Ramos 2002; Correa 2004; de Hoz 2010: 403-23. 
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Porcuna (H12) and Castulo/Cazlona (H6),'* accepting, in accordance with 
the epigraphic evidence, that Oretania belonged to the southern Iberian 
world; to the south of the Guadalquivir valley, there is an extensive area 
between Seville and Granada with no native inscriptions, which prevents us 
from defining its linguistic affiliation directly. 

The number of epichoric inscriptions, including graffiti on ceramic vessels, 
is small (Map 6.2). No valid explanation has so far been put forward for this 
scarcity of Turdetanian and southern Iberian texts, which contrasts with 
the situation in the Levantine Iberian region, but the antiquity of writing in 
the area is demonstrated by a handful of graffiti (H.02 (Fig. 6.1); H.01; CA.01) 
that can be described as Tartessian. Apart from these, prior to the arrival of the 
Romans, and leaving aside inscriptions that might be Turdetanian, but which 
appeared outside this region,'” there are only a couple of inscriptions on stone 
and on pottery (CO.06.01; CO.04.01). 

It is worth emphasizing a small slate tessera (SET.01.01) from Alcácer do 
Sal, which, despite its location, can be considered to have been a Turdetanian 
city to judge by its coinage (Mon.103). 

Iberian inscriptions of pre-Roman date are also very rare (J.01.01; J.03.01). 
There is no more precise evidence for the date of all these inscriptions, since 
the palaeographic parallels in Palaeohispanic epigraphy are still too inconsist- 
ent, with the exception of some very specific groups of north-eastern texts. 

Without being abundant, Phoenician inscriptions are well represented from 
the eighth and perhaps the ninth century sce onwards.'* One distinctive series 
comprises the coin legends that appear on the first issues from Cádiz (gdr),'” 
but what particularly interests us here are the mints that produced coinage in 
the Guadalquivir basin, the Cádiz zone, and Turdulan Beturia at a late date, a 
subject that I will return to below (p. 157). 

Roman-period inscriptions in the south-eastern script are not particularly 
abundant either, although somewhat more so than those of earlier date. 
Neither is there much typological variety, but, apart from some Turdetanian 
(CO.08.01) and Iberian or possibly Iberian graffiti (J.06.01; J.04.01), there are 
some innovations: a burial inscription on a lead urn (J.07.01) and, above all, 
two categories of text that are indeed relatively well represented in the south, 


1% When inscriptions are mentioned, their find spot is given with a reference to Map 6.2, in 
which the numbers preceded by H coincide with references to MLH III, although I have added 
new numbers for those inscriptions that have appeared at a subsequent date; the numbers 
preceded by S correspond to inscriptions from the south of Portugal and south-western Spain, 
some of which appear in MLH with the reference J. Some of the inscriptions classified with S may 
not be Turdetanian. For the specific inscriptions, I refer the reader to the digital corpus Hesperia 
(BDHesp), accessible on the internet (<http://hesperia.ucm.es>), and to MLH when possible. 
References beginning with A correspond to MLH I and in general coincide with “Mon.” in 
BDHesp. As a general reference, for new discoveries see Correa 2008. 

17 de Hoz forthcoming. 18 Zamora 2004, 2005, 2005a; Belmonte 2010. 

1* DCPH II: s.v.; Alfaro 1988. 
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Fig. 6.1. Graffito from Huelva. 
© of the author. 


Fig. 6.2. Inscription on silver vessel from Santisteban del Puerto (Jaén). 
© of the author. 
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namely coin legends and inscriptions on silver vessels (Fig. 6.2). The two 
groups share a common geographical distribution, basically limited to eastern 
Andalusia, in areas where the Tartessian culture proper was not indigenous, 
but which partially lie within its peripheral territory. 

The Andalusian mints that produced coinage bearing local scripts offer a 
diversity that contrasts markedly with other monetary issues from the Iberian 
peninsula, whether the Iberian or the Celtiberian ones. Leaving aside some 
isolated cases and the coin-shaped lead tokens,” we have to consider Obulco 
(Porcuna J, Mon.100) with its satellite settlements, as it constitutes a key 
element for our linguistic understanding of ancient Andalusia and even for 
the decipherment of the south-eastern script. On its coins, not only do we find 
the city’s name in its native form, ibolka, but also an entire series of PNs of 
magistrates, which contribute a considerable amount of information on the 
local script and the linguistic complexity of this place (Arévalo 1999). The 
Obulco script, also visible, or at least variants of it can be detected, on coinage 
issued by the Abra mint and by another equally unusual one, which is, 
moreover, unidentified (Mon.101 and Mon.102), is characterized by several 
particular features, above all a certain baroque deformation of the normal 
forms found in the south-eastern signary, which reappears on a silver bowl 
found in Portugal (CAS.02.01). 

Before leaving the coins, reference should, however, be made to an enig- 
matic mint, which, in fact, there are good reasons to identify as Salacia 
(Alcácer do Sal, Mon.103).?* It is thus at some considerable distance from 
the remaining southern mints, and its coinage bears a legend that cannot be 
considered to have been deciphered although it undoubtedly belongs to the 
world of the Palaeohispanic scripts. On account of the mint's location, it has 
often been claimed that the legend is a later continuation of the south-western 
script, but in fact there is no evidence in favour of this idea," and it seems 
most likely that, as the south-western script had disappeared in an earlier 
period, the coins of Salacia bear witness to another variety of writing that can 
be explained by the marked cultural personality of the city and its ties with 
the most culturally developed areas of Andalusia, without it being possible 
to determine when this form of writing started to be used in Portugal, 
although the above-mentioned tessera and the Abul graffito (SET.02.01) 
provide us with a terminus ante quem, and demonstrate how well established 
this script really was. 

Inscriptions on silver vessels make up the last group from Andalusia for 
which evidence has survived. All the silver vessels with inscriptions in the 
south-eastern script, except the ones from Abengibre (AB.01), which lie 
outside the geographical limits that concern us here, belong to the same 


20 DCPH II: 82, 297. ?! Correa 1982, 2011. 22 Correa 1982. 
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historical and archaeological context; they come from hoards that were hidden 
in Upper Andalusia, datable by the coins that form part of some of them to 
the transition between the second and the first centuries sce.” If we disre- 
gard the occasional lost vessel and the inscriptions that might just be mere 
marks, we are left with six texts, which because of the parallels in nearby 
cultures could be votive inscriptions, inscriptions referring to the manufac- 
ture of the object, the personal names of the owner, or inscriptions referring 
to the vessel's weight; in fact, these texts belong to the two last categories. 

Taken as a group, apart from their limited number, which has already been 
commented on, the native inscriptions from Andalusia stand out for two 
characteristics, namely their lack of homogeneity and their late date. In effect, 
they are texts with extremely diverse provenances and of very disparate types, 
if we exclude the two largest groups, the coin legends and the inscriptions on 
tableware. Nevertheless, even in these types we find considerable variations in 
writing styles, even though they all generically belong to the south-eastern 
semi-syllabary; it would seem as if marked local differences existed, suggesting 
cultural particularism, which may be based on political reasons, but which 
may also indicate a relatively unrestricted use of writing, because otherwise it 
would be expected that the limited literate class might maintain a certain 
degree of unity above any local diversity. This particularism, together with the 
difficulties involved in reading the strokes of the inscriptions on vessels, the 
lack of space in coin legends, and the scarcity of some of the latter often makes 
it difficult to interpret the texts, which logically implies considerable restric- 
tions as regards linguistic analysis. 

As for the dating problem, it is significant that the majority of the southern 
inscriptions come from the period of Romanization. In part, this is due to the 
appearance of coin legends at this time, although a few centres had started to 
mint coinage at a moment immediately prior to the Roman conquest;”* 
nevertheless, it is strange that the inscriptions on tableware, which reflect a 
Hellenistic use that could have been introduced in Andalusia as a result of 
Punic influence by the third century scr, are not recorded at that date, since 
such insecure historical conditions as the ones that justified the burial of the 
hoards that have supplied these texts were more than common in Andalusia 
after Hamilcar Barca's arrival. 

Alongside the inscriptions in the south-eastern script, which, as has been 
seen, actually largely date from the Roman period, there are some inscriptions 
in Latin characters but in the native language, in addition to those that, even 
though they are in Latin, contain non-Latin linguistic elements.” With a few 


22 de Hoz 1976: 288-97; Raddatz 1969, passim. See now several studies in Ruiz and Molinos, 
eds 2015. 
?* García-Bellido 1976; 1982: 141-3. ?5 de Hoz 2001: 128-35. 
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exceptions, the presence of native linguistic elements in Latin inscriptions and, 
in a far lower number, in literary sources can be dated to the imperial period; 
as has been seen from the southern inscriptions, the native language or 
languages had been maintained with a certain degree of vitality in Andalusia 
in the republican period. Consequently, it might be expected that, if we had 
more Latin inscriptions of this period, a far higher proportion of native 
elements would be apparent in them than the number recorded in imperial- 
period inscriptions. Fortunately, there is a category of documents that, in spite 
of its difficulty, enables us to verify this idea; I am referring to certain coin 
legends in Latin characters that provide us with not only early local forms of 
the place names, but also the personal names of the coinage-issuing magis- 
trates, in many cases as yet non-Romanized ones.”* As has been mentioned, 
this is unfortunately a complex category of material, not only because of the 
usual problems involved in reading such coin legends, but also because often 
only an abbreviation of the personal name was engraved.” 

In Turdetanian lands, however, one should not only anticipate inscriptions 
in the south-eastern script or Latin characters. Population movements are likely 
to explain the appearance of some north-eastern Iberian (CO.01.01), Celtiberian 
(SE.03.01), or, in an early period, south-western inscriptions (SE.01.01; 
SE.02.01). The case of Phoenician inscriptions is different. Apart from the 
mints that issued coinage with Punic legends, to which I will return below 
(p. 157), and the archaic inscriptions mentioned, we can add, without including 
the Phoenician-Punic settlements proper such as Cádiz and Dofia Blanca, the 
finds from Turdetanian centres such as Huelva,” San Fernando,” Gibraltar,?? 
Alcalá del Rio/Ilipa,** and others in areas close to the frontier and in the south of 
Portugal, including Mértola/Myrtilis,?? right on the border with Spain. 


6.4. PERSONAL NAMES 


Map 6.3 charts the location of a series of proper names recorded in inscrip- 
tions, Latin in the majority, although a number of them come from epichoric 


2% See Chapter 13. 

27 There have recently been several studies on this subject, although a thorough epigraphic 
analysis with direct re-examination of the legends is still required. The information can be found in 
García-Bellido and Blázquez 1995 and in the respective mints in DCPH and, in addition, in vol. I: 
47-54 with lists at 140—55. Beltrán 1978 can also be consulted, with a list and references at 
pp. 193-205, and for the mints that also issued in epichoric scripts, MLH I, in section g of the 
respective numbers. On institutional matters Rodríguez Neila 1995 and García-Bellido 1993: 121-5. 

?* González de Canales and Serrano 1995: 11-12. 22 Zamora 2013: 368-70. 

°° Zamora et al. 2013. ?! Zamora et al. 2004. ?? Zamora 2013: 362-3. 
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inscriptions of different periods.** The ones that appear in series with repeated 
examples are particularly interesting as they provide far more meaningful 
evidence than that of isolated names, which might merely reflect one emi- 
grant's or occasional traveller's more or less individual adventures. 

There is a series of clearly Indo-European, but non-Latin, names that reached 
the south in large numbers.** In the southern Meseta and Andalusia I have 
pointed out the clearly Iberian names.* Finally, we can detect the presence of a 
set of names almost exclusively recorded in Andalusia,* some of which appear 
in well-defined series: Antullus, Atinius/Attenius, Broccus, and those starting 
with Sis-. However, this third group of names, unlike the case of the other two, 
poses a particular problem: in our current knowledge the only points that can be 
made about the series that make it up are that they are neither Indo-European 
nor Iberian, and that their respective areas of geographical distribution are 
approximately the same. For this reason, it is of particular interest to define 
any internal feature that is repeated in the different series, but the only point that 
can be mentioned from this point of view, although it is indeed significant, is not 
incontrovertible evidence that all the names in question belong to a single 
language; I am referring to the apparent disparity that existed between their 
consonants and Latin consonants, which has given rise to doubtful transcrip- 
tions, but with a tendency to ‘mark’ the native phoneme in a particular way. 
Among them we find aspirated stops, as in Brocchus, and cases of gemination of 
both stops and nasal sounds, as in Sisanna as opposed to Sisania. 

Some of these personal names are significant because of their social rank. 
This is the case of the personal names of several members of the same family, 
Romanized with the name of Pompeia,” and above all of some personal names 
of leaders who are known from Livy, such as Chalbus, Attene, Culcha, the 
latter also referred to by Polybius (11.20.3) as Kolikhas, in which gemination 
or aspiration reappear. 

Before leaving the question, it is worth returning to the problem of the non- 
Turdetanian personal names. The Iberian and Indo-European anthroponyms, 
apart from the occasional case of mobility, enable us to delimit frontiers 
relatively clearly, although Indo-European ones also demonstrated a level of 
pressure that, at least in the late pre-Roman period, was making itself felt in 
the south. Greater interest is offered by the Punic personal names, which, 


33 Albertos 1966; Untermann 1965; Abascal 1994. Now more complete: Vallejo 2016. 

34 Untermann 1965: maps 5, 18, 24, 33, 55, 74. On Indo-European personal names in 
Andalusia see Tovar 1962; Albertos 1983: 872-4, 881. 

25 de Hoz 2011: 324-38. An almost up-to-date index of names making up this group in 
Rodríguez Ramos 2014 and in Delanoy 2011. 

°° Untermann 1965: maps 9, 12, 20, 70; 1985: 4, 7; Albertos 1973: 124; 1983: 880-1; de Hoz 
1989: 551-3, 561-4, and map on p. 570; 2010: 458-62. 

37 CIL II, 1585-96; Díaz Ariño 2008: U41-U45, 230-1; Beltrán et al. 2010: 143-70. 
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apart from being found in inscriptions in this language, are also found in Latin 
inscriptions, not only in Phoenician cities but also in native ones.?? 


6.5. PLACE NAMES AND ETHNONYMS 


No relatively acceptable repertory of place names for the south of the Iberian 
peninsula can be established until the peak of the Roman imperial period, 
when we have at our disposal the full range of extant classical sources referring 
to the region, Latin inscriptions, and a considerable number of coin legends. 
The latter and, among the sources, Strabo, Pliny, Mela, and Ptolemy in 
particular are especially important for the study of place names.?? 

Among the place-name evidence, we also find systematic series, although 
unfortunately not among those that offer the possibility of reflecting the 
earliest periods, the names of mountains or hills, and above all the names of 
bodies of water, but instead among those for human settlements. These are 
illustrated in Map 6.4. Once again we find Indo-European names, in particular 
the frequent element -briga,*” although they seem to indicate, as is reflected by 
both the written sources and archaeology, settlements whose origins were no 
earlier than the fourth century scr. 

The southern series of personal names is matched by several groups of place 
names, in particular those that contain the elements -ipp(o) or -oba, whose 
distribution area fairly clearly overlaps that of the Andalusian personal 
names.” Partially coinciding with these place names, but with a lesser con- 
centration in the lower Guadalquivir, while, in contrast, stretching further 
towards the east and north-east, there is another series (or more than one) 
characterized by elements in -igi, -urgi, and -ugi.^ Finally, there is a series of 
place names beginning with il(i)- that extends from the lower Guadalquivir as 
far as the Segura, which reappears once again to the north of the Ebro," which 
are usually considered to be Iberian in view of the coincidence between their 
characteristic element and the frequent opening in Iberian personal names ilti-, 
which has been one of the constant elements studied in the Palaeohispanic 
languages ever since Humbolt, and which, in my opinion, is in urgent need 


?* On the Phoenician-Punic personal names in the Iberian peninsula, see Solá-Solé 1967; 
López Castro and Belmonte 2012, who include some problematic names. 

32 TIR, J-29 of 1995 and J-30 of 2002; sheets 26 and 27 of the Barrington Atlas (Talbert, ed. 2000); 
Correa 2016. A list of place names in Andalusia can be found in the latter and in Correa 2002: 
135-6. Untermann forthcoming is fundamental; an advance of his of ideas in Untermann 2010. 

? Untermann 1961: map 3 with its references; Albertos 1990. 

^' Untermann 1961: map 16; Villar 1999, 2000: 85-178. 

? Untermann 1961: map 19; Villar 2000: 247-56, 209-36. 

^ Untermann 1961: map 2, 1976. 
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of reassessment.“ If I am not mistaken, il- is a Turdetanian root, which would 
imply that the spread of urban development in Hispania was accompanied by 
the interlingual diffusion of a term to designate the city whose origin is very 
likely to have been Tartessian. There can be no doubt that the cultural domin- 
ance exercised by Tartessian culture must have been manifested in a certain 
number of loanwords, but for the moment we are unable to detect any other 
case as probable as this one. If il(i)- is excluded, we cannot identify any other 
Iberian place names; indeed not even in the Valencian region does Iberian 
place-name evidence lend itself to being characterized. 

The elements in -igi, -urgi, and -ugi are to a certain extent hypothetical. It 
remains unknown whether the element -igi can be segmented, or if all of them 
are really Turdetanian, since their distribution might hint at forms that were 
partially Iberian. 

Be that as it may, on account of their number and repeated exchanges of the 
Ossonoba/Ossigi type, the most frequent formations provide us with a solid 
base. Moreover, they have a common geographical distribution, but we cannot 
consider them as belonging to a single linguistic community without further 
analysis. It is curious that the same features that characterize Andalusian 
personal names proper, as well as some others that are not visible in personal 
names, should reappear in these place names.*? 

Aside from the limited number of Phoenician place names recorded? 
(though other lost place names are likely to have existed, as well as some 
that have been preserved but not identified), in view of the specific problems 
posed by the coin legends and their adaptation to Greek or Latin we are unable 
to identify with any certainty any Turdetanian city with a Phoenician name 
and only very few definite examples in the case of Phoenician or Punic 
foundations. If we did not have ancient documentary evidence, it would 
probably be impossible even to demonstrate that “Cartagena” is a Punic term. 


6.6. THE LINGUISTIC SITUATION: A TENTATIVE 
SYNTHESIS 


As we have seen, the inscriptions that can be considered to be Turdetanian are 
not only few in numbers, but neither do we find texts of significance because of 
their contents or length. In these circumstances, it is not surprising that we can 
hardly establish a relationship between the personal names traced in the Latin 
inscriptions and the native inscriptions of Turdetania. The area of Upper 


^* de Hoz 2005: 182-3; 2005b: 71-7; 2010: 466-70. 45 Correa 2002. 
^$ Dietrich 1936; Millás 1941; Solá-Solé 1960; Sanmartín 1994; de Hoz 2010: 430-3. 
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Andalusia in which Iberian personal names are found in Latin inscriptions 
coincides with the one that provides Iberian inscriptions in the south-eastern 
or Meridional script, and the north-eastern or Levantine Iberian inscriptions 
exhibit many Iberian personal names from their earliest stages; however, the 
southern non-Iberian inscriptions exhibit barely a single segment that— 
without going into the question of linguistic analysis, but simply because of 
its length, the inscription type, or position—can be considered to be a proper 
name. Among the very few instances, there are certain possible names in 
inscriptions not on coins, but basically in the inscriptions on silverware, which 
lack Iberian parallels despite their provenance from Upper Andalusia; they 
could be Turdetanian, although we have no criteria that enable us to confirm 
this to have been the case. 

The situation of inscriptions on coinage is clearer. Obulco is the mint that 
has provided a lengthy list of magistrates’ names in the south-eastern script 
and in the Latin alphabet, among which there are some clearly Iberian 
examples, which can be explained by the proximity of the lands of the Oretani 
and Bastetanian. As in the tableware, we also find names that do not seem to 
be Iberian, but which we cannot evaluate because of the lack of information; 
we can but say of some of them that they are in the same language because 
they combine identical elements. As in the case of Obulco, personal names in 
Latin characters that subsequently reappear in the names found in Turdetania 
are recorded from other republican-period mints. 

As a whole, this information enables us to put forward as the most plausible 
hypothesis the proposal that the Andalusian personal names recorded in the 
south-eastern script that lack Iberian parallels are Turdetanian personal names. 

In this way, we can define an extensive geographical area in the south that 
largely coincides with the former Tartessian territory and part of its periphery, 
which in the Roman period corresponded to the lands that I have considered 
Turdetanian, Turdulan, Turdulo-Bastetanian in part, and, to a certain extent, 
Celtic. Turdetanian was the language spoken throughout this wide area until 
the Roman arrival, and it continued to be spoken in the republican period; in 
the imperial period, personal names in the old language were still being used, 
but the twin pressures, in the first instance of Phoenician and subsequently of 
Latin, explicitly pointed out by Strabo (3.2.13 and 2.15), who went as far as to 
say that in his time Turdetanian was no longer spoken, seem to have led to the 
disappearance of the local language, at least in the cities, although, of course, it 
is likely to have survived in rural districts for a considerably longer period. 

We can say that, with the reservation required by the precarious nature of 
the data, there is a relatively well-defined linguistic identity, although this is 
partially based on negative evidence. Turdetanian was not Iberian, nor did it 
belong to the Indo-European family. Although nothing is known of its 
grammar, we know a series of lexical elements, some used in place names, 
others in personal names, with some possibly being used in both fields. It can 
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also be seen that its pronunciation diverged from that of Latin to such an 
extent that it gave rise to alternative transcriptions that imply a consonantal 
system with noticeable tension in some phonemes and phonetic realizations 
that might indicate the existence of aspirated stops and even vowel aspiration 
in certain contexts. The information is limited, but, bearing in mind the 
number of inscriptions available, it is more than might be expected. 

Be that as it may, it has been seen that the ethnological situation in Turdetania 
was rather complex, and, if what has been said refers to the language of the 
Turdetanians, we must wonder what can be said of the languages of the other 
ethnic groups in the zone. The substantial presence of Phoenician, indirectly 
described by Strabo, is apparent owing to the existence of a certain number 
of inscriptions and in particular because of the coin legends, some from 
well within the Iberian lands inhabited by the Bastetanian and, of course, 
the Bastuli. 

It is no surprise that the Bastulan or Bastulo-Punic cities used the Phoen- 
ician language, but it is also found in Sacili (e33) in the upper Guadalquivir 
valley, in such a Turdetanian city as Nabrissa (a37), in Olontigi (c11), and Ituci 
(c10), as well as in Turdetanian territory, possibly in Urso, and among the 
Turduli to the north in Turirecina (b4), b'glt, which minted lead tesserae, the 
name of which is only known in the Punic script (b7), Arsa, and possibly 
Vesci." This fact is far more important than the appearance of an inscription 
of another category since a coin legend is an official document in a medium 
that symbolizes the community, and the language chosen in multilingual 
communities is that of a dominant sector within that community. In principle, 
the cities that minted coinage with Phoenician signs show that, as occurred in 
the case of the Celtic cities in Turdetania** and as was to happen with the Latin 
colonies, communities embedded in the lands of a different ethnic group could 
indeed exist. 

It has been claimed, and it seems very plausible, that Phoenician was a link 
language over much of the south of the Iberian peninsula,“ which would have 
facilitated the penetration of Latin in this role, since it is easier to replace one 
lingua franca by another than to replace the vernacular language. Theoretically, 
some Phoenician coin legends might simply reflect this fact, but even so it is 
difficult to imagine that there were no significant Punic individuals among the 
aristocracy of the cities that minted in Phoenician. 

In contrast, the Celts, visible in the literary sources and in the personal-name 
evidence from the region, although only minimally present in the place-name 
evidence since the cities attributed to them usually bear Turdetanian names, do 
not seem to have had a significant linguistic impact. 


^' The presence of Punic iconography was also significant in centres minting in Latin: García- 
Bellido 1990 and 1991, from which a list of cities can be extracted. 
^* de Hoz 2000: 21-2. ^ Garcia-Bellido 2013: 306. 
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The language of the Turduli is another question. The only reasonable reply 
is that it remains unknown, but there is no reason to believe that a Turdulan 
language actually existed, and the most plausible hypothesis is that Turdeta- 
nian was spoken in that area although, as in the heartlands of Turdetania, 
there was also a considerable degree of bilingualism with Phoenician. 

As regards the “Turdulo-Bastetanians”, in epigraphic terms they were 
Turdetanians, with some Phoenician inroads and Iberian evidence in the 
eastern frontier strip, which, depending on the case, might be Oretanian or 
Bastetanian. In general terms, this area would seem to have Turdetanian roots, 
but also to have received Punic influence, as the coin issues of Sacili (e33) also 
prove, as well as Iberian influence in its easternmost part. 

The same language, Iberian, must have been spoken in the Bastetanian 
heartlands and Oretania. The few inscriptions from Oretania that are long 
enough for linguistic analysis are undoubtedly Iberian, whereas in Bastetania 
there are no linguistically evaluable inscriptions, not even the coinage of 
Iliberris (Mon.99), the present-day Granada. Only in Almeria, in what might 
have been a Bastetanian access to the sea or perhaps Bastulan territory, do we 
have indisputable Iberian evidence in the form of the lead plaque from Gador 
(AL.01.01). 

To sum up, in antiquity Andalusia can be described as a multi-ethnic and 
multilingual region in which language and ethnic group did not necessarily 
coincide, although language may well be the best ethnic indicator that we have 
for the moment; nevertheless, in Oretania and the heartlands of Bastetania 
ethnic group and language do seem to have coincided. On the other hand, as 
regards the Turdetanian area, in overall terms we are still far from having 
sufficient information at our disposal in order to establish an accurate picture 
of the languages and ethnic groups that lived alongside each other in it; 
however, we can detect the complexity of the situation that obliges us to 
qualify the ethnic classifications that we put the different cities in, as reflected 
in Map 6.1. A city classed as Turdetanian is a city where the native component 
seems to have been dominant, but other ethnic groups of greater or lesser size 
might have lived alongside it in the same city. In the Turdetanian heartlands, a 
Celtic city like Acinippo (e13) or a Punic one such as Urso (c12), leaving aside 
colonial foundations proper such as Gades (c13), was a city of Turdetanian 
origin and probably with a substantial Turdetanian component among its 
population, where the presence of a foreign contingent was large enough to 
attract the attention of the sources. The criteria are not, and were not, math- 
ematically precise; in one case, the sources' original informants may have been 
more sensitive about one aspect, and in another case about other factors. 

As regards the Turdulan cities and the majority of the “Turdulo- 
Bastetanian' ones, it seems that they were cities of Turdetanian, or if one so 
wishes Tartessian, origin, the acculturation of which developed in a different 
way from the case of the Turdetanian ones, without excluding the possibility 
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of the difference being partially based on more or less conservative features. 
What is certain is that there was one expression, Latinized as Turduli, while, 
starting from the same root, the Romans formed another, Turdetani, and they 
used the distinction to differentiate two groups, originally the same—and from 
the linguistic point of view they probably continued to be so—whose divergent 
development meant that they were seen as being different. 

In conclusion, a vast Turdulo-Turdetanian area can be identified, in which 
the language that had been handed down and had spread as the vernacular 
language was Turdetanian, but where other languages were spoken at the 
same time. This favoured the appearance of an interlingual means of com- 
munication, which seems to have been Phoenician, probably from the third 
century BCE onwards, until Latin replaced it, in the same way as it was later 
to take the place of the vernacular language. 


7 


Iberian writing and language 


J. Velaza 


7.1. THE IBERIAN LANGUAGE: 
METHODOLOGICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, 
AND CHRONOLOGICAL QUESTIONS 


At present, any attempt at describing the Iberian language will encounter a 
series of substantial obstacles of varying nature: 


e First and foremost is the fact that Iberian is still an undeciphered language. 
Furthermore, if we were to endeavour to distinguish different categories among 
undeciphered languages based on our ability to appreciate their linguistic 
features, Iberian would rank among the most hermetic: not only is there no 
agreement on the translation of a single word in the language, but we are also 
only able to determine the parts of speech in the case of some ten terms, while 
the structure of the texts is almost always impenetrable. 

e The second problem lies in our still uncertain level of knowledge of the 
signaries in which Iberian texts were written. In spite of the progress made in this 
field in recent years,” the meaning of some signs continues to be in doubt: this has 
direct repercussions on our knowledge of the phonetics and phonology of the 
language, but in addition it leads to difficulties when it comes to detecting 
possible homographs or homonyms. 


! General descriptions of the Iberian language can be found in the following works (in 
chronological order): Tovar 1961; Michelena 1979; Untermann 1983, 1984a; Fletcher 1985; 
Siles 1986; MLH IIL1, 150-238; Gorrochategui 1993; Correa 1994; Velaza 1996; Rodriguez 
Ramos 2000a, 2004; Gorrochategui 2005; Untermann 2005; de Hoz 2011, 221-360; Moncunill 
and Velaza 2016. The reference corpus for Iberian inscriptions is MLH I-III; for inscriptions 
found since its publication, one may consult the successive chronicles of Velaza 1994, 2001, 
2001a, 2002, 2004, 2006, 2008, 2011a, 2012, 2014, and 2015a. The Hesperia Data Bank <http:// 
hesperia.ucm.es/> will soon provide a digital corpus of all Palaeohispanic inscriptions. The 
lexical segments identified in Iberian inscriptions have been collected in works such as Tovar 
1951; Siles 1985; Velaza 1991; Silgo 1994; Moncunill 2007. 

? On this question, see Chapter 4. 
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e Be that as it may, the two signaries that the majority of Iberian texts were 
written in, namely the north-eastern (or Levantine) and the south-eastern (or 
Meridional) ones, are known not to have been totally suited to the linguistic 
features of Iberian. For instance, both of them acted as syllabaries when it was 
a matter of indicating the different stops, which made it impossible to indicate 
the stop when it closed the syllable or the word; the existence of this situation 
in Iberian is demonstrated by the texts in the Graeco-Iberian alphabet: cf. 
ganikbos G.13.01, tebind G.01.01. As if this were not enough, as from the end 
of the third century or the beginning of the second century BCE, the north- 
eastern signary lost its ability to mark the contrast between voiced and unvoiced 
sounds, so that a large number of the texts that we have at our disposal have only 
one sign to indicate, for example, four different forms such as -ke, -ge, -k, -g. This 
situation becomes particularly serious if it is borne in mind that in texts in the 
Graeco-Iberian script such sequences appear at the end of words where they may 
be suffixes: note the example of the words ifike / naltinge / tagisgafok / Salirg, all 
of which are recorded in the same text on a lead sheet, A.04.00.? 

e An additional problem is presented by the difficulty involved in segment- 
ing texts, particularly the longer ones. Although some of them appear to be 
coherently punctuated by means of punctuation marks, others only rarely 
make use of them; it is clear that some of the sequences in fact hide several 
words, as occurs in the case of MU.04.01. Finally, a considerable number 
use scriptio continua; as a result, segmentation has to be carried out on the 
basis of a comparative analysis of sequences that can often be no more than 
hypothetical. 

e Finally, the last but by no means the least significant problem that should 
be mentioned is the ineffectiveness of comparative linguistics when it comes to 
studying Iberian texts. Although it cannot be denied that Iberian might have 
had some genetic connection with ancient Basque,* at present there is no point 
in comparing the two languages in order to describe or interpret the Iberian 
language. This being the case, the method that is usually applied to study Iberian 
texts is that of internal combinatory comparison, the foundations of which are 
largely the fruit of J. Untermann's work. There can be no doubt, however, that 
such a method has intrinsic limitations, especially when dealing with longer and 
less formulaic texts. 


Our knowledge of Iberian fundamentally depends on the approximately 2,250 
extant inscriptions written in this language. The geographical distribution of 
these inscriptions covers an extensive area that stretches from the River 
Hérault in Roussillon (France) to the north as far as the province of Almería 


? On the question of the notation of these sequences in the non-dual signary and the ability of the 
signary to survive for a period of two centuries in such conditions, one may refer to Velaza 2011b. 
^ See Chapter 9. 
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(Spain) to the south, with a certain degree of penetration towards the interior 
of the Iberian peninsula, which varies in extent, although it is particularly 
intense in the valley of the River Ebro? (see Map 1.1). 

However, there can be no doubt that, from the beginning of the first 
millennium scr, the ethnic, political, and cultural situation in this area was 
far from homogeneous. The classical sources mention the existence of differ- 
ent peoples, the Cerretani, Indicetes, Laeetani, Ausetani, Ilergetes, Cessetani, 
Sedetani, Ilercavones, Edetani, Contestani, Oretani, and Bastetani, among 
others, while the archaeological evidence emphasizes the coexistence of widely 
differing cultural traditions. It is therefore somewhat surprising that such a 
uniform form of the same language should have been used throughout such an 
extensive area lacking any political entity that might have provided cohesion. 
This question has been the subject of intense debate in recent years: de Hoz 
has proposed that in fact the Iberian language could have been the vernacular 
language of a small part of this area, that corresponding to the northern part of 
Contestania and the southern part of Edetania, and that it might have spread 
from these zones to the other ones as an instrumental language, associated 
with commercial activities. This hypothesis, however, must face a number of 
substantial obstacles, such as, for example, the fact that the corpus of inscrip- 
tions is too large and varied to have been produced by a single social group, 
namely that of traders; that city names are recorded on coins without signifi- 
cant linguistic variations; that personal names are expressed in an extraordin- 
arily homogeneous way throughout this area; and, finally, that no certain 
traces of other vernacular languages can be detected.” Thus, in my opinion, 
the most likely hypothesis is that, at the time of the earliest written evidence, 
the Iberian language was used throughout the area where inscriptions are 
recorded: it is far more difficult to broach the subject of how and when and 
whence it had come to be dominant in these areas. In this respect, it should be 
pointed out that the possible examples of dialectalization that we are able to 
detect are few in number: among them the variants tagiar/tegiar or seltar/ 
siltar should perhaps be accepted.* Whatever the case, their limited number 
should perhaps suggest that the language must have been established in the 
area not long before the earliest inscriptions. As regards its place of origin, 
Ballester has proposed the area of Catalonia, with a subsequent north-south 
expansion, but this aspect must be considered as yet undecided.? 


” On the presence of Iberian in the Pyrenees, one may consult de Hoz 1995; Gorrochategui 
1995; Ferrer 2010b; for the southern part of the Meseta, Luján 2013; on the southern area, 
Herrera 2015. 

5 de Hoz 1993; 1993a; 2009; 2011: 440—6; 2011a. ? Velaza 2006a. 

* Tt is not even certain that these variations do not reflect reasons of another type, such as 
morphological or graphic ones, etc. 

? Ballester 2014. 
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As far as the chronology of the inscriptions is concerned, the oldest that can 
be dated with any degree of certainty from their archaeological context or the 
material they are written on date back to the end of the fifth century BCE. 
Examples belonging to this horizon include, for example, an inscription 
scratched as a graffito on an Attic kylix in the style of the ‘Little master of 
Athens’, found at Ullastret (GI.15.34), and another from Pontós (GI.08.09) 
(Fig. 7.1). There are also some examples in the Graeco-Iberian script that seem 
to reflect a similar date, such as the graffito from Campello A.08.08. The latest 
inscriptions generally date from the Augustan period, when Roman funerary 
and public epigraphic habits became dominant and entered widespread use as 
a form of epigraphic expression, even though in the course of the first century 
cE isolated examples are found, almost always within the context of private life, 
recording the final decline of this writing system.'? 


Fig. 7.1. Inscription on pottery from Pontós (Girona). 


O Joan Ferrer i Jané. 


7.2. THEWRITING SYSTEMS 


Inscriptions in the Iberian language were basicall produced in three 
epichoric signaries, although very exceptional instances of the Greek and 
Latin alphabets being used are also recorded. Be that as it may, as will be 
explained below, the proportion of inscriptions written in the different signa- 
ries varies considerably:"* 

The north-eastern signary, also known as the Levantine signary or, more 
simply, as the Iberian signary, was used from the fifth century sce until the first 
century cE, from the south of France as far as Valencia. It is now known that, 


1% Simón 2013a. 
Y As regards each of these signaries, their decipherment, and their relationship, see in 
particular Chapter 4. 
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at first, this signary was dual," in other words it was able to indicate the 
voiced-unvoiced contrast in series of stops, but that it lost this capacity as from 
the end of the third century scs or the beginning of the second century BCE. 
More than 2,000 inscriptions are currently known in the north-eastern sig- 
nary; this figure represents by far the largest part of the corpus and includes a 
wide range of epigraphic supports: lead sheets, inscriptions on stone, scratched 
graffiti and tituli picti on pottery vessels, mosaics, pendants, etc. 

The south-eastern (or Meridional) signary was used from the fourth to the 
first centuries BCE in an area that included the south of the province of 
Valencia, together with the provinces of Alicante, Murcia, Albacete, Almería, 
and Jaén. It was also a dual signary.'* In spite of the geographical extent of the 
area in which it was used and the considerable timespan involved, the number 
of inscriptions that have survived is under seventy, including lead sheets, 
inscriptions on stone, and scratched graffiti on coarse pottery and fine 
tableware. 

An adaptation of the Ionic alphabet was used from the end of the fifth 
century BCE and particularly in the fourth century sce in a not very extensive 
area in the modern provinces of Alicante and Murcia. This was almost 
certainly learnt from the Phocaean traders who frequented the region and is 
known as Graeco-Iberian.'^ Just over thirty inscriptions are known, particu- 
larly on lead and pottery. 

Use of a truly Greek alphabet to write Iberian texts should be considered 
clearly exceptional: a scratched graffito from Empüries (GI.10.15) (Fig. 7.2) 
and two Attic skyphoi from Peyriac de Mer (AUD.07.01 and 02) are the only 
examples known to date. 

Use of the Latin alphabet is also exceptional; it seems to be proven in the 
case of a mosaic from L'Alcádia d'Elx (4.10.04) and is more debatable in that 
of an inscription on stone from the cemetery of Cástulo (J.03.01). 


7.3. IBERIAN LITERACY: A DIACHRONIC VIEW 


The use that the Iberians made of writing can be defined as a process that 
gradually progressed from inscriptions that were primarily restricted to the 
colonial context to a very widespread level of literacy, both in the public and 
the private sphere.'? 


1? Ferrer 2005. 13 Ferrer 2010a. 14 de Hoz 1987, 2010a. 

15 On Iberian literacy the following are the principal works that should be consulted: Beltrán 
1993, 1995, 2005, 2012, 2015; de Hoz 1995a, 2005; Mayer and Velaza 1993; Panosa 1993, 1993a, 
1999; Rodríguez Ramos 2001b; Simón 2013; Velaza 2002a; Beltrán and Estarán 2011. 
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Fig. 7.2. Scratched graffito in Greek script from Empúries (Girona). 
Inv. MAC EMP02678. Courtesy of Marta Santos Retolaza, Museu d’Arqueologia de Catalunya-Empuries. 


In practice, it is widely accepted that the adoption of writing in the Iberian 
world took place in the context of the commercial contacts that were carried 
out around Greek colonies. The inscriptions datable to the earliest phases, the 
late fifth century BCE, come from the area around Empúries and from the south 
of France, and are, in general, scratched graffiti on Attic pottery; nevertheless, 
it is clear that such inscriptions are indicative of a secondary use of writing, 
and under no circumstances could they have reflected the reason why it must 
have been adopted. However, a series of inscriptions on lead should be 
attributed to a date that was not much later. These can be classified into two 
categories: on the one hand, letters, the identification of which is almost always 
possible because of the presence of a text that corresponds to the name of the 
addressee; and, on the other hand, documents that might be called accounts 
records. In fact, the two categories can be interpreted in the same context, that 
of trading activity in which Iberians interacted with Greeks, as is demonstrated 
by the presence of individuals with Iberian names in Greek letters on lead 
found at Empüries and Pech-Maho. It was precisely this use of Greek writing 
that must have been used as the model for the first experience of writing 
among the Iberians. However, all the evidence seems to indicate that between 
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the late fifth century sce and the end of the third century sce this was almost 
the only way in which the Iberians used writing. Some thirty lead sheets and 
about 250 scratched inscriptions on pottery belong to this period, to which 
should be added a few examples on other categories of support; the presence of 
stamps on dolia and amphorae is significant, as they are examples of the early 
development of epigraphy for production and distribution purposes. Within 
this context, the scarcity of inscriptions on stone datable to this period is 
particularly noteworthy:** in the north-eastern area mention can only be made 
of AUD.05.01 (a cist with an inscription scratched on one of its edges), 
HER.02.374 (on an unworked stone support), and GI.11.55 (an inscription 
of indeterminate function), to which two blocks from the defences of Ullastret 
should be added, GI.15.01 and GI.15.02; in the south-eastern signary—and all 
these pieces are more problematic as regards their dating—we find the in- 
scriptions from Corral de Saus, which are more scratched with graffiti than 
incised (V.17.01), L'Alcádia d'Elx (A.10.01), and El Salobral (AB.04.01), in 
addition to the difficult-to-classify inscriptions from Cerro Boyero (C.06.01), 
and Mengíbar (J.09.01). This being the case, it seems clear that during the fifth 
to the third centuries BCE, and with very few exceptions, the Iberians did not 
make use of writing for purposes other than those offered by their colonial 
model and that, for example, they did not broaden the scope of its use to 
include the public sphere, by which we understand funerary or votive func- 
tions, in buildings, or on coinage. In fact, it is symptomatic that the large areas 
with funerary monuments, such as the cemeteries in the south-east and south 
of the Iberian peninsula, did not incorporate inscriptions in their messages of 
self-representation. 

As from the mid-third century sce, however, inscriptions of a sacral nature"? 
seem to come into existence in the open-air rock-face sanctuaries in the region 
of Cerdanya-Cerdagne (Catalonia)? Although their texts cannot be under- 
stood, the votive function of at least a proportion of these inscriptions seems 
to be certain. Nevertheless, I am of the opinion that this can be considered to 
have been an exceptional instance: the existence of Iberian votive inscriptions 
does not seem to be datable until a later period and, in any case, seems to have 
been a phenomenon of limited extent.'? 

The situation was to be substantially modified as from the second century 
BcE and, with no shadow of doubt, this was a consequence of the influence of 
Roman epigraphy. This was to be the time when the epigraphic habit extended 


16 On the inscriptions on stone, Simón 2013 is fundamental. " Velaza 2014a. 

18 de Hoz 1995b; Campmajó and Ferrer 2010; Campmajó 2012; Ferrer 2010b, 2013. 

? Without going any further, it should be remembered that the identification of Iberian 
theonyms is very recent and is a consequence of their appearance in Latin inscriptions: 
Velaza 2015. 
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to previously infrequent forms of support, such as stone, and to hitherto 
almost unknown functions, such as funerary contexts,” votive purposes, and 
perhaps honorific monumental inscriptions." In the same way, inscriptions 
on coinage,” an instrument of civic self-representation that was to be widely 
used in all the Iberian lands, became more frequent. In this way, it can be 
confirmed that the public usage of inscriptions increased. Yet, at the same 
time, the private usage of writing was also intensified, which undoubtedly 
obliges us to speak of higher levels of literacy than was considered to have been 
the case some years ago.” 

In the second and first centuries Bce, Iberian literacy thus experienced 
substantial quantitative growth, as is demonstrated by the fact that two- 
thirds of the corpus of extant inscriptions can be dated to this period. At 
the same time, there were epigraphic and linguistic contacts with Latin 
inscriptions,” especially in the large urban centres such as Emporiae, 
Tarraco, and Saguntum, which were reflected in technical aspects of the 
ordinatio and the cutting of inscriptions or formulae, such as the introduc- 
tion of the patronymic in the Iberian personal-name formula, the regular- 
ization and imitation of Roman models in burial formulae, or even the 
production of bilingual inscriptions.” 


7.4. IBERIAN: LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


It is neither usual nor orthodox to start the description of a language with 
its onomastic system. However, in the case of Iberian this would seem to be 
appropriate, not only because it is the best known aspect of the language, 
but also because our ability to analyse the texts, and to appreciate its 
grammar and its different linguistic aspects to a large extent depends on 
our understanding of its personal names. For this reason, we will start this 
chapter with an explanation of the present state of our knowledge of Iberian 
onomastics. 


22 On Iberian funerary inscriptions, one can consult Untermann 1984b; Velaza 1996a; 
Barrandon 2003, 2013; Velaza 2016. 

?! Velaza 2016a. 

22 Estarán 2013; Ferrer 2012. Only Mon.33 seems to be datable to the end of the third century 
BCE. See also Chapter 13. 

? Moncunill and Velaza 2012: 59. 

2% de Hoz 1995a, 2005; Untermann 1999; Gorrochategui 2011; Ruiz Darasse and Simón 2012; 
Estarán 2014. 

?^ Untermann 1999; Beltrán and Estarán 2011; Estarán 2012, 2014. 
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7.4.1. Onomastics: personal names, place names, 
and theonyms 


If onomastics, especially personal names,”® is a field that is particularly well 
known within the Iberian language, this is basically thanks to the evidence of a 
Roman inscription, known as the ‘Ascoli bronze," a tablet that records the 
sentence granting citizenship to thirty individuals who made up the Turma 
Saluitana and whose names were mainly Iberian. Analysis of these names and 
its application to the Iberian epigraphic corpus made it possible to determine 
the structure and the formation process of Iberian personal names. The 
following points synthesize what can currently be confirmed. 

The most usual procedure for forming personal names is that of a compound 
comprising two elements: ADIN-GIBAS, POPO-TITT, iltu-beles, agir-ofdin. 

Depending on the scholar concerned, the number of elements that can be 
identified varies, but it is more than 150.” In fact, these elements are likely to 
be words derived from the common vocabulary, nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc., 
but it remains unknown to which category of words they should be assigned. It 
should, however, be mentioned that there are very few cases in which an 
element appears isolated within a text. 

A proportion of these elements exhibit a disyllabic structure,” although 
there are also monosyllabic elements (ban, ne$, taf, etc.), and others that 
appear to be derivatives, such as -ko, -to, -do, -no (Sani-ko, lauf-to, AGER-DO, 
BIVR-NO). Examples of single-element personal names are few in number, 
but a BELES VMARBELES F(ilius) is recorded on the Ascoli bronze. The 
existence of personal names comprising three elements has also occasionally 
been proposed, but the cases put forward are highly debatable. 

Some of the elements may appear indifferently in the first or second 
position of the compound name, while others seem to prefer one of the two. 
This probably depends on their lexical category and the other element with 
which they form a compound, but these compound-formation norms still 
remain unknown to us. 

The possibility that some elements modify their form depending on the 
position in the compound that they occupy has been pointed out: thus, for 


26 On Iberian personal names, see MLH III.1, 195-238; Untermann 1979, 1987, 1998, 2001; 
Moncunill 2010. 

22 CIL P, 709. 

?* There is no agreement as regards the identification of many elements: see Faria 1997, 1999, 
2000, 2000a, 2001, 2002, 2002a, 2003, 2003a, 2004, 2004a, 2005, 2005a, 2006, 2007, 2007a, 2008, 
2008a, 2009, 2010, 2011, 2012, 2013, 2014, 2015; and Rodríguez Ramos 2000c, 2001c, 2002a, 
2002b, 2014. 

? de Hoz has recently proposed, although as a mere possibility (2011: 330-2), that it may be 
possible to reduce such disyllabic elements to monosyllabic elements, with the result that 
personal names might actually have the structure of complex phrases. 
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example, it seems to be possible to detect variants such as taker / teker / tiker / 
tikef / tikif / tikirs, tikis, tiki for some elements, the real reason for which 
remains unknown: they could be phonetic phenomena caused by the phonetic 
context of the compounds, or alternatively morphological phenomena, or they 
could even be similar simple elements that are in fact quite different. 

The situation that arises with some presumed infixes in compound words 
(the clearest evidence for which is the pair of words oto-iltir/oto-ke-iltir, 
recorded in the same text (V.16.01) or the series $orlaku-m-iun-eri[, 
selki-m-iltun, ete-m.iltif) or with hypothetical prefixes (is-betar-tiker, o-tikif- 
tekef) is similar. 

To a large extent our capacity to identify feminine personal names also 
depends on their appearing in Roman inscriptions. Thus, some women are 
known to have had cognomina of Iberian origin that were similar in form to 
the masculine ones such as ASTERDVMARI or SILLIBORI, both in the dative. 
However, in other cases, special procedures seem to be detectable; in the 
BASTOGAVNINI, GALDVRIAVNIN, SOCEDEIAVNIN, CORSYANINAL, 
VNINAVNIN series, the existence of a termination -aun-in, the elements 
of which are also repeated in Iberian inscriptions as aiunin, ankonaunin, 
etc. is recorded. In the cognomina BILESETON and SERGIETON, it seems 
to be possible to isolate an element -eton, although it lacks parallels in the 
Iberian corpus. 

Generally speaking, the formation of Iberian place names seems to obey 
different rules from personal names.?? In practice, there are very few place 
names that can be analysed as two-part compounds (perhaps use-kerte, 
afke-tufki, SOSON-TIGI, SAL-TIGI, IL-TVRGI, ILVR-CO, bafke-no). In 
other cases, formative elements such as -o?' (laur-o, iltur-o), -ta/-da (iltif- 
ta, EDE-TA), or -ki (ILI-CL AIVN-GI-TANVS) can be detected, but many 
place names exhibit forms that resist systematization. 

In general terms, when dealing with place names, it must not be forgotten 
that they need not necessarily belong to the language in which they are 
recorded, and in many cases they are fossilized forms dating back to previous 
linguistic substrates.?? 

The extraordinary dearth of documented Iberian theonyms means that it 
is barely possible to discern their formation process. For the deity name 
BETATVN,? a connection with the terms betun and atun has been proposed, 
but the hypothesis leaves several points unanswered. The interpretation of 
SALAECO”? as a compound arising from Salai-ko, the two elements of which 


? On the place names, one may consult Luján 2005, 2007; de Hoz 2011: 338-43. 

31 Velaza 2011. 

?? On the suffixes and the sequences that are usually combined with place names, see below 
$7.4.3 and $7.4.6. 

55 Corzo et al. 2007. ** Velaza 2015. 
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also appear as constitutive elements of personal names, seems more likely. 
A similar case would be that of SERTVNDO,? formed by the elements 
sertun-do. It is clear that the limited evidence points to a formation process 
similar to that found in the case of personal names. 


7.4.2. Phonetics and phonology 


The description of the phonetics and phonology of the Iberian language has 
traditionally been based on four types of evidence: in the first place, the 
information recorded in the Iberian inscriptions themselves and their internal 
evaluation; secondly, the analysis of the adaptations of Iberian terms, largely 
personal names and place names, to other languages, especially Latin and 
Greek; thirdly, the adaptations to Iberian of foreign names, above all the 
Gaulish ones from the south of France? finally, the phenomena arising 
from the adaptation of the Graeco-Iberian signary in order to write the Iberian 
language. Logically, not all these sources have the same weight. In principle, 
internal evidence is more reliable, but it should not be forgotten that in certain 
aspects it is hampered by the problem of the inadequacy of semi-syllabic 
writing systems in a number of respects; for its part, external evidence always 
leaves open the question of to what extent it records a distinctive feature of the 
Iberian language, a process of adaptation, or even a phenomenon that is 
characteristic of the language receiving the term. 

As regards its vowel system,” the Iberian language seems to exhibit clear 
homogeneity throughout the area where it was spoken and also in all the 
periods in which it is recorded.** 

The existence of five vowels, which seem to correspond to /a/, /e/, /i/, /o/, 
and /u/, is clearly recorded.?? The phonological characteristics of each of them 
cannot have been very different from those of the corresponding Latin vowels, 
and there was apparently no opposition of vowel length.*° 

However, it is usually accepted that the diphthongs /ai/, /ei/, /oi/, /au/, and, 
although less well documented, /eu/, /ou/, and /ui/ also existed. The remaining 
vowel groups recorded can be explained as secondary. 


°° A conjecture for interpreting the theonym usually read as SEITVNDO (AE 1985, 633). 
36 Tovar 1962; Mariner 1979; MLH III.1, 152-5; Quintanilla 1998. 
27 Quintanilla 1993: 43-146; de Hoz 2011: 252-7. 
Our current state of knowledge means that it is almost impossible for us to detect features 
arising from changes in the language over the course of time or from dialectalization. 

?? Nevertheless, de Hoz (1979: 264; 2011: 355) has supposed the existence of a sixth vowel 
with a sound between /e/ and /i/ in the case of the south-eastern inscriptions. 

*° [n fact, the selection of signs made by the Graeco-Iberian alphabet seems to rule out this 
possibility. 
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The examples of collision between vowels that can be detected cannot be 
easily reduced to a pattern of behaviour. In the formation of place and 
personal names, for example, there are many examples of both vowels being 
maintained (nefse-atin, laku-arkis, ete-iltur), but there are also many others in 
which the group seems to have been simplified, both when the two vowels 
were identical (afk(i)-ibes), and when the two vowels indicated different 
sounds (bark(e)-aker). In the pair baise-(i)ltun/iske-iltun, it seems to be 
possible to detect a different behaviour even though the two vowels are the 
same. On occasions, this might simply represent a graphic decision, as seems 
to be the case of the suffix -(i)te in the sequence PN-(i)te + ekiar, for which 
different variants are recorded: with word separation (kafesban-ite ekiar); 
written continuously as one word, but with both vowels being maintained 
(afsbikis-te-ekiar); or with the reduction of one of the vowels involved 
(nefsetikan-t(e)-ekiar). 

It is far more difficult to define hypothetical examples of vowel alternation. 
In doublets such as tekef/tikef, it is unknown whether this is an example of 
phonetic alternation, or whether it is a case of two different elements; in other 
cases such as baise-nios/baise-nius, we could be faced with a phonetic variant, 
but neither can we reject the possibility of a morphological variation or even of 
a dialectalism. 

The description of the consonant system of Iberian comes up against even 
more doubts than that of the vowel system, inasmuch as that there is not total 
agreement as regards the equivalence of some of the graphemes recorded in 
the writing systems that are used.” 


7.4.2.1. Occlusives 


It seems to be incontrovertible that Iberian had three series of stops: labial, 
dental, and velar. In addition, a sound opposition is recorded in the dental and 
velar series. In the Graeco-Iberian alphabet this is represented by the letters 4, 
T, I’, and K, and in the epichoric signaries by the existence of dual graphic 
variants. It is, however, uncertain whether this opposition was really a con- 
trasting of voice, or whether it was of another nature, as might arise from a 
fortis-lenis distinction. As regards the labial series, it is generally considered 
that only one consonant was in existence, since in Graeco-Iberian only B 
appears and never TI; nevertheless, in forms recorded in Greek inscriptions, 
such as Baorred[, or Latin ones, such as ESTOPELES or LVSPANGIBAS, the 
presence of an unvoiced labial is recorded, and in some labial syllabograms a 


^' The problem is particularly complex in the case of the inscriptions in the south-eastern 
signary (Ferrer 2010a). General descriptions of the consonant system can be found in Quintanilla 
1999: 189-282; Ballester 2001; de Hoz 2011: 224-52. 
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diacritic stroke that might suggest that the aim was to mark an unvoiced sound 
can be seen. The unsystematic nature of this feature could be explained by the 
fact that the hypothetical unvoiced labial was not in fact a phoneme, but rather 
only an allophone, perhaps motivated by a previously occurring sibilant, or 
because it was a very low-frequency sound. 


7.4.2.2. Trills 


Both the Graeco-Iberian alphabet and the epichoric signaries make the exist- 
ence of two trills clear; these are usually transcribed as <r> and <f>, although 
the type of opposition that existed between them remains unknown. Further- 
more, neither of them appears in the initial position in a word, and incoherent 
cases that we do not know how to interpret, such as the case of isker/iskef, can 
be found at the end of words. In some cases, Latin transcriptions opt for a 
double trill consonant (TANNEGISCERRIS, ARRANES), but the recorded 
examples are not very clear and sometimes contradictory, with the result that 
they cannot be used to formulate a rule.*” 


7.4.2.3. Sibilants 


Similarly, there are two signs for sibilant consonants, which we transcribe as 
«s» and «$», in the Graeco-Iberian alphabet and the Iberian signaries.? Their 
phonetic description is, however, highly controversial, as the available data are 
contradictory." It is even not impossible for there to have been procedures to mark 
the existence of more sibilants in the south-eastern signary,* which obliges us to 
maximize our caution as regards this point. 


7.4.2.4. Nasal sounds 


The situation with the nasal series is also extremely complicated.** In fact, the 
only nasal sound that undeniably exists is the dental [n], in addition to being 
the only one for which the Graeco-Iberian writing system had a sign. The 
south-eastern signary also seems to have had a single grapheme for this nasal 
sound." Yet the north-eastern signary has three signs, which are usually 
transcribed as «n», «m», and <m>, the phonological distribution of which 
eludes us. Of the three, the least frequent and inconsistently recorded is «m», 


? Correa 1994a; Quintanilla 1999; Rodríguez Ramos 2003. 

^ Correa 2001; Siles 1979; Silgo 2000a; Rodríguez Ramos 2004a; de Hoz 2003a; Mariner 1985. 
** The most detailed consideration of the question is now that of de Hoz 2011: 241-52. 

^5 Ferrer 2010a. 

^5 Untermann 1984; Correa 1999; Rodríguez Ramos 2000b; Siles 1981; Tovar 1985; Valeri 1993. 
47 However, see now Ferrer 2010a. 
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which, however, turned out to be the sign adopted by the eastern Celtiberians 
to denote their labial nasal sound. In the case of «m», the problem lies in 
its apparent correspondence to -na- (in Graeco-Iberian in the case of the 
common element -mi/-nai; in Latin in the personal-name element mlbe-/ 
NALBE-), and its appearance in inter-consonantal sequences such as -nmk- 
(nmkei-). On some occasions, it has been proposed that the sign was of a nasal 
nature with a labial appendix (/m'/), while on others it has been understood as 
the syllabogram /na/. Whatever the case, the problem remains undecided. 


7.4.2.5. Lateral consonants 


Traditionally, the existence of a lateral consonant /l/, which is consistently 
recorded in initial and mid-positions, although it is very rare in final positions, 
has been accepted. The possibility that a second strong lateral consonant /L/ 
existed has been proposed by some scholars, largely on the basis of the 
existence of an Iberian element ildu(r/n), which in Latin texts seems to be 
associated with spellings such as ILLVRTIBAS or ILVRO.* In addition, the 
existence of an Iberian sign similar to the one that is used for [1] but with what 
seems to be a diacritic stroke should perhaps be added to this evidence, 
although this sign has only been recorded on a very few occasions to date 
and in contexts that are somewhat unclear. 


7.4.2.6. Aspirated consonants 


The existence of aspirated consonants is normally ruled out. The forms Chadar, 
Urchail, or Urchatetel, which appear in Latin sources, can be explained by 
reasons that have nothing to do with the Iberian language. 


7.4.2.7. Consonant gemination 


In some Iberian personal names transcribed into Latin, consonant gemination 
appears, especially in forms with -nn- (Enneges, Belennes, Bennabels, Tanne- 
paeseri, Tannegadinia, Albennes, Ordennas) and with -ll- (Atullo, Sillibori, 
Nesille). However, there is no trace of gemination in epichoric inscriptions, 
so that the most likely explanation is that it is a case of adaptation or 
alternatively of an exogenous influence (in this context the frequent occur- 
rence of gemination in the Aquitanian language should be remembered). 


“8 A good analysis of the current state of knowledge can be found in de Hoz 2011: 235-9. 
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7.4.2.8. Accentuation 


Hardly anything is known about Iberian accentuation; several attempts have 
been made at establishing a preliminary analysis, without there being any 
agreement on the subject.” 


7.4.3. Nominal morphology 


7.4.3.1. Word formation 


With the exception of what has been said above on personal-name formation, 
our knowledge of word formation in Iberian is still very limited.” To give just 
one example, we are still unable to identify common nouns or adjectives with any 
degree of certainty and, as a consequence, it is almost impossible for us to identify 
the processes used for their formation or derivation, or grammatical markers. 

The presence of the prefix t(i)- should, however, be pointed out. It is to be 
found in a series of personal- and place-name elements, such as olor/t-olor, 
ortin/t-ortin, oftin/t-oftin, aun/t-aun, unti/t-unti, ufki/t-ufki and leis/ti-leis, 
laur/ti-laur, bas/ti-bas, ban/ti-ban, bilos/ti-bilos, befi/ti-befi. As regards its 
meaning,” caution should still be exercised, but it cannot be ruled out that it 
was a way of constructing the feminine form, if, as will be mentioned below, 
that was the function that it fulfilled in the word pair eban/t-eban. 


7.4.3.2. Adnominal suffixes 


As has already been pointed out, a substantial proportion of what can be 
discerned about Iberian morphology at present”? depends on our ability to 
identify personal names. By means of this procedure, a series of suffixes that 
are consistently added to personal names can be isolated.” The following are 
the most frequent. 


e -(i)te.°* This suffix appears very frequently after a PN. On some occa- 
sions, it is integrated within the formula PN-(i)te ekiar (of the likine-te ekiar 
type TE.04.03), especially in texts that seem to indicate authorship. It also 
appears followed by forms that are usually considered to be verbal, such as 
Salaiafkistefokan. Bearing in mind these contexts, the meaning allotted to this 
suffix could indicate action, whether close to the idea of ergativity or the 


^9 Silgo 1994-5; Ballester 2003; Orduña 2014. 59 de Hoz 2011: 259-60. 

** Rodríguez Ramos 2001c; Velaza 2006b. 

52 Orduña 2006; Untermann 1985-6, 1996a, 2001, 2013; Rodríguez Ramos 2004; de Hoz 
2011: 257-82. 

° Rodríguez Ramos 2002d. 

%% MLH III, 548; Velaza 2002b; Orduña 2009; Luján 2007; Moncunill 2007: 299-301. 
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antipassive voice. It is less frequently recorded and somewhat doubtful along- 
side segments not including personal names, but perhaps such a possibility 
should be considered in cases such as baser-te, ebif-te, and nmbaf-te. 

e -ar.” This suffix is common, above all in inscriptions on pottery vessels 
alongside PNs (biurtar-ar). It occasionally appears followed by the element -mi 
(see below). Some cases of fusion with the suffix -en are still under discussion.** 
From the contexts in which it appears, it seems that its meaning could be that 
of possession, but we do not know what its relationship with the suffix -en, 
which apparently had a similar meaning, must have been. 

e -en. This suffix is often recorded with PNs (iltifbikis-en), sometimes 
followed by the element -mi (bantof-en-mi). In some examples, the vowel 
seems to be elided, although the phonetic contexts are not consistent: bantui- 
n-mi, iuntege-n, kalu-n. Its meaning must have been close to that of the 
genitive, so that it would have coincided with that of -ar, with which it 
sometimes seems to fuse. 

e -(i)ka.* This suffix is often recorded after PNs and, on occasions, adjoin- 
ing numerical expressions (baisenios-ka oIII). Untermann allocated an erga- 
tive meaning to it, although the current tendency is to consider it as a dative or 
an ablative instead.” 


In addition to the examples that have been mentioned, other nominal suffixes 
whose function is less clear can also be isolated: thus, for example, elements 
such as -ai, -e, -(i)ke, -ki, -(i)ta, -(i)u occasionally appear alongside PNs, 
but sometimes also together with elements whose nominal category is uncer- 
tain. The possibility that some of them hide homographic sequences 
because of the defective nature of the Iberian signaries should not be dismissed 
out of hand. 


7.4.3.3. Suffixes related to place names 


Although it is not simple to identify place names in Iberian inscriptions with 
the exception of legends on coins,°° in some cases it is possible to detect suffix 
elements that seem to be related to place names. Be that as it may, it should be 
noted that it is not always possible to determine whether they are true suffixes 
or derivative elements added to a root as part of the word-formation process. 
This is what happens, for instance, in the case of words in which the presence 


55 MLH III, 512; Moncunill 2007: 82; de Hoz 2011: 261-5. 

°° Rodríguez Ramos 2002-3; de Hoz 2011: 261-5. 

7 Michelena 1976; MLH III, 5121; Silgo 2000; Moncunill 2007: 161-2. 
* MLH III, 527; Rodríguez Ramos 2005a; Moncunill 2007: 201-2. 

% de Hoz 2011: 272. “ Luján 2005. 
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of the word ildir, for which a meaning close to that of “city” is generally 
defended, can be detected: in iltif-ta, it seems to be possible to isolate an 
element -ta, which may also appear in forms such as Egeles-ta, Edeta, etc.” 
This element would seem to alternate with another -ke in the form recorded 
on coinage iltif-ke, although in this case it might be a case of an abbreviated 
form of the more complex one iltifkesken (see below). Whatever the case, the 
Latinized form Ilerda encourages one to consider that -ta here should be 
considered more a derivative formative element of place names than a func- 
tional suffix. 

It is likely that something similar also occurs with the elements -o, which 
can be deduced from forms such as iltur-o, laur-o,?? and -e, perhaps present in 
ars-e, ofos-e. 

In other cases, however, it is far clearer that the element is indeed a suffix. 
Thus, for example, in forms such as usekerte-ku, belse-ku-ai, or perhaps also 
atafesaf-ku, a suffix -ku can be detected even though its meaning cannot be 
defined.* A suffix -(i)te is recorded in forms such as iltuko-ite, alauniltif-te, 
and bastesiltif-te. The fact that it is a homograph of the suffix indicating 
personal names (see above) might just be a consequence of the signary not 
being able to mark occlusives in word-final position, or alternatively of the fact 
that the three forms only appear in the non-dual signary and, consequently, 
they do not enable us to appreciate whether the dental stop of each of them 
was voiced or unvoiced. 

Special mention should be made of a suffix or a suffixal complex” that, with 
variations, is recorded in different coin legends, such as arsesken (Mon.33), 
ausesken (Mon.17), ikale(n)sken (Mon.95), iltifkesken (Mon.19), laiesken 
(Mon.13), otobesken (Mon.23), seteisken (Mon.25), untikesken (Mon.06), 
urkesken (Mon.96), neronken (Mon.01), osku(m)ken (Mon.32), and selon- 
ken (Mon.105).* There is no complete agreement as regards the segmentation 
of this suffix: some scholars propose -(e)(s)ken, -sk-en, or -es-ke-en.* In any 
case, the fact that the suffix never appears outside coin legends does not help to 
determine its function, but it could be close to denoting the people from a 
specific place or region.” 


% de Hoz 2011: 259. ?^ Velaza 2011. 

55 Although the possibility of it having been a locative cannot be ruled out, such a meaning 
does not seem to be easily explicable in TE.04.03. 

** de Hoz 2002; Pérez Almoguera 2008. 

55 According to some scholars, the form bolsken, if this reading should replace the traditional 
one of bolskan (A.40), should be added to this list. 

5$ de Hoz 2011: 267-9. 

6&7 [n this context, Greek and Roman coins mentioning the people from a town as a collective 
should be recalled. 
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7.4.4. Vocabulary 


As has already been pointed out, the most commonly accepted methodology 
for studying the Iberian language, that involving internal segmentation and 
combination, involves inherent limitations, which become particularly prob- 
lematic when any attempt is made to deal with the language at a lexical level. 
Despite this, repeated sequences, which attempts have logically been made to 
analyse with the aim of determining the parts of speech involved and their 
meaning, can be observed in the texts. The following section considers the 
most notable of such elements in alphabetical order. 


e afs/ars.^* This is a term that can act as an element of a personal name (e.g. 
afs-kofo), but also one that some scholars associate with place-name elements, 
with a meaning close to that of ‘city’. It should be noted that this meaning has 
also been proposed for the term iltif (see below), and in this respect it may be 
of interest to compare the personal-name forms afs-bikis and iltif-bikis. 

e baikar.” This form always appears on high prestige vessels, which has led 
to it being interpreted as the name of the vessel itself, which may have been 
used for ritual purposes. 

e ban.” It seems very likely that several homographic elements are hidden 
behind a single form ban. Among them, the clearest are an onomastic element 
(in ban-tui-n-mi); an indication of value, most probably numerical in nature 
(cf. below); on coins (iltifta-Salir-ban); a suffix or pronominal form (seltar- 
ban-mi) a pronominal form that could be integrated in possibly verbal 
patterns (ban-bite[). 

e eban.” The identification of the form eban, together with its variant 
teban, in PN + PN + (t)eban sequences is beyond any doubt. However, no 
consensus has been reached as regards its meaning. Basing their proposals on 
the bilingual inscription from Sagunto (V.04.08), some scholars"? have sug- 
gested that the term was equivalent to Latin COERAV(IT); hence, they 
attribute a verbal function to the form (t)eban, as well as a meaning similar 
to that of the Latin term. In contrast, for others," there are sufficient argu- 
ments to interpret the formula as an expression of filiation, which would 
encourage us to accept eban as being a naming element and as having 
the meaning of 'son'. Following the same line of thought, the variant teban 
could be analysed as the feminine form, although in this case the evidence 
is limited. 


5*5 Rodríguez Ramos 2002c. “2 Gorrochategui 2002; Moncunill 2007: 97; Ferrer 2011a. 
70 Moncunill 2007: 103-5. 71 de Hoz 2011: 293-5. 
7 MLH III, 582, 584; Rodríguez Ramos 2001a. 73 Velaza 1994a, 2004a. 
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e ildif.?* The Iberian forms ildif / ilti / ildun / iltur / iltu have long been 
identified with the formation of place names known from classical sources 
with different variants: Ilugo, Ilurcis, Ilerda, Illiberris, Ildum, etc. The evidence 
is both abundant and confused, and includes forms that probably reflect very 
different chronological strata within the place-name formation process. What- 
ever the case, it seems unquestionable that the meaning of the root belongs to 
the semantic field of ‘city’. 

e kastaun. On three occasions this term appears on spindle whorls. This has 
led to it being considered as the name applied to the objects themselves"? but 
also as a name related to ‘beautiful woman/young lady’, comparable to the 
terms VIMPI or GENETA recorded on spindle whorls from Gaul." 

e kutu. The element kutur was known from long texts alongside what 
would seem to be verb forms." More recently the sequence kutu has been 
recorded in texts of an alphabetical nature; for this reason, a connection with 
the semantic field of writing has been proposed." 

e mi/nai. The element -mi, written as -nai in the Graeco-Iberian and Greek 
alphabets, is very frequently recorded in different contexts? after a PN 
(soflaku-mi); after a PN with a suffix in -en (leisir-en-mi); after a PN with a 
suffix in -ar (sakafisker-ar-nai); in close connection with verbal expressions 
(nefsetikan-te-ekiar-mi, efokami); and in sequences that incorporate the 
element ban (seltarbanmi). Taking these contexts into account, several mean- 
ings have been put forward for this element: a suffix with a possessive 
meaning, a deictic or personal pronoun, or a verb. Although the question 
remains open, there seem to be more arguments to defend its condition as 
an independent word (on occasions it is even separated from the previous 
segment by means of interpuncts) and, perhaps, the possibility of it having 
belonged to a first person pronominal or verbal pattern: T or '(I) am’. 

e śalir.® This is an amply recorded term in coin legends (iltifta-$alir-ban), 
and in texts on lead sheets (Salir-bitifokan). For this reason, an interpretation 
within the semantic field of ‘money’, or ‘silver’, or ‘coin’ has been put forward.** 
Nevertheless, the evidence is not conclusive: the fact that it seems to occupy the 
position of a verbal form in some sequences (bilosiun-te-salir[), and that it 
displays a degree of variability (Sali/Salibos) means that the possibility of it having 
formed part of a verbal pattern cannot be rejected. 

e seltar. The fact that the term appears exclusively in funerary inscriptions 
has led to its being allocated to the category of common nouns and to its being 
considered to mean something akin to ‘tomb’ or *memorial'.?? 


74 Pérez Almoguera 2001; de Hoz 2011: 313-16. 75 Moncunill 2007: 209. 
76 Ferrer 2008. 7 MLH III, 577. 78 Ferrer 2013, 2014. 
7^ MLH II, 533; Moncunill 2007: 241-2. 8 Silgo 2007. 


$ MLH III, 579; Silgo 2007; Moncunill 2007: 273; de Hoz 2011: 319-21. 
82 MLH III, 586; Moncunill 2007: 278; de Hoz 2011: 321-3. 
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7.4.5. Numerals 


Although signs and expressions that undoubtedly belong to numerical 
expressions and systems of weights and measures are recorded in several 
Iberian inscriptions,** the identification of the words for numbers has only 
very recently been discussed, and should be considered as a subject still sub 
iudice. In different works by Orduña and by Ferrer,** the existence of a series 
of both simple and compound numerals that is noticeably similar to Basque 
numerals has been proposed. It can be synthesized as follows (Table 7.1). 


Table 7.1. Possible Iberian numerals. 


Iberian Meaning | Basque 
ban 1 bat 
bi(n) 2 bi 

irur 3 hiru 
laur 4 laur 
borste 5 bortz 
Sei 6 sei 
sisbi 7 zazpi 
sorse 8 zortzi 
abaf 10 (h)amar 
abaf-ke-bi, baf-bin 12 

ofkei 20 (h)ogei 
ofke(i)-irur 23 
ofkei-ke-laur 24 

ofkeiabaf 30 hogei-ta-amar 
ofkei-baf-ban 31 

borste abar-ke-borste 55 

sisbi bar 70 

lakei 80 

lakei-bors 85 

lakei-$ei 86 


Other values that are recorded on coins should be added to these: eta 
‘the unit of value of the bronze coin’, erter ‘half’, serkir ‘a sixth’, seste 
“a sixth’ (a loan from Latin). 

This hypothesis is indeed attractive, although it has led some scholars, 
especially in the field of Basque linguistics, to express their reservations.?? 
The similarity that the Iberian words for numerals would thus have with the 


55 de Hoz 1981, 2011: 191-6, 199-200. 
8% Orduña 2005, 2011, 2013; Ferrer 2007, 2009, 2010, 2011. 
$5 Especially Lakarra 2010. See also de Hoz 2011: 196-8. 
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known or reconstructable forms of Basque numerals could be a consequence 
of several different reasons, ranging from a loan from Iberian to Basque (or 
vice versa), to a genetic relationship between the two languages. However, the 
question must still be considered to be open; it will undoubtedly constitute a 
very important line of research and debate over the next few years. 


7.4.6. The verb 


Our knowledge of the verb in Iberian is still so poor that we can hardly identify 
any forms that can be interpreted as such that have also attained consensus 
among researchers.** 

The identification of Iberian verb forms has traditionally been based on 
criteria of different nature and strength:*” 


* The morphological complexity of forms such as bitifokan, bitifokebe- 
tense, tufsbitefokan, basbitefoketine, bi[te]foketan, bitefoketetine, and bi- 
tefokitin, among others, encouraged Untermann® to postulate the existence 
of a verbal paradigm, the root of which he identified as bitef/bitif. However, 
other analyses of these sequences are feasible: thus, for example, a good 
starting point could be the cases in which these sequences seem to be directly 
added to a personal name, often at what is undoubtedly the very beginning of 
the sentence and, on other occasions, at points at which such a possibility 
cannot be rejected. This occurs, for instance, in forms such as Salaiarkis- 
tefokan, bastubarer-tefokanutur, ]dinba$-teefoke, and perhaps also in 
basikor-tef [oka]nsba. If it is accepted that in such sequences -te is the suffix 
that is usually added to personal names, a hypothetical analysis could be ] 
dinbas-te-ef-ok-e, bastubarer-t(e)-ef-ok-an, basikor-t(e)-ef-[ok-a]n, salaiaf- 
kis-t(e)-ef-ok-an. 

e Arguments based on the type of inscription and the linguistic context 
have brought about a certain degree of unanimity when it comes to attributing 
a verbal meaning to the term ekiar.? The fact that on the majority of the 
occasions when it appears the term seems to form part of authorship formulae 
leads one to suppose that its meaning was close to that of ‘make’ or “do”. There 
is, however, an argument that could be put forward against it being verbal 
in nature, that of its apparently limited variability. Nevertheless, there are 
examples such as ofkeikelaur ekisifan neitin[, in which the form ekisifan 
appears, which would admit the segmentation eki-sif-an, in which the root 
eki- could be related to eki-ar, while for the morph -sif- one could mention 


$6 de Hoz 2003; Quintanilla 2005; Orduña 2010; Velaza 2011c. 

87 Moncunill 2007: 59-61. 88 MLH II.1, 566. 

*? Rodríguez Ramos 2004: 274-6; Quintanilla 2005: 513; Ferrer 2008a; Orduña 2009: 501-3; 
see, however, de Hoz 2011: 296-313. 
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esa-sif-a, la-sif-a, or tuike-sif-a; in its last element -an, we may have an 
element identical to that of b-i-t(e)-ef-ok-an. A very close form from the 
morphological point of view must be ban-eki-sif-a[, in which the sequence 
starts with a ban- element, for which several interpretations have been put 
forward, and which, undoubtedly and despite the considerable likelihood of it 
being polysemic, sometimes has a meaning closely related to verbal expres- 
sions; ban-eki-e and ban-ite-(e)ki-tan-e may belong to the same paradigm. It 
therefore seems prudent to take into account the possibility that ekiar is not 
really a word with few variations in form in the way that nouns or, probably, 
adjectives are, but rather that it exhibits the variability characteristic of a verb. 

* Occasionally, a 'structural extrapolation' procedure has been applied; this 
consists of attributing a verbal nature to a word that occupies the same 
position as another word which has previously been accepted as being in a 
verb in a comparable syntactical structure. Thus, if it is accepted that there is a 
syntactical structure of the type PN-te + verb represented, among other 
examples, by salaiafkis-te-fokan or by likine-te ekiar, one should count on 
the possibility of other words that follow a PN-te structure also being verbs. 
For instance, the forms iustir (in betukine-te iustir, sakafatin-te iustir, 
saltutibai-te iumstif, agirukef-te iustir, iubebafe-te neitiniunstir), and Salir 
(in bilosiun-te-salir[, aiunortin-ite salir-otanai, Jultibeika-te Salir), as well as 
others that are less systematically documented: ]tibele$-te-lokif, keltibeles- 
te basur, kulesbelauf-te borariku esasifa, laufberton-te-bitarste, ortinbefe- 
te-feikiaf, salaiatkis-te befkebesa afika, and salaiafkis-te ikaf would fall into 
this category. 

e Some bilingual funerary inscriptions bear the formula afe take or similar 
ones, which are usually accepted to be equivalent to the Latin formula hic situs/ 
a est. These inscriptions, however, are far from abundant, and analysis of such 
texts has not yet enabled their morphology to be elucidated.”° 

* The positional approach is based on the hypothesis that the Iberian 
language is typologically an SOV one; it could thus be deduced that a word 
that appears at the end of a text or a sentence is likely to be a verb.?' However, 
word order in Iberian is still a poorly known aspect, to which should be added 
the fact that in longer texts on lead sheets no explicit separation between 
phrases can be perceived. 


In short, while our knowledge of the Iberian language is as deficient as it is at 
the moment, a combination of the above-mentioned criteria would seem to 
be the wisest and most efficient methodology when it comes to identifying 
possible verb forms. 


°° Untermann 1999. ?! Orduña 2005: 125-7. 
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7.4.7. Syntax 


Any analysis of the syntax of the Iberian language should be considered to 
be even more provisional.” Only a very few repeated sequences seem to be 
transparent enough to attempt to understand the syntactical relationships 
between their different parts. 

Thus, for example, in the case of a very brief funerary inscription such as 
kalunseltar (TE.15.01), ifa noun meaning close to that of ‘tomb’ or ‘memorial’ 
is accepted for seltar, we could interpret the form kalun as a PN or perhaps a 
PN with the suffix -n, perhaps a property mark. In this way, the formula could 
reflect the scheme PN-in N and be understood as “Kalu's tomb’. 

However, in the sequences PN+PN+eban, which should be understood, 
according to our proposal, as an expression containing the name and the 
patronymic, that is, as “PN1, son of PN2’, PN2 does not bear a suffix, so that 
we would have to understand that the filiation formula is expressed by means 
of parataxical juxtaposition. In this same formula, nevertheless, it is usual for 
the term eban to appear marked with the suffix -en, in what seems to be a clear 
reflection of the group: ‘Of PNI, son (of) PNZ. 

The existence of other group inflections can be glimpsed in examples such 
as the following: anbosiltun-u baiseltun-u : te, aufunibeikeai astebeaike-ai-e, 
banmlifbaitufane kaisanmlifbaitufanei. Unfortunately, their meaning 
escapes us. The same situation occurs in hypothetical cases of concordance, 
such as those that can be detected in atilebei-u sekenius-u, basbanef-ai 
Sani-ai, ]+baser-te bonanti-te nmbaf-te bor-te-bara kafesir-te-ekiar 
ban-ite, edagardalbete-su begeberekilie-$u, botota$-eai selke-ai-bartun-eai 
unibeike-ai anef-ai unibeike-ai; ekaf-iu atun-iu. 

Sentence syntax is even less well-known. Only in the case of the formula 
PN-te ekiar do we seem to be faced with a subject + verb sequence. 


7.4.8. Linguistic typology 


As can be deduced from the linguistic description presented so far, the 
moment when the task of determining the linguistic typology of the Iberian 
language can be carried out has not yet arrived.” In spite of that, we have at 
our disposal a number of indications that may lead us in the right direction, 
at least provisionally. On the one hand, it seems clear that there is no trace 
at all of noun inflection, but that there are signs of agglutination and suffix 


22 de Hoz 2011: 282-9. 
?* [nteresting works on this question include Michelena 1974; de Hoz 2001; Ordufia 2008; 
Ballester 2005. 
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incorporation in the morphology of both nouns and verbs. If we add to that 
the possible evidence for group inflection, it seems that we should seriously be 
considering the possibility that Iberian was an agglutinative language. 

On the other hand, if, in the widely documented series of inscriptions 
where the formula PN-te ekiar appears, it were accepted that the function 
of the suffix is to mark the authorship of the action on the part of the 
PN, we might have an indication of a syntactical procedure close to that 
of ergativity.** 


7.5. SELECTION OF IBERIAN TEXTS 
7.5.1. Inscription on lead sheet (A.04.01) 


Rectangular lead sheet measuring 17.1 x 6.2 cm (Fig. 7.3). Inscribed on both 
sides in the Graeco-Iberian script. Signs of 0.55/0.6 cm. Found folded in the 
excavation of the settlement of La Serreta (Alcoi), in 1921. Datable to the 
fourth century BCE. Preserved at the Museu Arqueològic Municipal Camil 
Visedo Moltó (see figure 7.3). 


Al. 

ifike : orti : gafokan : dadula : bask : / buistiner : bagafok : sssX« : tuflbai/lufa : / 
legusegik : basefokeiunbaida : / ufke : basbidirbartin : ifike : basef/okar : tebind : / 
belagasikauf : isbin/ai : asgandis : tagisgarok : binike/bin : salir : kidei : gaibigait : 
A.IL 

sakarisker/arnai : 


B. 

iunstir : Salirg : basiftif : sabafi/dai : birinar : gurs : boistingisdid : / sesgersduran : 
sesdifgadenin : / sefaikala : naltinge : bidudenin : ildu/nifaenai : bekof : 
sebagedifan 


Text A.I may be a letter of commercial nature, as can be deduced from the 
presence of numerals and words habitually recorded in this category of 
documents. The sheet was subsequently reused to write a second letter, 
perhaps the reply to the previous one, the text of which (B) was engraved on 
the other side of the sheet. The name of the addressee, sakarisker, was written 
as text A.II, and must have remained visible once the lead sheet had been 
folded. 


2% On the question of the relationships between Iberian and other languages, see Chapter 9. 
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PEEK H-O PIFI TAP OZKAN: BE AOVAA BAEK 
ETIN UpCBATAPQ tte KT VO ^B Af 
A:AAT VE Hf IK: BAQOA OS KAT AGA 
P WIBAMEINDEADITINADIK Y PANDO 
Kk APCU HE O0 O-BUAALAR LK AN (I I 
CAT CRN Bt PITACCIE CAP OK: rtv ICH 
(VE ANIPEKID LOCA LBA TA LT: 


IVA TID AAIPCRAMIP TI PD ADA PI 
el VIVA p: (VPS: BOIRTIACIALA: 
PH eae AR 

NOHB(OV AY AINENA 
VIV RH NAIVUKS PON GAT HOIAN. M 
4 


Fig. 7.3. Lead sheet from Alcoi (Alicante). 
© Museu Arqueològic Municipal Camil Visedo Molto. 
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7.5.2. Inscription on lead sheet (T.07.03) 


Roughly rectangular lead sheet measuring 4 x 14.5 cm (Fig. 7.4). Engraved on 
one side in the non-dual Iberian signary. Signs of 0.5/0.7 cm. Found in the 
excavations carried out since 1998 on the site of El Castellet de Banyoles 
(Tivissa), in a domestic context datable to c.200 BCE. 


ustalar : ortinbefetefeikiaf / Salaiafkistefokan : salir o III : / neitiniunstir : 
aiunikurskate 


The fact that expressions with numerals, as well as personal names, can be 
identified leads one to think that this is also a message of a commercial nature. 


7.5.3. Inscription on lead sheet (AB.07.05) 


Lead sheet cut in an irregular shape, measuring 3 x 18.3 cm (Fig. 7.5). Text 
A was written in anti-clockwise direction following the shape of the sheet; text 
B on the reverse face. They were both written in the south-eastern signary. 
Signs of 0.6/0.8 cm. Found folded at the site of el Llano de la Consolación 
(Montealegre del Castillo, Albacete) in 1975. Probably datable to the fourth/ 
third centuries BCE. 


A. 

aitikeltunki : iunstir : bekof : salbitas : otifoketa : banotakian 

B. 

iskefiar 
The fact that this lead sheet was found folded and that text B on the back was 
visible from outside enables one to suggest that the text was a message that was 
supposed to be delivered to a person called iskefiar. Text B probably mentions 
another individual named aitikeltun, perhaps the sender. 


7.5.4. Funerary stela (V.01.01) 


Stela of local limestone with a semicircular top and damaged lower part, 
measuring (72) x 44 x 12 cm (Fig. 7.6). The text is framed by an incised line 
running parallel to the edges and by guidelines. Written in the non-dual Iberian 
signary. Signs of 9.5 (l. 1) and 2.5/3.5 (Il. 2-7) cm. Stray find with no archaeo- 
logical context from the district of 'El Pozo' (Sinarcas), in 1941. Preserved at the 
Museu de Prehistòria de València. Datable to between 150 Bce and 50 BCE. 


VSCIISSL / baisetasiltuta$eba[ne]/nmiseltarbanmi / befbeinarieukia/ 
[r]mikatuekaskoloite / kafieukiarseltarban/mibasibalkarmbarmi 


“UOISSIUILISA YIM poonpoiday *euo[oo1eg ap JRUSIOATUA (340 VD) erdidq 1 eouojsmqojo1q LASS erdo[oanbay.p eosJa0y op dni © 
"(euoSere L) essrATT, 'sepoAueg op PISE WOT JS peoT ‘FZ Sr 


N 


"eDDUS[EA IP PLIO\sTYaIg op NINA o 
'(e3e»eqry) OT[HSeD [op 21dopeojuo]A *uoroejosuo?) e| op oue[T Tg Wo PAS peT '6'Z “BLY 
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Fig. 7.6. Stela from Sinarcas (Valencia). 


© Museu de Prehistoria de València. 


This is certainly a funerary stela. The signs in the first line are of much larger 
size and are very difficult to interpret as Iberian; it cannot be ruled out that 
they include a numerical expression. The text is one of the longest among 
the corpus of Iberian gravestone inscriptions and seems to mention several 
individuals. 
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7.5.5. Honorific inscription? (GI.10.03) 


Limestone plaque damaged on all sides, (17.3) x (19.5) x (4.1) cm (Fig. 7.7). 
Written in the non-dual Iberian signary. Signs of 3/3.3 cm. The circumstances 
of its discovery are unknown, but it definitely appears to have come from the 
Roman city of Empúries. Preserved at the Museu Arqueològic de Catalunya 
(Girona). Datable to the first century BCE. 


[-—1/ [---}+++ke[---] / [---Jinti - tan+[---] / [---]+ke - kofnel+[---] / [ite 
ika[-—-] / E «sE / [-----] 


From the shape of this plaque and the absence of funerary formulae, this may 
have been an inscription displayed in a public place, perhaps an honorific one. 
The careful ordinatio of the text, the excellent quality of the letters, and the 
ornamental interpuncts all stand out. In 1. 3 an individual with the nomen of 
Cornelius is mentioned, which proves the involvement of a Roman figure, 
either as the person being addressed, or as the subject of the dedication. 


Fig. 7.7. Inscription from Empuries (Girona). 


O Javier Velaza. 
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7.5.6. Architrave (V.04.08) 


Block of local sandstone, damaged on the left-hand side, perhaps complete on 
the right, (14) x (50) x 24 cm, broken in two parts that fit each other (Fig. 7.8). 
It bears two lines of text: the upper one is in Latin letters; the lower one in the 
non-dual Iberian signary. Signs of 4/4.2 cm. The two fragments were found 
separately, without any archaeological context. Preserved at the Museo Ar- 
queológico de Sagunto. First century BCE. 


[---]ius M(arci) - l(ibertus) Isidorus - coerav(it) 
[---]++f - tebanen - otar - koroto[---] 


One of the few bilingual Iberian inscriptions known, which has often led to its 
being considered in the literature in the search for lexical equivalents. How- 
ever, to judge by the analysis of the sequence of its terms, it is by no means 
certain that the two texts are equivalent to each other. Its probable function as 
an architrave also makes it an exceptional piece, since this makes it one of the 
few Iberian building inscriptions. 


Fig. 7.8. Architrave from Sagunto (Valencia). 


© Museo Arqueológico de Sagunto and the Dirección General de Cultura y Patrimonio de la Conselleria de 
Educación, Investigación Cultura y Deporte de la Generalitat Valenciana. 


7.5.7. Votive pedestal (V.04.49) 


Limestone pedestal of cuboid shape, 13.6 x 10.2 x 9.9 cm (Fig. 7.9). The upper 
surface has a hole in which a lead tube probably used to hold a small statue or 
figure in place is preserved. The text was carved on this same face, following the 
line of the edges and using the north-eastern non-dual Iberian signary. Signs of 
1.5/1.7 cm. Found at the Iberian sanctuary of Muntanya Frontera, near Sagunto. 
Preserved at the Museu de Prehistória de Valéncia. Probably datable to the 
second half of the second century or the first half of the first century BCE. 


iltubokonte - +[-c.2-]ar 
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In view of the context of this find, it is quite likely to have been a small pedestal to 
which a small votive statue or an ex-voto (a votive offering), similar in form to 
others found on the same site, was fixed. As a consequence, this inscription 
belongs to the limited number of Iberian religious inscriptions. The text probably 
mentions the person who made the dedication, rather than the name of a divinity. 


Fig. 7.9. Pedestal from Muntanya Frontera, Sagunto (Valencia). 


© Ignacio Simón. 


7.5.8. Coin (Mon.33.3a) 


Reverse of an Iberian drachm struck at the mint of Arse, Sagunto (Fig. 7.10). 
In the centre, the figure of a bull with a bearded face, looking towards the right. 
Text engraved in the Iberian signary (probably non-dual). Late third century BCE. 
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arseetar 
arsbikisteekiar 


This is one of the oldest coins with an Iberian inscription. The inscription is 
made up of two texts: one of them, arseetar, contains the place name arse, 
referring to the Iberian oppidum that was the forerunner of Saguntum; the 
other text may mention the person responsible for minting the issue, by the 
name of arsbikis. 


Fig. 7.10. AR Drachm, arse-Saguntum 
(© 16 mm) 300-218 scr. 
© Pere Pau Ripolles. 


7.5.9. Inscription on an opus signinum floor (TE.04.03) 


Opus signinum floor measuring 9.20 x 6.50 m, with black and white tesserae 
(Fig. 7.11). The inscription is laid out in a panel measuring 0.19 x 2.46 m, 
bordered by white tesserae. The text is in the non-dual Iberian signary. Signs 
measuring 16 cm in height. Found in 1984 at the site of La Caridad, Caminreal, 
Teruel, where it is preserved in situ. Perhaps datable to c.150 scr. 


likinete - ekiar - usekefteku 


This inscription has given rise to considerable debate, especially because of 
its striking similarity to the mosaic from Andelo, and, further away, to the 
Roman one from Fuentes de Ebro. In this case, there can be no doubt that 
the language in which the text is written is Iberian. A personal name likine 
and a place name usekefteku corresponding to the city of Osicerda, men- 
tioned in the sources, can be identified in the text. Although the debate 
remains open, likine may have been the benefactor who subsidized the 
building, which probably had a public or collegiate function, rather than 
the producer of the mosaic. 
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Fig. 7.11. Mosaic from Caminreal (Teruel). 


© Jaime D. Vicente Redon, Director of the Museo de Teruel. 


7.5.10. Inscription painted on pottery (V.06.10) 


Iberian kalathos of reddish-brown fabric, with a cylindrical neck and a flat rim, 
measuring 17 cm in height, 19.6 cm in diameter at the mouth (Fig. 7.12). 
Painted decoration in maroon: two horsemen riding towards the right, one 
unarmed and the other armed with a spear. The text is painted on the upper 
surface of the rim. Non-dual Iberian signary, with the palaeographic features 
that are characteristic of this place. Signs of 7/13 cm. Found at el Tossal de 
Sant Miquel (Llíria). Datable to the second half of the third century sce or the 
second century BCE. 


bankufs : kafesbanite : ekiar : saltutibaite : iumstif : toli[--]tane : 

bassumitatinife 
This vessel belongs to the substantial collection of painted pottery found on the 
same site, on the interpretation of which experts do not agree. The fact that they 
are exceptional vessels and that, in some cases, they were found at seemingly 
pre-eminent positions within the houses has led to their being assigned a votive 
function or being considered to have been indicative of self-representation on 
the part of the elite. In the texts, which are clearly formulaic, names of 
individuals, perhaps reflecting the people making the offerings, appear. 
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Fig. 7.12. Pottery from Llíria (Valencia). 


© Museu de Prehistoria de València. 


7.5.11. Stamp on a dolium (AUD.05.32 a and b) 


Dolium stamp, of which several examples are preserved, five found at Pech 
Maho and one at Ruscino (Fig. 7.13). The inscription has relief letters inside a 
rectangular cartouche decorated with two facing horses; it measures 5.5 x 5.7 cm. 
North-eastern dual signary. Signs of 0.6/0.8 cm. Probably datable to the third 
century BCE. 


biurkotagiar 
[i]beitigertagiar 


The two texts enable the personal names biufko and [i]beitigef to be identi- 
fied, followed by a formula tagiar, the meaning of which could indicate the 
person responsible for producing the object. This type of stamps should 
therefore be understood as production and/or distribution marks, and they 
can be assigned to the context of colonial inscriptions produced under Greek 
influence. 
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Fig. 7.13. Dolium stamp from Pech Maho, Sigean (Aude). 


© Joan Ferrer i Jané. 


7.5.12. Scratched graffito on a pottery vessel (GI.15.34) 


Attic kylix in the style of the ‘Little master of Athens’ (Fig. 7.14). Graffito 
scratched after firing on the outer surface of the foot in the north-eastern dual 
signary. Found at the Iberian oppidum of Ullastret and preserved in the site 
museum. Datable to the end of the fifth century BCE. 


---Jaetaf 


Fig. 7.14. Graffito on a pottery vessel from Ullastret (Girona). 


© Joan Ferrer i Jané. 


Fig. 7.15. Rock-face inscription from Osséja (Pyrénées-Orientales). 


O Joan Ferrer i Jané. 
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This is one of the oldest datable inscriptions in the Iberian signary. As in the 
case of a substantial proportion of the graffiti on pottery vessels, the text is 
likely to have included the personal name of the owner of the vessel. 


7.5.13. Rock-face inscription (PYO.07.10) 


Graffito scratched onto a rock wall (Fig. 7.15). The text is laid out in two lines 
in the dual signary. Signs measuring 1/2.5 cm. Perhaps datable to the third 
century BCE. 


berdiberisormigenia / usgaurekentinkaldi 


The corpus of Iberian rock-face inscriptions is largely concentrated in the 
Pyrenees. Although the texts are difficult to understand, it is possible that, at 
least in some cases, they were votive inscriptions in the context of cave and 
rock-shelter sanctuaries. 
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Cultural and linguistic contacts 
in southern Gaul 


A. Mullen and C. Ruiz Darasse 


8.1. INTRODUCTION 


Southern Gaul, on the edge of a sea criss-crossed with traffic for thousands 
of years, will always have entertained multiple voices.’ From about the sixth 
century BCE the area enters the historical stage with the foundation of Marseille 
and we begin to see the region as a meeting point of various actors: speakers 
of Iberian, Greek, Etruscan, Italic languages, Phoenician, Punic, ‘Ligurian’, 
Gaulish, and other Celtic languages. Comparanda would suggest that the 
majority of these speakers were bi- or multi-lingual. The identification of 
‘ethnic’, tribal, or other population groups in this context remains difficult 
and at the mercy of the bias of classical sources.” Nevertheless we can explore 
direct and indirect traces of cultural and linguistic contacts in southern Gaul 
up to the Augustan period through inscriptions written in a range of scripts.’ 
The epigraphic landscape of southern Gaul can be very roughly divided, 
at least until the time of Augustus, into two broad zones: to the west of 
the River Hérault the Levantine or north-eastern Iberian semi-syllabary, a 
Palaeohispanic script, dominates; to the east the picture is influenced more by 
the presence of the Greek script. We should remember, however, that this 
division between south-western and south-eastern zones is a convenient 
scholarly one and would not necessarily have been salient for the ancient 
population groups. 


! For the connectedness of the Mediterranean, see Horden and Purcell 2000. For southern 
Gaul within the Mediterranean context, see Bouffier and Garcia 2017; Garcia 2014; Mullen 2013. 

? For a detailed synthesis, see de Hoz 2010: 66-115 and 2011: 115-216. 

* For a survey and bibliography of direct and indirect linguistic contacts in the Iberian 
peninsula in English, see Simkin 2012. 
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8.2. EARLY CONTACTS WITH THE MEDITERRANEAN 
WORLD: GREEK, ETRUSCAN, AND PHOENICIO-PUNIC 


The first non-indigenous actors to settle widely in southern Gaul were the 
Phocaean Greeks who peppered the coastline and river valleys with settlements 
of various sizes and types across both zones from Nikaia (Nice, Alpes-Maritimes) 
in the east to Emporion (Empuries, Catalonia) and beyond (Map 8.1).* Unsur- 
prisingly the Greeks left epigraphic remains, though in relatively low numbers, 
perhaps mirroring the practice at the metropolis, Phocaea (Asia Minor)? The 
pre-imperial Greek epigraphic record of southern Gaul, set out in Inscriptions 
grecques de la France (IGF), which is largely, but not entirely, restricted to 
lapidary inscriptions, numbers only approximately twenty-five out of a total of 
169, of which most can be linked to Greek settlements, the coast, and trading 
contexts. A recent collection of lapidary inscriptions not available for IGF and of 
non-lapidary inscriptions not included in IGF’s remit (Mullen 2013a Appendix 
2) does not change the picture considerably, though a few ‘non-Greek’ sites 
appear.* Of the thirty-seven entries in this collection dated to pre-100 BCE, 
nineteen are from known Greek, or partially Greek settlements, and a further 
six can be associated with trading contexts. The remaining twelve entries 
hail from Vaugrenier (Alpes-Maritimes), Le Castellan, Marignane, Martigues 
(Bouches-du-Rhóne), Béziers, Ensérune (Hérault), Elne, Ruscino (Pyrénées- 
Orientales), Canonges, Mailhac, Montlaurés, Pech Maho (Aude), and offer a 
slight bias towards the south-western zone. The IGF and non-IGF Greek pre- 
Roman inscriptions show almost no evidence of linguistic contacts with non- 
Greek groups in naming practices and the evidence for bilingual texts is virtually 
non-existent. Although it is difficult to be sure given the low levels of epigraphy in 
the pre-Roman period and therefore an absence of a key type of evidence, it 
seems that Phocaean-Greek interaction with local populations, including the 
Iberians, may not have been ofa type which facilitates deep linguistic interactions 
and many colonial Greeks may have focused primarily on their settlements and 
Mediterranean rather than Continental entanglements. 

The earliest direct evidence for linguistic contacts in southern Gaul does, 
however, come from the Greek world. The Ionic Greek Pech Maho (Aude) 
tablet (IGF 135), dated to around 425 sce, relays the details of a commercial 
transaction in which Iberian-named individuals, and perhaps others from 
local population groups, appear as witnesses in the process. The tablet, written 
in Greek, is probably to be understood within the economic sphere of the 
Phocaean colony Emporion and conforms to the norms of Greek contracts.’ 
The document has traditionally been understood as an account of a transaction; 


* For details of the foundations, see Morel 2006, 2006 [2009]. 

> See Mullen 2013: 158-61. 

$ For a discussion of the collection, see Mullen 2013: 163-9. 

7 Ampolo and Caruso 1990-1. * Lejeune, Pouilloux, and Solier 1988. 
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though it has recently been reinterpreted as the deposition of a plaintiff in a 
legal context.’ This exceptional text is one of the very few to illustrate the 
entanglements between Greeks and local populations, including Iberians, in 
this pre-Roman phase. Another example, this time less clear, can be found in 
a name inscribed on an Attic skyphos, dated to the fourth century sce and 
found at Peyriac-de-Mer (Aude). The name transcribed through the Greek 
alphabet, KANIKONE;,'? has been interpreted either as an Iberian name" or 
as a Gaulish one.'? Indeed the final -e may suggest an adaptation of a Celtic 
name to the Iberian language as occurs elsewhere.'? The discovery at Lattes 
(near Montpellier, Hérault) of two alphabets of a later date, from around 200 
BCE, with one followed by the term knax which appears on the educational 
papyri from Egypt, indicates that instruction in the Greek alphabet, at least, 
may have been occurring in coastal areas of south-western Gaul. Whether 
this instruction was ever formalized and took place in ‘schools’ is impossible to 
tell, and it is unclear whether the instruction was occurring between Greeks or 
involved other population groups. At a settlement as multicultural as Lattes, 
with its evidence for possible Etruscan residents for example, we would need 
more than this meagre evidence to understand a potentially complex picture. 
Indeed the Etruscan presence in southern Gaul is most securely attested 
at Lattes, ancient Lattara,'* a settlement, established around 500 sce, which 
appears to have welcomed a range of population groups. Evidence for the 
proposed Etruscan presence includes Etruscan inscriptions and cookware and 
demonstrates that the well-attested Etruscan commerce did not just occur in 
ad hoc fashion or at arm's length.’* One fifth-century inscription in south- 
Etruscan script from Lattes seems to consist of an Etruscan version of a Celtic 
name in the genitive: Ucial.'* Etruscan texts are also recorded at Marseille, 
Saint-Blaise, possibly Béziers," and the ‘other side’ of the Pech Maho tablet 
contains an Etruscan text which can be dated to 450 sce demonstrating 
relations between Massaliote Greeks and Etruscans.'* Whilst it is impossible 
to be sure where this text was written, and it seems to bear no direct 
relationship with the Greek text of the other side, i.e. it is not a bi-version 
bilingual text, it clearly fits into the cultural contacts of southern Gaul 
because the place name Marseille is attested in Etruscan form in line 5: 


? Gorgues 2016. 1° Bats 1988: 125-6. 
1 Faria 1999: 155; Lejeune 1993: 83 n. 92. 12 Canicus/os: Bats 2011a: 210. 
13 cf katubafe/Catumaros at Ensérune (HER.02.373). 14 Py 1995, 2009; Belfiore 2015. 


15 Colonna 1980 and Py 1995 discuss Etruscan inscriptions (in south-Etruscan script) from 


Lattes. 

16 Colonna 2006: 665-6; de Hoz 2008: 18; Bats 2011a: 204. 

17 Two fragmentary fifth-century graffiti from Béziers have been reanalysed as being in 
Etruscan script, see Bats 2011: 204-5. 

18 See Briquel etal. 2006; Colonna 2006; Gran-Aymerich 2006 for recueils of Etruscan 
inscriptions from Gaul. 
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Mataliai. The text also mentions an Etruscan individual Venelus (line 1, as 
Veneluz in 1. 3, possibly from Orvieto/Volsinies) and possibly a Latin-named 
individual in line 3, Utavu (which may be Octavius). 

Another inscription dating to between the fifth and fourth centuries BCE 
from Ensérune illustrates interactions between Etruscans and Celtic-speaking 
populations, recording a Celtic feminine name written in the genitive in 
the Etruscan alphabet: smeraz (originally considered to be in Iberian 
script: HER.02.002.CELTA, Fig. 8.1).'? However, a local Celtic epigraphy in 
Etruscan script is not created as it is around Lake Lugano in northern Italy? 
and, in parallel with the practice of the Greeks, it is therefore possible to 
argue that the Etruscans may not have been deeply entangled with local 


Fig. 8.1. Graffito from Ensérune (Hérault) containing a Celtic name in Etruscan 
script. 


© Centre des Monuments Nationaux - France. Photo: Coline Ruiz Darasse 


?? de Hoz 2008. 

? see RIG IL1. The only evidence of the Lugano alphabet (used to write Lepontic and 
Cisalpine Gaulish) in Transalpine Gaul is the enigmatic so-called Padane drachma, see Bats 
19882: 131, 141-2; 2000: 75-6; 2003: 374 n. 10; Deroc 1983; Haussler 2002: 62-3; 2008: 57-9, and 
possibly an inscription on Campanian A ware from Baou de Saint-Marcel (Bouches-du-Rhóne): 
( Joidsa(i), see Bats 1988a: 141-2. 
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populations. Nevertheless, the epigraphic record does contain apparent 
examples of interaction between Etruscans and Greek- and Celtic-speaking 
communities, which is striking given the meagre total volume of inscriptions 
from this early period. In the current state of documentation, however, we 
cannot identify clear direct evidence of linguistic contact between Etruscans 
and Iberians or non-Celtic local populations anywhere in southern Gaul. 
Similarly we currently do not have proof of linguistic contacts between 
Phoenician or Punic speakers and the populations of southern Gaul.” 
Nonetheless it is unquestionable that economic and commercial inter- 
actions had been taking place in the region with Phoenicians from the 
seventh century BCE onwards since diagnostic products have been found in 
coastal areas and further inland, focused mainly in the western zone.” 
These primarily include large vessels such as Ibero-Punic or Phoenician- 
Punic amphorae and sometimes other items such as coins and the small 
mask found at Collioure (Pyrénées-Orientales),”* though none so far carries 
any written record.** The pre-Roman epigraphic record is patchy, especially 
before about the fourth century sce, but we can be sure that Punic/Phoenician-, 
Etruscan-, and Greek-speaking traders from around the Mediterranean,” at 
times regularly, at others sporadically, interacted, and sometimes settled, along- 
side the Phocaean Greeks and the ‘indigenous’ Celtic and other communities. 
In terms of the interaction between Greek settlers and ‘indigenous’ 
populations, it seems that no indigenous sites show a profound assimilation 
to a Greek way of life: nowhere is evidence of ‘becoming Greek’ systemat- 
ically traceable, something that can be compared to the more penetrating, 
though still complex, processes of “becoming Roman’ attested increasingly 
from around the turn of the millennium;?? rather, some indigenous groups 
seem to adopt select aspects of Greek culture for their own purposes.” 
Without doubt, external influences did have a significant impact on 
southern Gaul; in particular, the increased trade and contact provoked a 
response from indigenous communities, namely a movement away from 


?' For Phoenician and Punic inscriptions in the West (Malta, Sicily, Sardinia, Spain), see 
Amadasi Guzzo 1967; none so far originates from southern Gaul. 

?? For Phoenician-Punic activity, see Dietler 1997: 289-91, 336; 2010: 7; Py 1993: 44-5, 88. 

? The mask (an anthropomorphic terracotta plaque) is currently lost, see CAG 66, 308, 
fig. 224; Ponsich 1996. 

2% Phoenician-Punic amphora at Caunes-Minervois (CAG 11.2: 246-7); Phoenician (or 
Ibero-Punic) amphora at Carsac (CAG 11.2: 225). 

25 For non-Phocaean Greek activity, see Mullen 2013: 31. 

2% For Gauls ‘becoming Roman’, see Woolf 1998. 

27 The status assigned to wine in southern Gaul has been a focus; southern Gaul shows a 
distinctive pattern of consumption, see Dietler 1999; Horden and Purcell 2000: 220. Aspects of 
Greek culture not generally adopted include Greek bodily adornment, garum, and olive oil; see 
Dietler 1999, 2010. Kleiner (1973: 382) also refers to the 'virtual absence of a sculptural tradition 
that can fairly be termed Greek’. For the distinctive responses of the Iberians to 'Hellenization', 
see Domínguez 1999. 
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subsistence and consequently increased settlement fixity.?* The settlements 
undergoing most rapid transformation were often those closest to the coast, 
and presumably, therefore, to the maritime koine, and to Greek centres,” 
although many indigenous settlements in the direct hinterland of Marseille 
seem to have experienced tense, sometimes hostile, relationships with 
the colony and retained distinctively indigenous facies.?? Nevertheless the 
diversity of reactions and the continuation of many traditional aspects 
demonstrate that the process was far from straightforward assimilation 
but rather Teffet conjugué des stimulations externes et des motivations 
locales”.?* These external stimuli emanated from all around the Mediterra- 
nean basin, including the Iberian peninsula, though it is often hard to 
disentangle, quantify, and qualify their precise origins. 


8.3. CONTACTS WITH THE IBERIAN WORLD 


The first contacts between the Iberian world and southern Gaul can be illus- 
trated by the transfer of production practices and techniques. Already occurring 
in the Bronze Age, these transfers intensified during the sixth century BCE and 
are particularly obvious in ceramic wares.** This interaction resulted in local 
products of mixed characteristics.?? In terms of transfer of techniques, this can 
be seen in the production of tableware, the practice of storage in buried silos, 
and, from the fourth century sc, the practice of writing. 

In southern Gaul, Palaeohispanic epigraphy appears as ownership marks 
on imported ceramics and stamps on dolia, on a dozen sheets of lead, coins, 
and, very rarely, on stone. The epigraphy is largely a feature of the third to 
first centuries BCE and rapidly disappears under the Roman Empire. A few sites 
produce this epigraphy: two in the Pyrénées-Orientales (Ruscino/Chateau- 
Roussillon and Elne), one in Hérault (Ensérune), five in Aude (Mailhac, 
Montlaurés, Pech Maho, Peyriac-de-Mer, Tourouzelle), and one in Haute- 
Garonne (Vieille-Toulouse). In Cerdanya-Cerdagne ten sites provide thirty- 
seven inscribed rocks (145 texts and 1475 signs) which appear to respond to 
specific local issues and constitute a closed group.** Inscriptions have also 
been found on three sites (Lattes (Hérault), Gruissan (Aude), and Aubagnan 


28 Py 1993: 107-22. 22 Py 1993: 93, 149. 

3% See Bernard, Collin-Bouffier, and Tréziny 2010. 

?! Py 1993: 83. For other aspects, e.g. burial and social patterns, in this period, see Py 1993: 
83-150. 

32 Gailledrat 1997; 2014. 33 Gailledrat 1993. 

** For the corpus and synthesis, see Campmajó 2012. See also Ferrer 2015a. 
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(Landes)**) which are on imported inscribed objects and are not evidence for a 
local practice of using Palaeohispanic scripts. The first one is a lead bar written 
in the south-eastern or Meridional script;?? its origin and date are unknown. 
The inscription found at Gruissan is on a large bronze plate and in Celtiberian 
language, probably part of the shipment of a wreck.?? Finally, the inscriptions 
from Aubagnan are clearly a manufacturer's signature and were most prob- 
ably inscribed when the phiales were produced (perhaps in Tivissa, given the 
proximity of the productions found there (see below)).* With the exception of 
Ensérune, which offers a corpus of nearly 400 inscriptions, none of these 
‘Palaeohispanic’ sites provides many inscriptions. 

The presence of north-east Iberian script in southern Gaul is one of the 
supporting arguments for Javier de Hoz's hypothesis that Iberian was a lingua 
franca. This view sees the origin of Iberian language and culture in the 
southern part of the region of Valencia, in Contestania, and an expansion 
from south to north of the language and the north-eastern Iberian or Levantine 
script.” Iberian would have served as a lingua franca, particularly in the trading 
realm between different population groups in the northern Iberian zone and in 
south-western Gaul. Although other scripts were in use, these populations 
chose the north-eastern Iberian semi-syllabary. The Palaeohispanic inscrip- 
tions from Ensérune offer an Iberian anthroponymic stock which matches 
that found in the Iberian peninsula (e.g. selkitef HER.02.024, Fig. 8.2), but also 
many Celtic personal names (e.g. katubafe HER.02.373).% It seems that there 
were therefore, from the fourth century Bc, close links between the Celtic and 
Iberian populations at this site, such that local workers even chose the north- 
eastern script, although not well suited to their language, for their stamps on 
dolia. Other obscure names appear to belong to a local substrate language 
uncovered by J. Untermann* and for which Javier de Hoz was able to identify 
a few traits based on toponyms and hydronyms in Ptolemy's Geography.” These 
populations, which seem to be neither Celtic- nor Iberian-speaking, were con- 
ventionally called ‘Ligurian’ based on classical texts such as the periplus of 
Pseudo-Scylax who describes the cohabitation of ‘Ligurian’ and Iberian groups 
between Emporion and the Rhóne. This nomenclature has been the source of 
numerous confusions and conflations.? In fact we now tend to mention Tigur- 
ians' within inverted commas or avoid its use altogether; Javier de Hoz talks of a 
‘ligur-languedociense’ or ‘liguroides’ stratum.** Essentially a phantom in our 
attested evidence, this language and its speakers may have been important 
elements in the linguistic and cultural entanglements of southern Gaul and 
remind us of our unavoidable bias towards those who can and choose to write. 


?* Gorrochategui 1984: 50. °° HER.01.03. ?7 AUD.04.01. 

38 LAN.01.01 and LAN.01.02. ?? For a recent presentation, see de Hoz 2011a. 
4 Correa 1993a; Ruiz Darasse 2010; de Hoz 2011: 158-62. 11 Untermann 1969. 
42 de Hoz 2005b. * For a general overview, see Untermann 2006. 

^ de Hoz 2005: 80. 
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Fig. 8.2. Graffito from Ensérune (Hérault) containing an Iberian name in Iberian 
script. 


© Centre des Monuments Nationaux - France. Photo: Coline Ruiz Darasse 


Our poor knowledge of Iberian does not allow us to understand the rare long 
texts that we have.* It is not currently possible to detect with certainty the 
phenomena of lexical borrowings which would illuminate the cultural and 
linguistic contacts which we already know existed through the archaeological 
record. In the absence of full access to the lexicon, grammar, and syntax, we are 
unable to tell whether southern Gaul developed a specific form of Iberian or 
whether one single language was used as a lingua franca, or indeed as a koine, 
between multiple groups. The very nature of the texts, which are often limited 
to marks of ownership, does not allow us to decide whether the writers, beyond 
being able to use the north-eastern script to write their names, actually knew 
any Iberian. In fact the few elements of Iberian grammar that we do under- 
stand, namely suffixes marking belonging, provenance, and perhaps number, 
are only very rarely attested in the Palaeohispanic inscriptions from southern 
Gaul.** The hypothesis of a lingua franca used only at a written level could be 
envisaged, though it is difficult to see how this would work in practice.” 


% See Chapter 7. ^* Moncunill 2016. 47 de Hoz 2011: 462; Ruiz Darasse 2013. 
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The idea of a spread of the lingua franca from south to north has been 
queried on chronological and palaeographic grounds, since the earliest Iberian 
inscriptions found in the north-east of the Iberian peninsula and in southern 
Gaul employ the “dual system’ of the script allowing the writers to distinguish 
voiced and unvoiced stops using diacritics.** This system is well attested in the 
Catalan and Languedocian regions in the fourth century BCE and is earlier than 
its attestation elsewhere.” This might indicate an earlier development of the 
north-eastern script in the north and a spread from north to south of the script 
and lingua franca. We can see that writers in Languedoc, in addition to the use 
of the dual system, developed several new signs, of which one, in the shape of 
downwards pointing arrows, only appears at Ensérune,”” indicating a certain 
amount of innovation and creativity in the use of script in the area. However, 
there is no clear evidence to suggest that Catalonia and Languedoc developed 
their own regional variety of Iberian and the vast majority of available texts are 
not long enough even to be sure that the dual system was employed in a 
systematic manner.” So, neither the question of the origin of the script, nor 
the possible direction of spread of the proposed lingua franca, can be solved 
given the current state of documentation. 

J. de Hoz has suggested that the creation of the dual system in south- 
western Gaul should be seen as a response to linguistic contacts between 
Iberian and Indo-European populations,” and grew out of the need to adapt 
the Palaeohispanic script to names with sounds unfamiliar to Iberian speakers. 
Amongst the signs created for the dual system we should note the systematic 
use of certain signs to represent sounds specific to Gaulish or Latin, for 
example the use of the sign «f» in the transcription of Latin and Celtic 
names in south-western Gaul and the north-east of the Iberian peninsula.” 
Given that the dual system is relatively well dated to between the fourth and 
second centuries BcE, we might assume that the linguistic contacts between 
Celtic and Iberian groups might have been particularly intense and fruitful 
during this period. They did not, however, survive more intensive integration 
into the Roman world: after this period Latin and its script rapidly took over as 
the lingua franca. 

It is not possible to recover much information about the origins and 
motives of the first Iberian speakers who set themselves up in south-western 
Gaul, though many modern commentators view the draw as economic and 
some have suggested seeing them as equivalent to metics in the Greek world.** 


^5 See Chapter 4. ? Ferrer 2005: 970. 

°° On some coins from the Vasconian area in the mid-second century sce, a similar sign is 
used with the value of an -e: sesars (Mon.44). 

?' de Hoz 2011: 214. % de Hoz 2011: 215. 5 Ruiz Darasse forthcoming. 

** de Hoz 2011: 119. 
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The Iberian groups, though presumably a minority in the area, seem to have had 
an impact locally far beyond the linguistic, the origin of which may lie in a 
certain prestige attached to their way of life, perhaps linked to their economic 
and productive prowess. The Iberians were clearly involved in the economic 
sphere in the area?? and they have been envisaged as middle men acting between 
both large and more modest Mediterranean trading partners.** During the last 
five centuries BCE Roussillon and Aude imported different material: in the fifth 
century BCE Roussillon seems to be importing from nearby Catalonia, whereas 
in the Languedoc material was travelling from further afield,” sometimes from 
Andalusia, as attested by a small lead tablet found at Lattes (HER.01.03) and 
inscribed using the south-eastern Palaeohispanic script mentioned above. 
These well-established trading lines persisted throughout the Iron Age. The 
products exchanged were not always standard everyday items but sometimes 
impressive pieces of metalwork, which may have been exchanged or given in the 
context of diplomatic relations or xenia. This may well be the case, for example, 
with the inscribed phiales found at Aubagnan (Landes), which may date to c.200 
BCE and for which exact comparanda can be found in the treasure from Tivissa 
in Catalonia dated to the fourth to third centuries BCE. 


8.4. CONTACTS IN A ROMAN MEDITERRANEAN 


At about the time that direct linguistic evidence for Iberian is waning in the 
south-western zone, Celtic-speaking communities in the south-eastern zone, 
and especially in the lower-Rhóne delta, are advancing onto the epigraphic 
stage with their use of Greek script to write Celtic, an epigraphy known as 
*Gallo-Greek'. This has been traditionally attributed to the result of a process 
of 'Hellenization' and of contacts between ‘elites’ at Marseille.” Recent research 
has instead suggested that the distribution of texts (Map 8.1), the time-period, 
the lack of Greek linguistic features in the texts, and the evidence of Italic 
languages within them may mean that we ought to see the phenomenon 
of Gallo-Greek as part of a more complex process of ‘Mediterraneanization’ 
with influences from a range of actors, including colonial Greeks, but also 
various Greek and other linguistic groups from the Italian peninsula and 


5 de Hoz 2011: 468. °° Bats 2011: 134. 7 Gailledrat 1993: 77. 

58 For the adoption at Marseille, see Bats 2003: 372; Lambert 1992: 290-1; 1997: 36. There is 
no evidence to refute this claim, though, despite the impression to the contrary in the literature, 
the script used is not diagnostic: it is the form of the standardized Ionic alphabet used throughout 
the Greek-speaking world to write Koine Greek. Mullen (2013: 110-12) argues that we cannot 
exclude possible multiple origins for the script, and notes that a multicultural maritime hub such 
as Martigues might suit the invention and graffiti found at the site suggest a period of experi- 
mentation with the notation of Gaulish names in Greek script. 
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elsewhere.?? The epicentre of the phenomenon lies on the confluence of several 
key fluvial routes, with the Rhéne running from north to south through the 
centre, with Marseille outside the epigraphic zone, suggesting that the focus on 
more complex origins may not be misplaced. The analysis of the precise forms of 
the script indicate that handwritten Greek may have been the model, which may 
also encourage us to envisage a trading context for the contact and motivation 
required for the initial borrowing.” The time period in which Gallo-Greek is 
securely attested has been brought forward by Michel Bats to start as late as the 
last quarter of the second century BCE, based on his view that several of the oldest 
‘Gallo-Greek’ texts may be Greek.” Rather than seeing Gallo-Greek as the result 
of Hellenization of indigenous groups, we might rather see the timing of this 
phenomenon as the result of changes within the indigenous societies and the 
intensifying Roman role in the region: Aquae Sextiae (Aix-en-Provence, Bouches- 
du-Rhóne) was founded in 123 scs and integration progressed until the formal 
incorporation of the area under the imperial aegis of Augustus in 27 BCE. 
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Map 8.1. Map of southern Gaul showing places mentioned in the text, sites 
with Palaeohispanic (yellow) and Gallo-Greek (green) inscriptions, Phoenicio-Punic 
imports (grey), and Phocaean settlements (red). Based on map data from Google, Inst. 
Geogr. Nacional. 


32 Mullen 2013. °° Mullen 2013: 101-6. & Bats 2011a: 212-17. 
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Although the origins of Gallo-Greek probably begin with graffiti on ceramics 
and may be associated with trading contexts and internal settlement require- 
ments, the lapidary development can perhaps be associated with additional 
factors in the evolving cultural environment of the first century BCE, including 
increasing numbers of ‘non-indigenous’ individuals in the hinterland, partly 
due to influxes from the Italian peninsula. These incomers bring not only 
the notion of an ‘epigraphic habit’, which does not appear to have been 
embraced by Phocaean Greeks, but also a motivation for local expression in 
this new world order. The distribution of the texts strengthens the argument: 
the most prolific sites for lapidary Gallo-Greek are Glanum, Nimes, and 
Cavaillon, all of which later become significant Roman settlements. In 
addition the non-Gaulish linguistic features in these texts can be related to 
the Italian peninsula. We find a praetor, IIPAITOP (RIG I G-108), attested 
at Vitrolles (Bouches-du-Rhóne), which perhaps indicates an investment, 
at least superficially, in Roman modes of organization. Similarly the non- 
Gaulish names can be linked to Italian origins, and as yet none of the non- 
Gaulish names in the published Gallo-Greek inscriptions is definitely Greek 
or Iberian:? P[?]OY|MAN[I/E?]|OC (Collias, RIG I G-183), KOPNHAIA 
(Glanum, RIG I G-65), CKOYPPA (Cavaillon, RIG I G-141), KOYAAPOYNIA 
(RIG I G-106), and KAEIOC*? and LDAIOC (Gaujac, RIG I G-198). 
The main recurring formula, the Celtic AEAE BPATOY AEKANTEN, 
probably meaning ‘gave a tithe in gratitude’, can be linked to influences 
from a Mediterranean koine, and communities from central-southern Italy 
provide all the elements and appropriate circumstances for contact-induced 
adoption.** 

Inscriptions containing deity names are particularly important for indicat- 
ing cultural continuity and early Italian influence? The AEAE BPATOY 
AEKANTEN dossier is well represented at Glanum (Bouches-du-Rhóne) 
with three out of fourteen examples occurring at this site. Possible evidence 


€ There may be one, Avópóvikos, if we classify the stela from Noves (IGF 54) as Gallo-Greek 
rather than Greek. This example raises an important problematic point: the classification of 
Gallo-Greek inscriptions as opposed to Greek can be, in the absence of firm diagnostic linguistic 
features, relatively arbitrary, relying on the linguistic origins of the names themselves and the 
labelling of the find spot in material culture terms, see Mullen 2013: 149-52, 153-7 for detailed 
discussion. 

5? Bats 2011a: 223. 

% For a full discussion of this formula and the view that it derives from contact with the 
Mediterranean koine, see Mullen 2013: 189-219. For the breakthrough segmentation of the scriptura 
continua, see Szemerényi 1974, whose analysis is, in keeping with the scholarship of the time, 
oriented towards Marseille. 

55 For the process of interpretatio, see Haussler 2004-6: 146-53; Rives 2007. Interpretatio and 
syncretism are better attested in the West for Roman- and Celtic-named deities than Greek and 
Celtic, though there are perhaps a few instances of the latter, e.g. Mnrpác: kai Avooxdpou[s] (IGF 
128 (Agde)), see Lévéque 1973: 53-5. 
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Fig. 8.3. Gaulish inscription from Glanum (Bouches-du-Rhóne) in Greek script, 
dedicated by Kornelia (RIG I G-65). 


© Centre des Monuments Nationaux - France. Photo: Alex Mullen. 


of cultural continuity can be revealed by investigating the inscription containing 
the only non-Celtic name in Glanum’s Gallo-Greek record: KOPNHAIA 
(RIG I G-65; Fig.8.3), the Latin name Cornelia. This inscription 
includes the 4E4E BPATOY AEKANTEN formula and is dedicated to 
the POKAOICIABO, thought to be the “far-hearing goddesses’. This might 
be compared to the beautifully carved Latin inscription from Glanum to the 
Auribus (IAG 18; Fig. 8.4) of the first or second century CE, complete with 
a carving of a pair of ears within a wreath.“ The name of the pia ministra 


°° Blétry 1998. A similar altar is dedicated to Bonae Deae at Arles (CIL XII, 654), again 
with a pair of ears within a wreath, perhaps a different interpretatio of the same Celtic deities. 
An inscription to Bonae Deae was also found at Glanum nearby that to the Auribus in 
house VII. 
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who dedicates is Loreia, a rare name, whose attestations outside Gallia 
Narbonensis (where it is found at Glanum and Narbonne (CIL XII, 4731)) 
are restricted to Italia and Alpes Poeninae. This might highlight continuity of 
practice, illustrated in the Gallo-Greek record by a woman possibly from 
Italy, or with connections to Italy, worshipping the Celtic far-hearing 


Fig.8.4. Latin inscription from Glanum (Bouches-du-Rhóne), dedicated by Loreia 
(IAG 18). 


O Centre des Monuments Nationaux - France. Photo: Alex Mullen. 
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Fig. 8.5. Gaulish inscription from Velleron (Vaucluse) in Greek script, containing 
a code-switch into Latin. 
© Michel Bats, by kind permission of Michel Bats. 


goddesses and continued, in Latin guise to the Auribus, by another woman, 
perhaps from Italy. 

The corpus of Gallo-Greek inscriptions from south-eastern Gaul contains 
virtually nothing other than onomastic evidence and the AEAE BPATOY 
AEKANTEN formula. The Gallo-Greek inscription from Velleron (Vaucluse) 
is therefore unusual in that it provides a verb. This Gaulish stela is the 
only secure instance of a bilingual text involving Gaulish from southern 
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Gaul.?' It takes a standard ‘Celtic’ form with triangular summit and prob- 
ably dates to the first century sce (Fig. 8.5).5? 


1. KAEIOC 

2. INAOYTIA 
2a. O 

3. TAMOJA 
4. TICANE 

5. KTIA 

6. OYAAHTE 


The format of the inscription appears most likely to be two masculine personal 
names, KAEIOC INAOYTIAO ‘Gaius Indoutilos’, followed by two feminine 
personal names, CAMOAATIC ANEKTIA “Samolatis Anektia’, and a plural 
Latin verb ualete ‘farewell’. The onomastic evidence in the Gallo-Greek 
inscriptions consists of either a simple name or a name plus patronymic 
adjective. Do the first two names mark a break in this standard practice and 
reflect a duo nomina formation? In the second and first centuries BCE, the 
standard system in Latin was the praenomen and nomen. The first name 
KAEIOC may be a rendition of the common Latin praenomen Gaius, written 
Caius in standard Latin orthography, due to the fossilization of the form when 
/g/ was represented by C.? This would imply a knowledge of conventional 
Latin orthography on the part of the author of the text. The second character, 
probably female, appears to have a ‘traditionally’ Gaulish name. The forma- 
tion seems to be a personal name plus an adjectival patronymic in -ia. It 
could be argued that we are treating four separate characters: KAEIOC, 
INAOYTIAOC, l'AMOAATIC, and ANEKTIA. However, the order of the 
names, with a Latin praenomen in first position, and a possible patronymic in 
last position, indicates that we are dealing with two.”° A bi-partite naming 
formula is common in Gallo-Greek lapidary inscriptions, and the exact for- 
mation of female name plus patronymic adjective can be securely attested four 
times in RIG I (G-106, 107, 146, 211), which is not inconsiderable considering 


57 There may be another from Olbia, IGF 66, see Mullen 2013: 171-3. 

55 The typology has been designated as essentially Celtic (Bessac etal. 1986: 62) or as 
demonstrating Greek or Etruscan origins (e.g. Jacobsthal 1931: 212). Whatever its origins, the 
form seems to be distinctively local in the context of southern Gaul in this period. 

®© [n lapidary inscriptions Caius and its abbreviated variant are found almost exclusively, see 
Clackson and Horrocks 2007: 96 for spelling conventions. 

7% Bats suggests that we could view the names as consisting of a male tria nomina, KAEIOC 
INAOYTIAO CAMOAATIC, followed by a single female idionym, ANEKTIA, in which case, 
the man represented on the stela ‘pourrait étre alors l'un de ces premiers indigénes ayant accédé 
a la citoyenneté romaine, mais ayant conservé dans son appellation son identité gauloise’ (201 1a: 
225). This analysis is not impossible, though the ordering of the names and the comparanda 
(for which, see Mullen 2013: 182-9) suggest that a duo nomina followed by an idionym plus 
patronymic is more plausible. 
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the relatively low number of well-understood Gallo-Greek lapidary inscrip- 
tions involving women. 

The object, script, morphology, and, except for the first name, onomastics 
identify the inscription as Gaulish and as contemporary with the bulk of the 
Gallo-Greek inscriptions. The verb at the end cannot be Gaulish, Iberian, or 
Greek, but is a transliteration of the Latin verb ualete into Gallo-Greek. This 
final address is an example of code-switching and might be a deliberate ploy on 
the part of the author to show the Gaulish pair’s complicity with the Italian 
contact culture. uale appears repeatedly in multicultural centres such as Rome 
and Pompeii, and Paolo Poccetti points out that “an enormous quantity of 
Latin inscriptions from the late Republican period onwards attests this practice 
of imitating oral greeting" We might view the verb, in many cases, as a 
common, perhaps “colloquial””? element in Latin inscriptions and equivalents 
can also be found in the Italic languages (ST Lu 40, MV 6, Pg 11).”? The most 
plausible explanation of the code-switch seems to be that the Gaulish author 
has chosen to use a Latin verb, but has picked one familiar through contact 
with Italians, rather than a formula more standard for Latin funerary epitaphs 
(e.g. HSE, DM). Contacts with the Italian peninsula occurred at least as early as 
the third century BCE and have a much more substantial role in the creation and 
development of Gallo-Greek than has traditionally been allowed. The Gallo- 
Greek evidence is now being discussed in terms of interaction with a Mediter- 
ranean koine rather than primarily and exclusively the Massaliote colonies. 

We saw above that evidence for interaction between Phocaean colonists and 
indigenous groups was extremely rare in the pre-Roman epigraphy, but under 
the period of rising Roman influence some of the best evidence for linguistic 
and cultural interaction between Greek-named and Celtic-named individuals 
can be found. At the rock sanctuary known as La Tour de l'Acapte on the 
Presqu'ile de Giens thousands of fragments of ceramic have been uncovered 
equating to hundreds of Greek inscriptions.”* These indicate that the sanctu- 
ary is dedicated to Aristaios and the dedicators have a mixture of both Greek 
and Celtic names.” The naming practices and formulae at the site show 
striking instances of negotiation between the two languages within a Greek 
discourse, including hybrid names, which distinguish this site in the context of 
Gaulish-Greek relations in south-eastern Gaul, and possibly in terms of 
evidence for Celtic-Greek interaction anywhere. The sanctuary is found at a 
distance of around five kilometres from the Phocaean colony Olbia (Var), and 


x 
m 


Poccetti 2010: 106. 
See Poccetti 2010 for a discussion of the colloquial nature of this greeting. 
See Untermann 2000: 823. 
These are still not fully published, see IGF 68; Bats 2004: 16-17; Giffault and Coupry 1990; 
Mullen 2013: 243-63 for discussions. 

75 There are also two Latin names, see Bats 2004: 10-12; Mullen 2013: 243-62 with table 11 
for details of the names. 
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shows Celtic-named individuals apparently intimately involved in a Greek 
rural cultic context. Though evidence elsewhere suggests that the Greek 
language was largely restricted to colonies and trading contexts, this epigraph- 
ic cache reminds us of the heterogeneity of interactions and communities and 
the dangers of over-generalization. 

To the west of the Hérault in Gaul no Greek name has been found 
transcribed in Iberian and no example of the adaptation of the Greek 
script for Iberian as there was in the fourth century sce in Contestania 
(Graeco-Iberian script). However, several series of coin legends from Langue- 
doc, dated to the second and first centuries BCE, illustrate the interactions 
between the Greek and Iberian worlds. Some of these issues have two legends, 
one in the north-eastern script and the other in Greek script (e.g. biurbi/ 
AOITOZTAAETON, Mon.02.1). On two of them, we find on the reverse 
Celtic names in Greek script (eg. BOKIO£Z Mon.02.2, PITANTIKOZ 
Mon.02.3). These coins are the most “Hellenized” coins known in southern 
Gaul as they are imitations of the Massaliote bronzes with tripods.”* Their 
distribution is restricted to Languedoc and the Aude valley up to Toulouse.” 
Other coins found on the coast of Languedoc contain Celtic names of men 
identified as ‘kings’ through the term BacuAeds. These coins attest the complex 
relations between the various parts of the ‘indigenous’, Iberian, and the Graeco- 
Roman worlds, since they also have an iconography which links them to the 
Iberian issues of iltifta/Lleida (e.g. KAIANTOAOY IBL 2416) or of kese/ 
Tarragona (for the reverse, e.g. BITOYKOC IBL 2408 with a bounding lion). 
Furthermore the metrology and denominations of these issues (as, semis) can be 
directly linked to the Roman system." These coins demonstrate the complexity 
of the entanglements in southern Gaul in the late pre-imperial period. 

In the middle of the second century sce (between 175 and 150/130), we can be 
sure of close contacts and trade between Iberian-, Latin-, and Gaulish-speaking 
groups in Vieille-Toulouse (Haute-Garonne), thanks to amphorae marked with 
north-eastern Iberian characters in red paint found in wells (Fig. 8.6).* Several 
interpretations have been advanced for the sequences linking the names with 
the following: quantity, date,** price? lot number, and, more recently, tolls.** 
This appears to be a unique epigraphic group and to represent a ‘processus 


7° Feugére and Py 2011: 301. These authors propose a late third-century sce to beginning of 
the second-century sce date, whereas Garcia-Bellido 2001 and the Hesperia database offer a 
more recent date of the beginning of the first century BCE. 

7^ Feugére and Py 2011: 304 (map). 78 Feugére and Py 2011: 297. 

7? Feugére and Py 2011: 297. This makes sense when we consider that Iberian Kese became 
Roman Tarraco in 218 sce and the coins of Languedoc are dated to the middle of the second 
century BCE. 

£ Vidal and Magnol 1983; Lejeune 1983b; Gorgues 2010: 309-25. 

êl Lejeune 1983b: 35. * Lejeune 1983b: 36. *° Gorgues 2010: 317. 
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typiquement tolosate’.** Amongst the names we find Latin names (e.g. babirgi/ 
Papirius or Fabricius, binugi/Vinucius; kurti/Curtius; seste/Sextius), Celtic 
(e.g. anbi), and Iberian (e.g. sakaf)? One of these marks, using the same 
technique and clearly belonging to the same ensemble, is written with the Latin 
alphabet and gives the Latin name Q. OFELI, followed by a sequence of Iberian 
metrological signs. This inscription confirms the knowledge of at least two writing 
systems by the same writer. The texts are on Graeco-Italic amphorae but are 
associated with cookware of Massaliote origin, leaving open the possibility that 
there also may have been Greek individuals on site. This group of texts would have 
remained an isolated case if new finds had not backed up the picture of multicul- 
turalism. On the nearby site of the Quartier Saint-Roch other inscriptions dating 
to around 125-100 sce include Greek names also attested at Marseille in levels 
with inscriptions in the north-eastern script.** Even if these short inscriptions 
cannot allow us to reach firm conclusions about the precise nature of the 
interactions, we can nonetheless be certain that the north-eastern script was 
being used at Vieille-Toulouse at a relatively late period for writing Iberian (cf. 
lakei)” and for transcribing local names,?? alongside Latin and Greek. 
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Fig. 8.6. Painted north-eastern Iberian characters from Vieille-Toulouse (Haute- 
Garonne). 


© Jean-François Peiré/Musée Saint-Raymond, Musée des Antiques de Toulouse. 


** Gorgues 2010: 311. ** Editio princeps: Vidal and Magnol 1983; Lejeune 1983b. 
36 Moret, Ruiz Darasse, and Verrier 2015. 

87 Moret, Ruiz Darasse, and Verrier 2015: 409-10. 

88 Moret, Ruiz Darasse, and Verrier 2015: 411-13, unless it is a writing exercise. 
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With the exception of a few isolated cases, such as that of Vieille-Toulouse, 
the Latin language and alphabet replaced the north-eastern Iberian script in 
southern Gaul from around the time of the creation of the Roman provincia. 
Palaeohispanic epigraphy disappears totally in the space of a few decades 
and within Latin epigraphy in southern Gaul very few inscriptions mention 
Iberian-named individuals or those described as hailing from the Iberian 
peninsula.*” Occasionally traces of the survival of indigenous languages and 
identities can be recovered in isolated areas, for example the remote valleys of 
the Pyrenees where votive inscriptions inscribed in Latin script dating from 
the first century sce to the third century ce contain local personal and deity 
names.” These are the last epigraphic witnesses in Southern Gaul of groups 
whose origins can be clearly traced clearly amongst the populations of the 
Iberian peninsula. Javier de Hoz describes a ‘latinisation différenciée' in south- 
western Gaul between Iberian- and Gaulish-speaking communities. The for- 
mer barely have a voice through non-Palaeohispanic epigraphies. Conversely, 
the latter had already used the Iberian and Greek scripts for writing their 
names, elsewhere in Gaul had adopted the Greek, and later, the Roman script 
(Gallo-Latin more extensively, and large numbers of Celtic names can be 
found in imperial Roman epigraphy throughout southern Gaul.”* 

In fact there are really only two instances of lapidary Gallo-Latin (Gaulish 
written in Latin alphabet) from southern Gaul in RIG 11.1, both from the 
Bouches-du-Rhóne: VECTIT[.../ BIRACI[... (L-1, Ventabren) and BOVDIL/ 
ATIS - LEMISVNIA (L-2, Coudoux).” The latter might be more securely 
assigned to Gaulish as it contains the Gaulish patronymic suffix -ia. However, 
the Ventabren stela does not provide any diagnostic features, and may well be 
Latin (containing Gaulish names). Michel Bats points out that Michel Lejeune” 


8° CIL XII, 735, Arles: D(is) M(anibus) / Metelliae Protidis / matri / Birbilitan(ae) Lucinae 
(which may link to Bilbilis in Hispania Tarraconensis); CIL XII, 828, Arles: D(is) M(anibus) / 
Iuliae Politic(a)e / L(ucius) Cornelius / Hiberus uxori / karissimae; CIL XIII, 874, Bordeaux: Val 
(eriae) Hi/berin(a)e / Quartil/la mater p(osuit) / et P(ublicio?) Lucio / marito / pientis(simo) 
p(osuit); CIL XII, 5686, 418a, Aoste, and CIL XIII, 10010, 1016a, La Graufesenque: Iberius. 

2 For a revised corpus of this material, see Gorrochategui 2013. For a catalogue of the altars, 
see Rodríguez and Sablayrolles 2008. 

?' For Gallia Narbonensis, see Untermann 1969. For Aquitania, see Gorrochategui 1984. For 
the Celtic names of Gaul more generally, see Delamarre 2007; Evans 1967; Schmidt 1957. For 
names and bilingualism in the graffiti from La Graufesenque, see Adams 2003: 687-724; 
Marichal 1988; Mullen 2013a. 

?? See the discussion in RIG IL1: 63-8 and Lejeune 1977. This leaves: one inscription from 
Orange (RIG II.2 L-18), about which Lambert notes ‘il ne s'agit pas d'une véritable inscription 
gallo-latine, mais de la citation, en contexte latin, d'un mot gaulois’ (RIG 11.2: 36); the Amélie-les- 
Bains tablets (L-97), which possibly contain elements of Gaulish in Latin script, though caution 
must be exercised as this is a magical text known only through transcriptions; and perhaps one or 
two fragmentary graffiti whose linguistic affiliations are uncertain (see Bats 2011: 220 for a 
handful of possible examples). 

° Lejeune 1983a. 
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is wrong to propose ‘une évolution en trois volets (gallo-grec jusqu'à César, puis 
gallo-latin jusqu'à Claude et enfin latin)'?^ Gallo-Latin is instead found alongside 
later phases of Gallo-Greek and early Latin.?? Indeed, we might wonder whether 
a Gallo-Latin phase can be posited for southern Gaul at all: the evidence for a 
Gallo-Latin epigraphic phase is largely restricted to inscriptions on local coins in 
Latin script, some of which are likely to have been envisaged as Latin.” We might 
wonder why, in contradistinction to the situation in Tres Galliae, Gallo-Latin is 
so rare in southern Gaul. The lack of Gallo-Latin could be interpreted as 
resistance to Roman culture, but, considering the large numbers of Celtic 
names employed in the Latin inscriptions, another solution appears more cogent. 
Adoption of the Latin language and Roman methods of writing may have been 
more advanced than elsewhere in Gaul and hence Gallo-Latin was superfluous.”* 

Situated on the edge of the Palaeohispanic world, southern Gaul represents 
a colourful area in which a range of Mediterranean and local communities 
interacted over several centuries and traces have been uncovered which 
indicate clearly the important role that Iberian populations played beyond 
the confines of the Iberian peninsula. The complex epigraphy of this area is 
one key output of intense linguistic and cultural interactions and seems to 
have reached its apogee in the third to second centuries BCE in the western 
zone and the second to first in the east, receding dramatically under the 
standardizing pressure of the Roman Empire with its successful lingua franca 
and epigraphy. 


?* Bats 1988: 145. 

?^5 Bats refers to a rare inscription from Entremont in cursive Latin with Greek letters, and 
coin legends from “Gaule interne’ demonstrating confusions such as Greek rho for Latin R and 
the lunate sigma for Latin S (1988: 146). Moberg 1987 discusses bilingual coin legends. 

2% Langslow 2002 33 notes that script is often the first aspect to be affected in language shift, 
even before onomastics. 

27 Though some with terminations have Celtic -OS (RIG IV 32, 49, 70) and RIG IV 148 
possibly shows the same inscription in “Gallo-Latin” DVRNACOS / AVSCROCOS and ‘Latin’ 
DVRNACVS / AVSCROCVS. 

?* Lambert 1992: 294. 

During the production of this chapter Mullen received funding from the European Research 
Council (ERC) under the European Unions Horizon 2020 research and innovation programme. 
Grant agreement No. 715626 (project LatinNow). 
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The Vasco-Iberian theory 


E. Orduña 


9.1. ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
VASCO-IBERIAN THEORY 


As early as the sixteenth century the fact that the Basque language was the only 
language in the Iberian peninsula surviving from pre-Roman times led some 
scholars to postulate the idea that Basque was the first and only language 
spoken in all the Iberian peninsula, and that this language had been brought 
by Tubal and his descendants after the dispersion that followed the Tower of 
Babel. Marineo Siculo was the first proponent of this thesis, soon followed 
by others like Juan Martínez de Zaldibia, Ambrosio de Morales, Esteban de 
Garibay, and Andrés de Poza in the same century. In this approach, the 
Iberians were considered to be a later people than the ‘primitive Basques. 
According to Caro Baroja,' only Esteban de Garibay, of Basque origin, should 
be seen as the first Vasco-Iberist, as he followed a fabricated genealogy of the 
Spanish kings, written by Annio da Viterbo in the fifteenth century, in which 
the second king after Tubal himself was named Ibero. These kings were 
supposed to have ruled from the Cantabrian mountains. The Cantabri, the 
ancient Cantabrians, was the name of the last tribe that, together with the 
Astures, resisted the Roman conquest and was finally defeated by Augustus. 
Garibay and others added further confusion by equating the Basque Country 
with this region of Cantabria. Andrés de Poza had a more nuanced vision, as 
he considered Basque to have been just one of the several ancient languages of 
the Iberian peninsula. 

In the seventeenth century, Balthasar de Echave insisted on the antiquity of 
the Basque language, which he also still considered ‘Cantabrian’. In the same 
century, the French Basque Arnaud Oihenart also proclaimed that Basque had 
been the language spoken in all the Iberian peninsula, and defended the 


! Caro Baroja 1988: 13. 
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Basque origin of some Spanish words, while José de Moret identified Basque 
names in Spanish place names. These ideas survived in the eighteenth century 
in the works of Larramendi, who contended that the greater part of Spanish, 
and even Latin, vocabulary was of Basque origin. 

Apart from works written by local scholars following the lines of those of 
the preceding centuries (Pedro de Astarloa, Juan Bautista Erro, Lorenzo 
Hervás, Juan Antonio Moguel), it is in the nineteenth century that we find 
the most serious attempts to use the Basque language to explain the linguistic 
situation of the Iberian peninsula in ancient times. For the first time, 
renowned European scholars devoted some of their most important works 
to this subject: the Italian historian Cesare Cantu, the Germans Wilhelm von 
Humboldt and Emil Hübner; the Austrian Hugo Schuchardt, and the French 
Achille Luchaire. 

Humboldt” made systematic use of the ancient place names of the Iberian 
peninsula, identifying Basque names in all regions, thus reaching the conclu- 
sion that Basque must have been spoken in all the peninsula. Nonetheless, this 
scholar also recognized the presence of Celtic elements to a greater or lesser 
extent mixed with Iberian ones. Schuchardt? and Emil Hübner, the author of 
the Monumenta Linguae Ibericae, the first corpus of Iberian inscriptions, were 
the main followers of Humboldt's ideas. Schuchardt undertook the first 
serious attempt to study the language of the Iberian inscriptions, and even 
established a list of Iberian case endings. However, his conclusions were based 
on the still incomplete and partially incorrect readings of Iberian signs. 

In the twentieth century the situation changed dramatically with Gómez- 
Moreno's complete decipherment of the north-eastern Iberian script, which 
made it clear that it was impossible to translate the Iberian inscriptions with 
the sole aid of the Basque language. For this reason, the majority of mid- 
twentieth century scholars, such as Caro Baroja, Báhr, Tovar, and Michelena, 
were the first academics to express their scepticism about a close genetic 
relationship between Basque and Iberian. The opinions that Michelena, 
the doyen of modern Basque philology, put forward on this question have 
remained among the most influential down to the present day. They can be 
summarized as follows: Iberian and Basque were different languages, with no 
close genetic relationship, but they shared a very similar phonological system, 
and what he called an 'onomastic pool’, a way of expressing the idea that it is in 
personal names that the clearest coincidences are to be found. 

After Gómez-Moreno's decipherment, Pío Beltrán still bolstered the Vasco- 
Iberian thesis, thanks to his observation of some striking coincidences between 
Basque and Iberian. His interpretation of the ‘gudua deitzdea’ inscription on 
a painted ceramic vessel from Lliria on the basis of Basque, discussed in 


? Humboldt 1821. 3 Schuchardt 1907. 
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more detail below (p. 223), had great influence, and has not yet completely 
disappeared from the scholarly literature, as happened with some other alleged 
coincidences. It is worth mentioning that his proposal that Iberian ekiar and 
Basque egin were equivalent is still valid for many scholars.* 

Nowadays the ideas expressed by Michelena are still dominant in academic 
works, but there is a number of scholars who accept some relationship 
between the two languages, which could be explained by their belonging 
to a common linguistic family,? or at least by an ‘affinity’ between them. 
This approach can be described as ‘moderate Vasco-Iberism’. In contrast, 
Bascologists now adopt a more critical view than Michelena against any 
Vasco-Iberian approach, rejecting apparent coincidences or denying their 
relevance for onomastics,’ or even rejecting the possibility of a common origin 
for old Basque ili and Iberian ILI- (see below, p. 236). On the other hand, 
entrenched Vasco-Iberism, the heir to Pío Beltrán's studies, has survived in the 
works of Domingo Fletcher and his follower Luis Silgo. 

What we could call ‘classical Vasco-Iberism’, that is the view that Iberian 
was the ancient form of Basque, once spoken in all the Iberian peninsula, is 
now, if not completely absent, at least marginal in the scholarly literature, but 
it is still alive in an endless series of pseudo-academic works that claim to have 
deciphered the Iberian language, including under this heading even the 
Celtiberian inscriptions, by means of the use of Basque dictionaries, without 
taking into account any grammatical or phonological rules. 


9.2. CLASSICAL VASCO-IBERISM 


In this section, the features that led Vasco-Iberists to believe that the Iberian 
and Basque languages were identical will be reviewed. 


9.2.1. Before Gómez-Moreno's decipherment 


As Iberian inscriptions could not be read until they were deciphered by 
Gómez-Moreno, place- and personal-name studies were previously the only 
sources of Iberian linguistic material that might be used as evidence to 
compare Basque and Iberian. 

Among these onomastic materials, the city name Iliberri/Illiberis (Granada), 
was, and still is, an outstanding argument in favour of a relationship between 


^ Beltrán 1942: 51. * Rodríguez Ramos 2002e: 212. é Ballester 2001a. 
7 Gorrochategui 1993a. * Lakarra 2010. 
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the two languages. This place name, recorded not only by classical authors but 
also in coin legends in Latin and Iberian (the reading of which is disputed, 
with both ilberir and ilturir being proposed), was explained by Humboldt as 
meaning ‘new city’, from old Basque ili ‘city’ and berri ‘new’. The surprisingly 
good correspondence of both elements, arranged in the usual Basque noun- 
adjective order, is reinforced by the plausibility of such a place-name form, with 
parallels in many languages (Villanueva, Villeneuve, Napoli, Novgorod... ). Like 
these city names, Iliberris appears more than once, in our case twice more, 
Illiberis/Eliberri (Elne, south of France) and Elimberrum/Eliberris (modern 
Auch, France)? None of the minor written variations enters into contradiction 
with the alleged equivalence with Basque ili-berri, modern Basque iri-berri. In the 
case of Elne, it was also the name of the river flowing past the city, which 
somehow weakens the equivalence, as rivers usually give their names to cities, 
rather than the contrary.'” On the other hand, il- or related elements (ili, ilur...) 
appear as a component of other city names in Iberian-speaking territories: 
Iluro, Ilerda, Iliturgis, Ilipula, Ilurco. Although modern scholars tend to be 
sceptical about the equivalence of the complete name Iliberri with Basque, at 
least the correspondence with ili still seems too striking to be rejected," despite 
the phonetic difficulties that will be considered below (p. 236); but this word in 
isolation can be explained, as it usually is, as a cultural term that could have been 
borrowed by Basque. 

Other possible equivalences alleged by Humboldt and other Vasco-Iberists 
have not enjoyed such a great influence. We could mention Calagurris, 
Gracchurris, both relatable to uri ‘city in the Biscayan dialect of Basque; 
the latter would thus be “Gracchus’ city’, but even if this were the case, they 
are in the Basque area or close to it. Iria Flavia, in Galicia, could only match 
a modern Basque form with the article iria ‘the city’; for this reason, it has to 
be completely rejected, as the Basque article was developed in the Middle 
Ages. Another toponymic stem used in comparisons was Basque iturri 
‘source’, as in Turiasso (Tarazona), Turissa (Tossa de Mar), or Iliturgis, a 
city name transmitted by Ptolemy; in the first two cases this stem would be 
combined with the suffixes -tzu, -tza, used in Basque to express abundance, 
whereas in the last example it would be combined with the element ili ‘city’. 
It might also be mentioned that the Iberian peninsula was named Iberia by 
the Greeks after the name of the River Ebro, a name which Astarloa, 
followed by Humboldt, related to Basque ibar ‘river basin’ or ibai ‘river’. 

Few personal names were known in Humboldt's time, as the main source 
for Iberian personal names, the Ascoli bronze tablet, was found in 1908. 


? Anderson 1971: 108-9 for all the variant spellings of these names. 
1% de Hoz 2005: 76. Y Pérez Almoguera 2001. See de Hoz 2005: 71ff. 
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Nonetheless, Humboldt hesitantly suggested a relationship between Mandonius 
and Basque mando ‘mule’. 


9.2.2. After Gómez-Moreno's decipherment 


Once it was possible to read the Iberian inscriptions, the impossibility of 
translating even the shorter and more formulaic inscriptions with the aid of 
the Basque language soon became apparent. It also became evident that 
Iberian was not the only language spoken in the Iberian peninsula, the Iberian 
script having also been used to write Celtiberian, a Celtic language, which in 
fact was a lethal blow to one of the claims of Vasco-Iberism, namely the 
linguistic unity of the Iberian peninsula. Nevertheless, in the first decades after 
Gómez-Moreno's decipherment, the Vasco-Iberian hypothesis remained alive 
thanks to the efforts of Pío Beltrán, some of whose proposals were interesting 
enough to draw scholarly attention, and their impact is not yet completely 
extinguished. 

Among Pío Beltran's many Vasco-Iberian proposals, two particularly suc- 
cessful ones can be mentioned: the first one is the identification of seltar, a 
word appearing only in funerary inscriptions, usually preceded by a personal 
name, with Basque seldor, one of whose meanings would be ‘funeral pyre’. 

The second that we will mention is the inscription from Sant Miquel de 
Llíria gudua deisdea, painted on a vessel under a scene depicting a battle in 
which men in two boats and another one on land fight with bows and 
arrows (Fig. 9.1). As a result, Pio Beltrán translated this as ‘call for combat’, 
from Basque gudua ‘the war’ and deitzea ‘the call’. This equivalence is now 
usually rejected both by Basque philologists, because it would display mod- 
ern Basque forms, the article and the verb deitu, and by scholars in the field 
of Palaeohispanic studies, since Untermann established kutur oisor as the 
correct reading, an interpretation later confirmed by López Fernández.? 

The same scholar also identified some sequences in the lead sheet from 
Castellón (CS.21.01) with different Basque verbal forms of the verb ekarri ‘to 
bring’ and ikusi ‘to see”, so that baniekafse would mean “if I would bring them’, 
ekariu ‘bring it’, and ekusu ‘see it’. 

With the exception of the south-eastern script, Beltran’s proposals had the 
quality of being both linguistically plausible and in accordance with the 
context, and that is probably the reason for their long success. The fact that 
he was not a Basque philologist prevented him from attaining more securely 
founded results. 


? López Fernández 2016: 228. 
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Fig. 9.1. The inscription formerly read as gudua deisdea, which Pío Beltrán translated 
as ‘call to battle’, from Basque gudua ‘the war and deitzea ‘the call’. 


Courtesy of Jaime Vives-Ferrándiz Sánchez, Museu de Prehistória de Valencia. 


9.3. VASCO-IBERISM TODAY 


After reviewing the evidence used to support the traditional Vasco-Iberian 
approach, in this section the facts that could support a relationship of what- 
ever kind, genetic or due to language contact, between Iberian and Basque that 
are still accepted by at least a certain proportion of modern scholarship will be 
summarized critically. 


9.3.1. Phonology 
The Iberian phonological system,'* as presented in Chapter 7, is very close to 


the system reconstructed by Michelena for Proto-Basque, presented here 
following Trask,? with the addition of h, missing from his table: 


Fortis: (p tktzts NLR 
Lenis:bdgzsnlr 
Aspirate: h 
Vowels:ieaou 


z represents an unvoiced laminal alveolar sibilant, and s an unvoiced apical 
alveolar sibilant. tz and ts are their corresponding affricates. It must be stressed 


14 See Michelena 1985a, 19777; de Hoz 2001: 337; de Hoz 2011: 223ff., 353ff. 
15 Trask 1997: 126. 
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that in Michelena’s reconstruction /p/ does not appear at all. The system also 
lacks a nasal bilabial m and a labiodental f. Nevertheless, all these sounds exist 
in the modern language. p and m are also attested in Aquitanian onomastics, 
though apparently without phonemic value. 

The aspirated h, the only consonant sound not forming part of a fortis/lenis 
opposition, is considered a Proto-Basque phoneme by Michelena and most 
Bascologists. H is very frequent in Aquitanian, to the point that it is considered 
by Gorrochategui to be a distinctive mark enabling Aquitanian proper names 
to be identified and to be distinguished from Iberian.'* 

When comparing this reconstructed system with Iberian, we have to face 
the limitations of the Iberian writing systems, with the occasional help of the 
Latin or Greek adaptations of some Iberian proper names. According to this 
analysis, the Iberian language had a system very close to that of Proto-Basque: 
it had the same five vowels, though the value of the Y-shaped sign, apparently 
of both nasal and vocalic nature, remains unknown. It lacks p, f, h, and the sign 
<>, limited to a few inscriptions and usually transcribed as m, does not seem 
to represent a nasal labial. 

Like Proto-Basque, Iberian had two sibilants, whose value is disputed, but it 
is noteworthy that de Hoz has proposed," based on the Latin and Greek 
adaptations of Iberian proper names, that the opposition between them 
could lie in the articulation point, in the same way as the Basque sibilants. 
There are no traces of a notation for Iberian sibilant affricates, though it 
must be recalled that the opposition between the two series of stops was not 
represented, except in the dual variant of the semi-syllabary. In our current state 
of knowledge, it is perfectly reasonable to consider, as does Gorrochategui,'* 
the affricate sound in the Iberian name ORDVNETSI (Muez, Navarra) as an 
indication of Aquitanian-Basque phonetics in the adaptation of an Iberian 
proper name. 

The opposition between the two vibrants is also disputed, though some 
scholars propose a single-multiple vibrant opposition as in modern Basque 
and the Romance languages of the Iberian peninsula.'? Finally, there is no 
marked opposition in Iberian between two lateral consonants, though the 
Latin adaptation of the Iberian word iltif as ILI-, ILLI-, led some scholars to 
the conclusion that It could be, at least in some words, a digraph to mark a 
fortis lateral.” The evidence is, however, mostly limited to that word or its 
variants, and this proposal appears to have lost weight in recent decades. 

There are also striking coincidences in the way that the above-mentioned 
phonemes could combine, in particular the tendency to avoid the muta cum 
liquida clusters and the lack of vibrants in the initial position in a word. The 


15 Gorrochategui 1984: 377. See Chapter 12. 7 de Hoz 2003a. 
18 Gorrochategui 1995: 229. 12 Ballester 2005: 362ff. 2% Michelena 1985a: 344. 
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syllable structure, as described for the Iberian language by Michelena," is also 
very similar, with the possibility of only one consonant at the onset, and a more 
complex offset, in which the consonants can appear in the sonants-sibilants- 
occlusives order. Despite such coincidences, there are also some differences. The 
most interesting, the scarcity of initial dental stops in Basque, unlike Iberian (and 
Aquitanian), can be explained by later changes in Basque. The impossibility of 
initial vibrants applies to both languages. To conclude, the lateral cannot appear 
in the word-final position in Iberian, a restriction that does not apply to Basque. 

Ballester has proposed a demarcative word-final accent in Iberian,” very 
similar to the one reconstructed by Michelena for Proto-Basque, which must 
have lain on the second syllable starting from the left, which in native Basque 
words usually means the final one. There is no agreement about this question: 
Silgo Gauche proposes an accent on the penultimate syllable.” 


9.3.2. Noun morphology 


Basque and Iberian share some typological features. Both languages are 
generally classified as agglutinative, although in Iberian our ignorance of the 
semantics of grammatical affixes only allows us to observe that these are easy 
to segment from the nominal root and from other affixes. It is more certain 
that Iberian, like Basque, possessed only nominal suffixes, prefixes being 
restricted to verbal morphology.” According to Rodríguez Ramos,” Iberian 
is exclusively postpositional in its declensions, in the same way as Basque. 
These suffixes can form suffix clusters, in which, at least in Basque, the 
derivational suffixes always precede the case markers. 

Before studying the various possibly related suffixes in Basque and Iberian, 
it must be pointed out that in both languages there is an alternation between 
-r, -n, or zero at the end of some nouns,”* depending on their position as the 
first or second element in a compound, or as an isolate noun. This phenom- 
enon is not well understood even in Basque.” It is not clear if it is based on 
purely phonetic grounds, or if it had, at least in origin, a grammatical function. 
In any case, the scarce cases where it is noticeable in historical Basque show a 
tendency to a phonetically grounded distribution, as these examples show: 
Basque egun “day”, egur-aldi ‘weather’, egu-berri “Christmas”, literally ‘new 
day’, or jaun ‘master’, jaur-egi ‘palace’, literally ‘master’s house’. In a similar 
phonetic context, we could mention the Iberian element iltu- in the personal 
names iltur-atin, iltu-beles, iske-iltun, but there are examples where the 
vibrant appears also word-finally, as in abar-iltur, and the nasal can also 


2 Michelena 1985a. 22 Ballester 2003. 2 Silgo 1994-5. 
2% Pattison 1981: 492. 25 Rodríguez Ramos 2002e: 210. 28 Tovar 1984: 35. 
27 Michelena 1985b: 338; 1985a: 347. 
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appear as the first element, as in iltun-esker. Of course, unlike Basque egun, it 
is not certain whether iltur and iltun have the same meaning, or they are 
simply, at best, etymologically related words. 

A number of Iberian suffixes will now be reviewed, starting with the 
possible case markers. 


9.3.2.1. Case markers 


e The Iberian suffix -en has traditionally been compared with the Basque 
genitive -en. Michelena devoted a whole article to this subject,?* leading to the 
conclusion that it was very close to the Basque genitive. Rodríguez 
Ramos considers this to be ‘la comparación más efectiva” as far as nominal 
suffixes are concerned.”” The Iberian -en suffix is most easily identifiable as a 
genitive mark in some funerary inscriptions, as in the one from Cabanes 
(CS.11.01): iltifbikis. / en.seltar / mi, where iltifbikis is a personal proper 
name, and seltar a word appearing only on tombstones, and for that reason 
allegedly meaning something similar to ‘tomb, tombstone’, or the like. So, 
iltifbikis-en seltar would mean something like Tltirbikis” tomb’. The suffix is 
attached to the possessor’s name, preceding the object possessed, as in Basque. 
The main obstacle to accepting this correspondence is the fact that in Basque 
the ancient genitive suffix could have been -e, a form still preserved in the 
personal pronouns, and in one or two medieval examples, such as Peru Ortire 
semea “son of Peru Orti'?? Another difficulty is that some scholars defend the 
idea that the nominal suffix -ar,** appearing in similar contexts (mlbebiur-ar- 
mi on a funerary inscription from Badalona, or seftunsofse-ar-seltar from 
Cagliari, for example, where mlbebiur and seftun$ofse are personal proper 
names), would in fact be a variant of -en after certain final consonants. The 
idea of -en having an -ar allomorph which is not found in Basque is disputed.?? 

e -ar: Tovar? compares -ar in the sequence -ar-en (as in ankisa-ar-en on 
the silver bowl from La Granjuela) with the Basque article -a, -ar- in the 
indirect cases.** This idea is not impossible if one assumes a demonstrative 
value for this element, given the fact that an article in Iberian and old Basque 
seems very unlikely.?? 

e -ka: Untermann?? has suggested that -ka must be an ergative marker, a line 
followed by Orduña.” Untermann does not mention the possible correspond- 
ence with the Basque ergative marker -k, but the correspondence would be 
obvious, as *-ga is the reconstructed old form ofthe Basque suffix. Nevertheless, 


28 Michelena 1985. 22 Rodríguez Ramos 2002e: 206. 

°° Gorrochategui and Lakarra 1996: 132. 

?! Rodríguez Ramos 2002-3: 251; Ferrer 2006: 141. 32 de Hoz 2001, 2002, 2011. 

? Tovar 1961: 62. ?* See also Caro Baroja 1988a: 177; Rodríguez Ramos 2005: 98. 
35 Michelena 1985: 384. °° Untermann 1987b: 38. 27 Orduña 2008. 
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some contexts seem to be more favourable to its interpretation as a dative 
or alative.?? 

e -ku: According to Pattison and Rodríguez Ramos," this suffix recalls the 
Basque local genitive -ko. Silgo Gauche accepts this view for some examples,* 
as usekerte-ku in the Caminreal mosaic, which would mean ‘of Ossicerda’, 
while in others he prefers to see a variant of the hypocoristic suffix -ko (see 
below, p. 229). Rodriguez Ramos considers this possibility for this and other 
inscriptions, such as the lead sheet from Ullastret (GI.15.04), to be coherent** 
with possible pairs consisting of a personal name + place name + ku sequence. 

e -te: Rodriguez Ramos compares this possible agent/ablative suffix with 
the old Basque ablative suffix -ti, modern -tik. Most scholars consider -te as 
an agent marker,? but an ablative is a plausible origin for an agent marker. 

e -n: A possible locative suffix similar to Basque -an has been identified 
in the coin legends bolskan, bentian, and perhaps in -n in the suffix cluster 
-nken, appearing in the coin legends neronken, selonken. The Proto-Basque 
form of this suffix is disputed: it could be -an, -en, or simply -n: this matter is 
obscured by the fact that the Basque article, -a, in the absolutive singular, 
coalesces with the case markers, and the union between stems and suffixes 
ending/starting respectively with a consonant or vowel is sometimes resolved 
by inserting an e. 

e -ike: The possibility of this suffix being related to the Basque partitive 
suffix -ik has been suggested by Orduña in some words adjoining numeral 
expressions.** 

e Among the suffix clusters, -(e)sken is the one that has aroused most 
interest, and it has traditionally been used by Vasco-Iberists to support their 
case, as it appears in coin legends (Fig. 9.2) which could translate a genitive 
plural: so untikesken, where the suffix cluster is attached to something that is 
undoubtedly the Iberian name of the Greek colony Emporion (whose Iberian 
name was Indika according to Stephen of Byzantium), would be a translation 
of the Greek coin legend EMIIOPITON, “of the Emporitans’ on coins from 
the same mint. By means of intra-Iberian analysis of this suffix cluster, de 
Hoz? has reached the conclusion that it is composed by an origin marker -(e) 
s, a plural marker -ke, and the genitive -en, the same result as Schuchardt had 
reached by using the Basque language to establish the values of -k(e) and -en.*° 
Nonetheless, de Hoz has stressed that in Basque -K is a plural marker only in 
the absolute case, and the whole cluster does not exist in Basque. 


?* Rodríguez Ramos 2004: 260ff.; de Hoz 2011: 272. 

?? Pattison 1981: 498; Rodríguez Ramos 2002e: 206. 4 Silgo 1994: 117. 
* Rodríguez Ramos 2004: 300-1. ? Rodríguez Ramos 2002: 206. 

? Velaza 2002b. 4t Orduña 2013: 519. ^ de Hoz 2002. 

“© Schuchardt 1907: 32ff. 
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9.3.2.2. Plural marker 


Rodríguez Ramos identifies a ‘primary suffix’ -k-, which appears attached to 
the lexeme and before possible case markers, thus forming suffix clusters like 
-ken, -kike, -kite, -kika from -en, -(i)ke, -(i)te, -(i)ka, respectively." Based on 
typological generalizations, and also on internal reconstruction (especially in 
the analysis of the -sken suffix), Rodríguez Ramos concludes that the most 
probable function of this suffix is as a plural marker. On page 27 he compares 
Iberian -k- with the Basque absolutive plural marker -k, suggesting a common 
origin, although Rodríguez Ramos sets out the difficulties from the Basque 
side clearly. 


Fig. 9.2. Silver coin from au$e, in which the city name is followed 
by the suffix cluster -(e)sken. 
© Pere Pau Ripollés. 


9.3.2.3. Derivational suffixes 


e Diminutives: Iberian personal names, usually compounds with two ono- 

mastic elements, are sometimes formed by a single element with a suffix. These 
are referred to by Untermann as Kurznamen,** and they bear some of the 
suffixes -ko, -to/-do, -so/-su, which can be clearly related to the Aquitanian 
common suffixes -c(c)o, -to/-do, -x(s)o/-so. We have, for example, biuf-ko, 
biuf-so, lauf-ko, lauf-su, lauf-do, one of them matching Aquitanian 
LAVRCO. 
Gorrochategui has argued that Iberian -ko is very exceptional as opposed to 
the Aquitanian -co, and could be explained as a loan when it appears in 
neighbouring areas, or in other cases as a coincidence, normal in a short 
segment. Yet it has to be stressed that the coincidence with Aquitanian 
sometimes appears in both elements, in areas far away from Aquitania, as in 
laufko (Premià de Dalt, Barcelona). The scarcity of these Kurznamen in 
Iberian can be explained by cultural facts: in Iberian, unlike Aquitanian, 
compound names are preferred. 

e Some coin legends display an element -etar, which appears as a suffix in 
arseetar, on coins from arse, Latin Saguntum, or Saitabietar, on coins from 
Saitabi, Latin Saetabis. In these examples the traditional Vasco-Iberian view 
saw a correspondence with the Basque demonym suffix -(t)ar, as in Bilbo-tar 
‘someone from Bilbao’ or Donosti-ar ‘someone from Donostia/San Sebastian’, 
so that, apart from the formal coincidence, the suffix is attached to a city name 


*” Rodríguez Ramos 2005a. ^* MLH Ill, 203. ? Gorrochategui 1993a: 628. 
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in the same way. However, recent research by Ferrer i Jané and Giral Royo?? 
has established that -etar, which in other cases appears without preceding city 
names, and even followed by the lexical numeral ban ‘one’, is in fact a 
metrological unit related to bronze coins, in the same way that salir appears 
only on silver coins. 

e tar: usually considered an onomastic element, it always appears in the 
second position," and it was long ago identified by Schuchardt with the 
Basque demonym suffix -(t)ar.?? It was also considered by Tovar as a ‘suffix 
for gentile names? taking the correspondence with Basque for granted. This 
suffix is also frequent in Aquitanian, as is strikingly apparent in the medieval 
Basque name Belastar as compared with Iberian bele$tar (CS.18.01).°* The 
objection posed by Gorrochategui that VRGIDAR shows an unexpected 
voiced stop does not apply to some other Iberian names in dual texts, namely 
biuftaf (HER.02.003), arskotaf (V.06.01), or bele.staf (sic, GI.10.06), which 
undoubtedly exhibit an unvoiced stop. 


9.3.3. Pronouns 


The suffix -mi, frequent in funerary inscriptions, has sometimes been 
identified with the Basque first person singular pronoun ni T, so that 
these inscriptions would follow the well-known pattern of the ‘speaking 
inscriptions ^5 frequent in other Mediterranean epigraphies. Unfortunately, 
there are some other plausible alternatives, such as the demonstrative 
suggested by de Hoz,” or even a verbal form (see below), so that the 
question remains unresolved. 


9.3.4. Verbal morphology 


We will start this section from a lexical point of view, with an overview of the 
Iberian words that have traditionally been related to Basque, and then we will 
present the scarce evidence of Iberian verbal morphology and its possible 
connection with Basque verbal morphology. 

Some Iberian words have been proposed as verbal forms related to Basque. 
This identification is based not only on the phonetic similarity, but also on the 
context and, in two cases, on the existence of a possible Latin version of the 
text that would support the identification. 


5° Ferrer and Giral 2007; Ferrer 2007. 5 MLH III, 7.115. 

?? Schuchardt 1909: 10. 55 Tovar 1961: 54. 5t Caro Baroja 1988a: 177. 
°° Gorrochategui 1993a: 631. °° Gómez-Moreno 1949: 280. 

27 de Hoz 2001: 343. 
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e mi, especially because of its variant nai, has long been related not only to 
Basque ni T, but also to the verb naiz ‘I am’, a possibility that still has 
supporters," and with good parallels in the epigraphy of other Mediterranean 
cultures. 

e ekiar, ekien: The word ekiar was already linked to Basque egin ‘to do’ by 
Gómez-Moreno.?? It usually appears preceded by a personal name with a 
suffix -te, and it is recorded mainly in inscriptions on pottery, especially on 
the painted ceramics from Llíria, and on other objects, such as on a falcata, a 
spindle whorl, and the opus signinum pavement from Caminreal, with the 
inscription likinete ekiar usekerteku. The discovery of a very similar pave- 
ment in ancient Andelo (Navarra) (Fig. 9.3) containing the word ekien (the 
complete text is likine abulofaune ekien bilbiliafs) has attracted scholarly 
attention, as this variant was very similar to the dialectal Basque past tense 
form egian (common Basque zegien) 'he made'. Most scholarship now agrees 
in considering ekiar, ekien as verbal forms equivalent to the fecit, éroíyoe of 
Latin and Greek inscriptions. Some examples written in the dual system 
confirm that at least the stop was voiced, thus egiar, closer to Basque. Recent 
progress in the decipherment of the north-eastern Iberian script by Ferrer has 
confirmed that the word bokiar in some authorship inscriptions from the 
south of France has to be read tagiar,®° thus confirming its belonging to the 
paradigm of ekiar, in a new inflection that, as in ekien, could be partially 
related to Basque, in the same way as take, examined in the next section. There 
is no Basque equivalent for -ar in the verbal system, which of course is only a 
stumbling block for the strong Vasco-Iberian hypothesis. ekiar is a key 
element in the ‘alpha hypothesis’ proposed by Rodríguez Ramos,* which 
will be discussed below (p. 233). 

e take, tako, teki: Some funerary inscriptions start with a formula afe take, 
in which take can also appear as teki, or even tako in another funerary 
inscription without afe. The fact that in one of these inscriptions (T.11.06, 
now lost), probably bilingual? afe.teki is preceded by heic est sit[, led to the 
conclusion that take, teki could be related to Basque dago, more or less 
equivalent to Latin situs est, and afe to the Basque demonstrative stem har-, 
on which the local adverbs are based. The problem is that the slight vocalic 
changes in the Iberian forms are very meaningful in Basque, leading to both 
tense and semantic changes: a present tense, e past tense, -go- ‘to be placed’, 
-ki- ‘to know”, -gi- ‘to do”. Modern scholars tend to be sceptical about this 
equivalence.” 


58 See Rodríguez Ramos 2004: 298; 2005: 98. 5 Gómez-Moreno 1949: 279. 
6 Ferrer 2005. % Rodríguez Ramos 2004: 280, 301. $2 Estarán 2014: 410. 
5? Rodríguez Ramos 2002e: 207; de Hoz 2011: 276. 
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Fig. 9.3. The inscription from Andelo (Navarra), containing the possible verbal form 
ekien, perhaps related to Basque egin ‘to do’. 


O Javier Velaza. 


e eban(en), teban: In this case a possible bilingual inscription is also 
responsible for the general interest in tebanen and related forms as possible 
equivalents to the Basque verb eman ‘to give”,* thereby relating the formula to 
Latin dedit, faciendum curavit, or Greek ¿Onxe. The text of this inscription is 
]Isidorus coerav[ / litof tebanen otar koroto[. Untermann,” followed by some 
scholars, mainly Rodríguez Ramos;*^ accepts the equivalence tebanen/coera- 
vit, thereby giving a verbal value to the forms eban, ebanen, teban appearing in 
funerary inscriptions, which in this case would express the act of dedicating 
the inscription, and the name preceding these words would be that of the 
individual responsible for erecting the monument. Rodríguez Ramos identifies 
ebanen with the Basque participle ibeni put.” But there is a consistent 
alternative explanation, proposed by Velaza,* that assumes as more probable 
that eban stands for “son” and teban for ‘daughter’, based on the fact that there 
are usually two names before eban(en), and a systematic use of the patronymic 
only for the dedicator's name would have no explanation. The problem cannot 
be considered completely solved. 


** Estarán 2014: 428-9. 55 Untermann 1984b. °° Rodríguez Ramos 2001a. 
57 Rodríguez Ramos 2001a: 83. 68 Velaza 1994a. 
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As regards verbal morphology, research on the Iberian verbal system has 
basically advanced in the following directions: 


e There is a line of research, represented by Rodríguez Ramos,” who 


compares ekiar, assuming its verbal character, with other Iberian words 
with the same structure, partly resembling Basque participles (mainly iunstir 
and eban, ebanen). This hypothesis (called ‘alpha’ by Rodriguez Ramos) 
stresses not only the common structure among the items included (e-/i-, -ar/-ir/- 
(e)n/-an), but also the fact that most of them appear in certain particular 
contexts, specifically after a personal name without a suffix, or after a personal 
name with -te, a suffix thought to express the agent in authorship inscriptions. 
Rodriguez Ramos explicitly compares his ‘alpha hypothesis’ with the Basque 
language,” reaching the conclusion that the items with the structure e-X-en 
match the structure of some Basque participles quite well. Less clear, but 
possible, would be the correspondence of the e-/i-X-ir items with the frequent 
Basque participles in -i. In this respect, as Rodriguez Ramos recalls, the word 
Salir was compared by Michelena with sari ‘price’, which in turn could have 
been in origin a participle corresponding to modern saldu, which shows a 
more modern suffix -tu/-du of probable Latin origin. 

e Another line was started by Untermann,”* who identified a set of similar 
words (bitefokan, bitefoketetine, basbitefoketine...) as belonging to a verbal 
paradigm. The verbal stem is difficult to isolate, and there is no agreement 
about this point, but it is probably included in the sequence -itefok-. Our 
ignorance of the precise verb stem has prevented a possible Basque equivalent 
from being proposed. De Hoz has made a more general statement that some 
long and complex words," containing, unlike names, both prefixes and suf- 
fixes, could be verbal forms. This scholar stresses some typological aspects, 
such as the complexity of some of these forms, with suffixes and, to a lesser 
degree, also prefixes, which are also encountered in Basque verbal forms. 
Even some of the suffixes could have a Basque counterpart, especially -an, 
identified by Orduña as the most characteristic verbal suffix,” which could be 
identified with the Basque past tense suffix -an/-en, the first form appearing in 
peripheral dialects. 

e Silgo Gauche has proposed the existence in Iberian of an opposition 
between synthetic and periphrastic verbal forms, well known in historical 
Basque.”* This proposal is far from evident, and has gained no support 
among scholars. There is also the problem that Basque periphrastic verbal 
forms have always been thought to be more recent than synthetic ones, and 
they probably originated with the Romance periphrastic forms as their model. 


“2 Rodríguez Ramos 2000a; 2004: 298; 2005: 98. 7" Rodríguez Ramos 2004: 301. 
71 Untermann 1987b. 72 de Hoz 2011: 278ff. 73 Orduña 2006: 190. 
7* Silgo 1996. 
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9.3.5. Syntax 


e Word order: constituent order of the clause. The basic order in Basque has 
been SOV since the time of the oldest known texts. In Iberian this is disputed, 
with de Hoz, Rodríguez Ramos, and Orduña defending an SOV basic order,” 
and Ferrer in favour of a SVO order.”* 

e Noun phrase order: Basque has a dependent-head, but noun-adjective 
order. According to de Hoz," in Iberian the complement precedes the nucleus, 
as can be inferred from iltifta-Salir (Fig. 9.4), kalun-seltar, where the first 
element is a place name and a personal name respectively, determining the 
following appellative. Moreover, Villar identifies iltif ‘city’ as the determined 
appellative in a series of Iberian toponyms (tufs-iltif etc.).? According to 
Villar, the dependent-head order used when the dependent is a noun 
(usually a proper name) is reversed when it is an adjective, exactly as it 
happens in Basque: the city name Iliberri (in its Latin form), which he 
interprets following the Vasco-Iberian tradition as ‘new city’, would have the 
adjective berri in second position. Rodríguez Ramos agrees with that argu- 
ment,*” but in his opinion the position of the adjective following the noun is 
probable but not sure. It must be stressed that the dependent-head combin- 
ation, but noun-adjective order is typologically uncommon, so that its pres- 
ence in two languages spoken in nearby areas could be meaningful. 


Fig. 9.4. Silver coin with the toponym iltifta, derived from iltif 
“city”, followed by Salir-ban, words which have been compared 
with Basque sari ‘price’ or zilar ‘silver’ and bat ‘one’. 

© Pere Pau Ripolles. 


e Ergativity: Basque displays a full morphologically ergative alignment, 
with -k marking the agent, and an unmarked absolutive. As for Iberian, 
there is no certainty about this matter, but most scholars accept the existence 
of a marked agent, with disagreement only about which is the agent mark: 
Untermann suggests that -ka would be an ergative marker,** while most other 
scholars prefer -te. In this second option, the only possible coincidence with 
Basque would be, at most, the alignment system, which could be explained by 
language contact. On the other hand, it seems clear, at least in onomastics, that 
the raw stem was used as a citation form,?? which in Basque and other ergative 


75 de Hoz 2001: 350; Rodríguez Ramos 2002e: 210; Orduña 2006: 125. 

76 Ferrer 2006: 153. 77 de Hoz 2011: 283. 78 Villar 2014: 121. 

? Villar 2014: 121. £ Rodríguez Ramos 2002e: 210. 8&1 Untermann 1987b: 38. 
3? Ordufia 2008: 277ff. 
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languages is used as an absolutive, thus unmarked. The possible use of an 
antipassive construction, proposed by Lujan,** supports the idea of an ergative 
alignment in Iberian. The Basque language lacks a morphological antipassive 
opposed to the morphological ergative, but this could be explained as a later 
evolution. 


9.3.6. Personal names 


Onomastics is the field where the best lexical correspondences have been 
found between Iberian and Basque. The comparison is made not only with 
modern Basque itself, but also with the corpus of indigenous personal names 
recorded in Roman inscriptions found mostly in the ancient region of Aqui- 
tania (southern France), and to a lesser extent in the corresponding area to the 
south of the Pyrenees. These names are the only extant records of a language 
that was the more or less direct ancestor of modern Basque, referred to as 
“Aquitanian'.** 

In fact, it is not clear whether Aquitanian is the direct ancestor of Basque or 
a closely related dialect. Be that as it may, for practical reasons, Aquitanian will 
here be referred to as a separate language, which also makes sense geograph- 
ically speaking, as all but one of the Aquitanian inscriptions appeared outside 
the historical Basque linguistic area. In this case, we could establish three kinds 
of correspondences, apart from correspondences between all the three lan- 
guages: between Aquitanian and Basque, Aquitanian and Iberian, and finally 
between Basque and Iberian. Here, only the last two are of interest to us. 

Some of the onomastic correspondences between Aquitanian and Iberian 
are so clear, and contrast so much with the scarceness of correspondences in 
other fields of vocabulary, that Michelena used the concept of ‘onomastic pool’ 
to explain this fact. 

As an example of Aquitanian-Iberian correspondences, we can mention the 
Iberian onomastic elements baiser, beles/bels, beri, bios, iltur, iltun, laur, talsko, 
formally very close or even identical to Aquitanian BAESER-, BELEX/-BELS, 
-BERRI, ILVR-, ILVN-, LAVR-, TALSCO-. The difference is that most well- 
identified Iberian names are compounds, and very few are formed by means of 
derivative suffixes, while in Aquitanian the situation is exactly the opposite, 
compounds being limited to some, and not most, theonyms: with the elements 
just given, we find the compound theonyms AHER-BELSTE, ILVR-BERRIXO, 
[I]LVM-BER[RI], the non-compound theonyms BAESER-TE, ILVNN-I, ILVR- 
ONI, and some non-compound personal names such as BELEX, BIHOX-VS, 
LAVR-CO, TALSCO-NIS. 


** Luján 2010. ** Gorrochategui 1984. See Chapter 12. 
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Gorrochategui rejects most of these and other correspondences,?? except 
beles/BELEX, as grounds for a Vasco-Iberian comparison, on the basis of 
several different reasons: some of these elements are very common in one 
language but very scarce or isolated in the other; some appear in an unex- 
pected position (i.e. adjectives should follow the noun in Basque-Aquitanian); 
some others present phonetic difficulties; and finally, some of the most 
evident, like BAESERTE/baiser or TALSCONIS/talsko, because they lack a 
clear Basque correspondence could be considered as Iberian names borrowed 
by Aquitanians. 

It has also been mentioned that there are Basque-Iberian correspondences 
as well in other words, lexemes appearing in Basque and Iberian, but not in 
Aquitanian, which is not surprising given the fact that Aquitanian is only 
documented by a limited corpus of personal names conditioned by onomastic 
trends. To mention only two of them, iskef/eskef and biuf are not only 
identical with Basque counterparts, but are also documented as personal 
names in medieval documents, a criterion usually put forward to support 
Basque-Aquitanian correspondences: Biurria, Biurrea,** or the very common 
Ezkerra, Ezquerra. 


9.3.7. Place names 


We have already mentioned the striking coincidence of the Iberian place name 
ILIBERRI with Basque. The first element Ili- appears in a number of Iberian 
city names known from classical authors. In Iberian inscriptions the word 
appears always as iltif, with a dental consonant that poses a problem for the 
equivalence with Basque, as was stressed by Michelena: old Basque ili should 
have a lenis lateral, which regularly led to modern iri, whilst the Iberian It 
cluster should more probably have led to a fortis. Nonetheless, the connection 
between these two words seems so evident that de Hoz has tried to overcome 
the difficulties by assuming that Iberian iltif was a compound or a derivative 
in which only the il- element has to be compared with Basque.?" Whatever the 
case, in his view it would simply be an example of a cultural word shared by 
different neighbouring languages. Villar also views iltif as a compound, but in 
this case the coincidence of the element il- in both languages would be 
explained by a linguistic relationship.** 

There are also possible coincidences in the hydronymy. Since the time of 
Astarloa and Humboldt, it has been suggested that the ancient name of the 
River Ebro, Latin Iberus, could be related to Basque ibai ‘river’, ibar ‘river 
basin’, with a vocalic change attributable to Greek phonetics.” 


** Gorrochategui 1993a. *5 Biurria 1409; Biurrea 1437. *7 de Hoz 2005: 71ff. 
88 Villar 2014: 120, 260. 8? Tovar 1954: 228. 
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Apart from Iliberris and related place names, some other exact or nearly 
exact toponymic coincidences occur in the Basque-Aquitanian and Iberian 
territories: Ilturo (Mataró, Barcelona) appears as a deity name in Aquitania. 
Turissa (Tossa de Mar, Girona) is very close to the Iturissa mentioned by 
Ptolemy in the territory of the Vascones. 


9.3.8. Lexis 


Apart from the lexical elements already mentioned in the previous sections, 
many other possible equivalences have been proposed. The list would be 
endless, and many of them belong to the class of onomastic elements, which 
makes it extremely difficult to demonstrate any equivalence. By way of 
example, here follows a list of frequently alleged correspondences taken 
from the list selected by Gorrochategui:”” ADIN, AGIR, BISCAR, afki, auf, 
beles, beri, bilos, bios, biuf, iaur/iaun, iltun, isker/esker, laur, sakaf, sosin, 
which have been compared to Basque adin, agirre, bizkar, argi, haur, beltz, 
berri, biluzi, bihotz, bihur, jaur-/jaun, ilhun, ezker, laur, zahar, zuzen. 

We will only examine two other examples more closely, due to their 
significance for the history of the subject, before going on to offer an overview 
of the lexis for numerals. 


e kutur: Pío Beltran's proposal that the word kutur, read at that time as 
kutua, could contain the lexeme found in Basque gudu ‘battle’ has already 
been mentioned. The correct reading kutur does not diminish the quality of 
the equivalence; it may even make it more plausible, as -a was explained by 
means of the Basque article, undoubtedly modern. Another objection, the 
supposed Germanic origin of Basque gudu, was also discarded by Michelena.?' 
The frequency of this word on lead sheets probably dealing with commercial 
matters, however, makes the meaning ‘battle’ seem far less probable in most 
contexts; as a consequence, acceptance of this proposal has declined among 
modern scholars, except for the most strongly entrenched Vasco-Iberists. Now- 
adays some scholars believe that this word could belong to the semantic field of 
‘writing: Rodríguez Ramos proposes ‘text’ or "inscription; Orduña prefers 
letter.” However, this does not preclude a Basque correspondence, as the form 
gutun ‘letter’ exists in Basque. 

e Salir: The word salir, which appears on silver coins as well as on some 
lead sheets, sometimes followed by numeral signs, has long been thought to be 
related to Basque zilar “silver”, an idea already expressed by Gomez-Moreno,”* 


?" Gorrochategui 1993a: 625-6. °l Michelena 1985b: 339. 
°? Rodríguez Ramos 2005: 60. ?* Orduña 2006: 90. 
°* Gómez-Moreno 1949: 278. 
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who also considered Basque sal-, as in saldu ‘to sell’, to be an alternative 
possibility. Michelena observed that for the single lateral sign the expected 
result in Basque would be a vibrant, so that he postulated the Basque word sari 
‘price’, related to saldu ‘to sell’, as a better match, an equivalence still defended 
by some scholars, notably Rodríguez Ramos.?? Whatever the case, we are here 
faced with a word connected with the lexical field of trade, particularly 
susceptible to the loaning of words, and thus not suitable to defend any genetic 
linguistic relationship. 

e Lexis for numerals: There are certain Iberian words whose similarity to 
Basque numerals had been emphasized by several scholars. These equiva- 
lences have recently acquired greater significance since Orduña observed that 
some of these words resembling Basque units occurred alongside other 
words,” abaf, ofkei, until then regarded only as onomastic elements, but 
which could be related to the Basque terms hamar ‘ten’, hogei ‘twenty’, 
respectively, and which appeared in the expected order tens-units, occasion- 
ally with a -ke- particle between them. Some of them appear in contexts 
where numerals are expected, for example next to the word salir (perhaps 
‘silver coin’), or combined with expressions of weights and measurements. 
Orduña has proposed the following numerals:” erti, bi(n), lau(r), bors(te), 
Sei, sisbi, sorse, abaf, ofkei, corresponding to Basque erdi-1/2, bi-2, lau(r)-4, 
bortz/bost-5, sei-6, zazpi-7, zortzi-8, hamar-10, hogei-20. Ferrer expanded this 
line of research,” proposing the numerals ban, irur corresponding to Basque 
bat-1, hiru(r)-3, both appearing on an ostracon, a category of inscription 
particularly likely to contain numerals. ban is also frequent on coins, both 
on silver and bronze units, in the same way as erder, a variant of erti (‘half’), 
appears on coins whose value is half the unit, as Ferrer i Jané has demon- 
strated.” These last proposals are considered valid by de Hoz,'” as they are 
deduced from the coin values, while he remains sceptical as regards the 
hypothesis as a whole. Lakarra'” has also tried to demonstrate its impossi- 
bility from the point of view of Basque historical linguistics. Villar has 
accepted this proposal, which in his opinion is a proof of a genetic relation- 
ship.'?? The exact rules governing the combination of such lexical items for 
numerals to form number expressions are still not well understood, but 
noteworthy is the combination ofkei-abaf, following the word salir, because 
it almost exactly matches the Basque hogei-ta-hamar, ‘thirty’, literally 'twenty- 
and-ten' in the Basque vigesimal system. 


?* Rodríguez Ramos 2002e: 209. ?* Orduña 2005. 27 Orduña 2005. 
28 Ferrer 2009, 2010. 22 Ferrer and Giral 2007; Ferrer 2007, 2011. 
100 de Hoz 2011: 197. 1?! Takarra 2010; contra, Orduña 2011. 
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9.4. CONCLUSIONS 


The old Vasco-Iberist dream that the Basque language would allow Iberian 
texts to be understood directly has been ruled out by the evidence that no 
Iberian inscription has been convincingly translated, not even the shortest and 
most formulaic ones, so that the possibility of the two languages being 
identical can be easily discarded. The question that remains open is whether 
there is any genetic relationship between them. 

Most of the aforementioned Vasco-Iberian similarities are not univer- 
sally accepted, but some of them have enough support to be at least seriously 
considered. These include: the phonological system; some case endings, mainly 
the genitive -en; some derivational suffixes (-tar, -ko); the verbal form ekiar; 
some typological aspects of verbal and nominal morphology; the dependent- 
head word-order in the noun phrase; some items of cultural or commercial 
vocabulary (iltif, salir); and the system of numerals. Only this last example can 
be accepted almost as proof of a genetic relationship, and hence its relevance 
to the Vasco-Iberian question. 

At the present time, most scholars accept a relationship of one kind or 
another between Basque and Iberian. The difference lies in the fact that some 
of them explain the coincidences by areal phenomena, word loans, or language 
contacts of some other type, while others believe in a genetic kinship of a more 
or less distant nature. In other words, one option involves thinking about 
some degree of linguistic convergence of absolutely different languages, while 
the other implies seeing linguistic divergence between formerly closer lan- 
guages. In practical terms, this means that for the latter any good coincidence, 
in other words a coincidence that is phonetically and contextually acceptable, 
with a Basque word or grammatical feature has to be taken into consideration 
as the most economical solution. But all of them agree on the impossibility 
of translating, at least at this moment, Iberian inscriptions by means of the 
application of Basque. 
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Writing and language in Celtiberia 


F. Beltran and C. Jordan 


10.1. INTRODUCTION 


Between the end of the third century and the beginning of the second century 
BCE, the term Celtiberi spread through Rome, being used to describe certain 
populations in the interior of Hispania Citerior. Until the beginning of the first 
century BCE, these peoples distinguished themselves by offering fierce resist- 
ance to Roman penetration, with such well-known episodes of conflict as the 
Numantine War, which Polybius called the ‘Fiery war’ because of its extreme 
ferocity (35.1), which culminated in 133 sce with the oppidum of Numantia 
being taken after almost a year of siege and several reversals for the legions.' 
The settlements that the Romans designated as Celtiberi, although autono- 
mous, appear in the literary sources grouped into various ethnic formations, 
about whose distinctive features we are very poorly informed: among others, 
the Belli and Titti, Lusones, and Arevaci. These communities populated the 
plains, valleys, and highlands of the Iberian System, the mountain range that 
separates the Meseta Central from the Ebro Depression to the north-east. 
Clearly, the attention of classical observers must have been greatly attracted 
not only by these people's military resistance to Rome, but by their similarity 
to other Celtic populations who were already known as inhabitants of the 
north of Italy, namely the Gauls. In fact, the term Celtiberi, a Greek neolo- 
gism perhaps coined by the Roman historian Fabius Pictor,? seems to mean 
‘Celts from Iberia, and emphasizes how the Romans, upon entering the 
interior of the Iberian peninsula, clearly appreciated the differences between 
the Iberians who populated the Mediterranean coast and those populations 
who spoke Celtic.? 


! On the Celtiberians, see Beltrán 1989; Chaín and Torre 2005; Lorrio 2005; Burillo 2007. 
? Pelegrín 2005. * Untermann 1984c. 
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The Celtiberians’ strong military resistance, which rendered them Rome’s 
enemies par excellence in the region, and the fact they lived in a rugged area 
with limited resources caused them to be characterized by classical sources as 
uncivilized, if not actually as savages, as Strabo wrote in his Geographica 
(3.4.12-13). In fact, the available evidence does not support this image, at 
least at the time that they entered into contact with the Romans: instead, it 
describes them as having been organized into Mediterranean-style city-states, 
capable, throughout the second century scs, of rapidly adopting such innov- 
ations as the minting of coins or the use of writing, the latter adopted from 
their Iberian neighbours.* In this respect, the Celtiberians occupied an inter- 
mediate position between the coastal Iberian communities, which started 
writing in the fifth century gce, and the Indo-European communities situated 
further west, which remained illiterate until the Principate and never wrote in 
their vernacular language, with the sole exception of the Lusitanians, who did 
so using the Latin alphabet. 

Celtiberian is the name conventionally given to the language attested in 
nearly 300 inscriptions, not counting the single-sign inscriptions, which above 
all come from the Celtiberian territory proper (Map 10.1).? In addition, some 
were found in surrounding areas attributed by classical authors to other 
peoples such as the Carpetani, Turmogi, Vaccaei, Cantabri, or Berones, and 
to a certain extent the Vascones, who spoke the same language or very similar 
local variants, as Strabo indicates, for example, about the Berones (3.4.12). In 
fact, judging by the place- and personal-name evidence reflected in the Latin 
inscriptions of the Principate, it is highly likely that a linguistic continuum 
similar to Celtiberian extended across the westernmost regions of Hispania 
Citerior, which lack inscriptions in the vernacular language, as far as the 
Portuguese regions and Extremadura, where another Indo-European lan- 
guage, Lusitanian, is attested epigraphically (whether it is Celtic is debated). 
It is beyond the remit of this chapter to discuss whether the language of the 
early inscriptions on the stelae from the south-west of the Iberian peninsula 
was Celtic,’ a hypothesis about which scholars in the field of Palaeohispanic 
studies have voiced considerable reservations due to the difficulties still pre- 
sented by the transcription of the script used on them and the segmentation 
of words due to the use of scriptio continua.* 

The Celtiberian corpus is not extensive (Map 10.2). Adding together all the 
inscriptions, including those of a single sign, many of uncertain graphematic 
value, perhaps mere geometric marks, the total number comes to 500 inscrip- 
tions. If, however, the scope is limited to inscriptions of greater length or 
significance, the number is reduced dramatically to some 200, to which should 
be added the numerous coin legends produced in sixty-five mints. Fortunately, 


^ Beltrán 2004d. ? See the synthesis in Beltrán and Jordán 2016. 
é See Chapter 11. 7 Koch 2009. * See Chapter 5. 
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Cantabri : 
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Celtiberian-speaking area. Belli: Celtiberian peoples according to literary sources; 
Pelendondes, Lobetani: Peoples considered as Celtiberians by only some sources; 


Carpetani: Other Celtic-speaking peoples; Sedetani: Iberian-speaking peoples; Vascones: 
Vasconic-speaking people. 


Map 10.1. Celtiberian-speaking peoples. 
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Map 10.2. Location of Celtiberian inscriptions (c.second-first century BCE). 
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there are Celtiberian inscriptions of considerable length, such as the bronze 
inscriptions from Contrebia Belaisca (Botorrita) (Fig. 10.5 and 10.6), which are 
among the longest and most complete texts conserved in Continental Celtic. 

The inscriptions are largely written in the local version, also called Celtiber- 
ian, of Palaeohispanic script, which differs little from Iberian in the north-east 
or east of the peninsula. From the first century BCE, however, the Latin alphabet 
was also used, to which, it has recently been discovered, some modifications 
were introduced, such as the addition of a horizontal stroke beneath the S, 
intended to indicate the second Celtiberian sibilant.’ 

The earliest inscriptions are dated to around the middle of the second 
century BCE and the latest to the first decades of the first century ce, the point 
at which Celtiberian disappears from the written record to be replaced by Latin. 
At that point, too, the last literary references are made to the use of the language, 
such as Tacitus’ passage (Annales 4.45) referring to the year 25 cE.*” From that 
moment, its use must have been limited to the family circle, only to disappear in 
the following decades: the poet Martial (40-104 cz), native to the Roman 
municipium of Bilbilis and proud of his Celtiberian origins, thus does not 
seem to have known the vernacular language.'' 

The corpus of reference for Celtiberian epigraphy is the fourth volume of 
J. Untermann’s (1997) key Monumenta Linguarum Hispanicarum (MLH IV), 
with the addition of C. Jordan’s (2004) editio minor, with extensive introduc- 
tion and linguistic commentary, and the online database of Celtiberian 
inscriptions in Hesperia: Banco de datos de lenguas paleohispánicas, which 
was made publicly available in 2014 (BDHesp.). 

The Celtiberian language was identified at a relatively late date, because 
until M. Gómez-Moreno deciphered the Palaeohispanic scripts in the 
1920s, it was impossible to read inscriptions written in epichoric scripts 
accurately. Until that moment, the 'Vasco-Iberian' theory dominated, 
which postulated that throughout antiquity only one language was spoken 
in the Iberian peninsula, namely Iberian, from which modern Basque 
descended. Clearly, onomastics revealed the existence of numerous 
unquestionably Celtic elements, such as the very ethnonyms Celtiberi or 
Celtici, and indeed the rich collection of toponyms ending in -briga (Sego- 
briga, Nertobriga, Conimbriga ...), distributed throughout the central and 
western parts of the peninsula, but it was believed that the Celtic popula- 
tions that introduced them to Hispania had been linguistically and cultur- 
ally dispersed among the Iberian population. 

Gómez-Moreno's ingenious decoding turned out to be capable of demon- 
strating the existence of a plurality of languages written in Palaeohispanic 
script. It was, furthermore, this researcher that, in 1942, for the first time 


? Beltrán et al. 2013. 10 Beltrán 2011. H Beltran 2004. 
12 Humboldt 1821. 
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posited the possible Celtic character of some inscriptions,'? an intuition that 
A. Tovar unequivocally validated in various works, using inscriptions such as 
the rock-carved graffiti of Peñalba de Villastar (Teruel) (Fig. 10.4), which had 
the advantage of being written in the Latin alphabet, and which led him to 
argue the existence of a Celtiberian language.'* Despite such prestigious 
researchers as M. Lejeune, in his 1955 Celtiberia, rapidly accepting Tovar's 
conclusions, the existence of a wholly Celtic language in Hispania still took a 
little longer to be accepted in Europe. The discovery, in 1970, of the first 
Botorrita bronze (Zaragoza) definitively contributed to that acceptance. The 
text was rapidly published and edited in 1980 by A. Beltrán and Tovar 
himself.'? It became the linguistically richest text known in Continental Celtic, 
a position that it has retained until the present day, and conclusively demon- 
strated that in no way had the Celts of Hispania lost their language, thus 
providing scientific evidence for the Celtiberian language. 

Despite that, the Celtic character of the Celtiberians took longer to be fully 
adopted in archaeological circles. This was because, in the 1970s and 1980s, a 
culturalist understanding of the ancient Celts identified them with the La Téne 
archaeological horizon and the social features of the Gauls. At that time, 
moreover, the presence of Celts in Hispania was still understood as the 
product of a relatively recent migratory phenomenon, that is, from around 
1000 gce or a little earlier, similar to the one the Gauls had undertaken in the 
fourth and third centuries sce. This was why, for example, in the major 
exhibition curated by W. Kruta in the Venetian Palazzo Grassi entitled 
I Celti. La prima Europa, the Celts of Hispania occupied a peripheral and 
poorly integrated place in the general dynamic of the exhibition which, despite 
its name, did not focus on the ancient Celts, but on the Gauls and the La Téne 
culture. Unlike them, the Celts of Hispania of the second and first centuries 
BCE had neither druids nor kings; they did not live in large oppida such as 
Bibracte; they did not operate a gold/silver monetary system, but instead 
minted coins of silver and bronze; nor did they share any deity names with 
their northern neighbours. By contrast, they lived in city-states governed by 
magistrates and senates, where citizenship played an important role, as the 
tesserae hospitales demonstrate; they had a distinctive familial structure, which 
is reflected in the hereditary family name; and they shared hardly any material 
features with the La Tène culture.' 

The undoubted status of the Celtiberians of Hispania as Celtic, demon- 
strated by inscriptions such as the Botorrita bronzes as well as their clear 
differences from the La Téne Gauls, has helped to define the conception of Celt 
by emphasizing its essentially linguistic character. At the same time, new 
perspectives question even the supposed central European origin of the Celtic 


13 Gómez-Moreno 1949. 14 Tovar 1949. 15 Beltrán and Tovar 1982. 
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language, suggesting a possible genesis along Europe’s Atlantic facade, whence 
it would have spread towards central Europe.’” 


10.2. THE LANGUAGE 
10.2.1. Definition of Celtiberian 


Celtiberian is a language with a fragmentarily attested corpus. The volume of 
material is small, totalling around 1,100 words. The majority, unfortunately, 
belong to a particular lexical field, onomastics, so many of those words are 
repeated, or are simple variations of the same word. The nature of the texts 
favours the appearance of personal names and city names, which constitute 
the usual content of coin legends,'* graffiti on instrumenta domestica, funerary 
inscriptions, and tesserae hospitales, where it is logical for the name of the civic 
community that issued them to appear, or the owner or maker, the deceased, 
the contracting parties, etc. Not even the longest texts, such as the Botorrita 
bronzes (BB) are free of this preference for onomastics, since the first bronze 
(BBI), some sort of legal regulation, has, on one of its sides, a list of onomastic 
formulae and the third (BBIII) is a list of names with around 195 onomastic 
formulae. 

In brief, the scarcity, the limited variety, the unknown nature in many cases, 
and even the state of preservation of the texts explain their characterization as 
a fragmentarily attested language. This fragmented nature means that our 
linguistic knowledge must also be fragmentary, and that, ultimately, it has still 
not been possible to decipher this language completely. 

Celtiberian, as has already been indicated, is an Indo-European language of 
the Celtic family. This means that it presents a series of linguistic features that 
it shares with languages such as Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, Hittite, Gothic, Lithu- 
anian, ancient Slavic, etc., which are all derived from their mother language, 
Indo-European; at the same time, however, it shares other features and some 
characteristics of its own which gave rise to the formation of a Celtic family. 
This group is classified following a geographical criterion, whether it is 
Continental or insular, and a linguistic one, the evolution of the unvoiced 
labiovelar *k' of Indo-European origin. This is how the groups are conven- 
tionally identified: 


e Q-Celtic (which retains that *k”), within which an Insular Celtic, also 
known as Goidelic or Gaelic, encompassing languages such as Irish 


17 Cunliffe and Koch 2010. 18 See Chapter 13. 
? Trümmersprache, Untermann 1980. 
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(spoken in Ireland), Scottish Gaelic (Scotland), and Manx (Isle of Man), 
which has now disappeared; and a Continental Celtic, under which 
Celtiberian is classified, can be differentiated. 


e P-Celtic (<*k”), represented in its turn by Insular or Brythonic Celtic, 
such as Welsh (spoken in Wales), Cornish (spoken in Cornwall until the 
eighteenth century), and Breton (Brittany); and their Continental rela- 
tives, Gaulish (the language of Cisalpine Gaul, that is, the Po Valley in 
Italy, and of Transalpine Gaul, present-day France), and Lepontic 
(a language attested around the Italian Lakes Como and Maggiore). The 
latter two languages are the two chronologically closest to Celtiberian. 


This classification is above all descriptive, and says very little about the 
historical-linguistic relationships between the languages in existence. In 
effect, the geographical criterion takes into account the antiquity of the 
material, rather than the innovative or conservative character of the language 
in question. In terms of the linguistic criterion, it should be noted that 
although it does give historical-linguistic information, a single feature on 
which to base a classification of this type provides a poor foundation, 
especially when half of the classification depends upon the preservation 
of an archaism and the other half upon the trivial linguistic phenomenon 
of *k” > p, about which scholarly opinion has recently been changing. 
Precisely because of its triviality, and the fact that *k” could have developed 
similarly in neighbouring languages, Sims-Williams suggests that it is feasible 
that the phenomenon may have arisen independently in more than one area, 
or that linguistic contact could have occurred.” There is, nevertheless, no 
evidence for either of the two cases. 

Celtiberian is currently considered an archaic Celtic dialect in both senses: 


e It is a language that has preserved more archaisms within its family than 
others. It does, moreover, seem to be the Celtic language with more archaisms 
than any other Celtic language that is currently known.” It must be noted that 
the fact that a language separated at an early date from its ‘mother’ does not in 
any way guarantee the preservation of a high number of archaisms. The two 
things are obviously related, but one does not necessarily entail the other. 
Taken together, this does not mean that Celtiberian was a sort of Proto-Celtic, 
as proposed by Schmoll.” At most, Celtiberian may be used similarly to the 
way Hittite is currently used in relation to Indo-European, or Mycenaean 
to Greek. 

e It must have separated at a very early date from the original Celtic 
language, Proto-Celtic. This is the conclusion reached by the majority of 
scholars who have studied the process of dialectization in Celtic languages, 


2 Sims-Williams 2007: 227-30. 21 Villar 1997 = 2005. ? Schmoll 1959: 106. 
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whether in its Gallo-Brittonic version,” or in its Insular Celtic version.”* In 
truth, however, as Sims-Williams points out,” establishing this process de- 
pends directly upon knowledge of the (pre)history of the movements of 
populations who spoke those languages, and that is still unclear. Indeed, the 
beginning of the twenty-first century has seen the growth of B. Cunliffe’s 
theory of the Atlantic facade," which proposes a new vision of the Celtic 
world and everything that entailed. 


The existence of different chronological phases (synchronic units) in the 
Celtiberian corpus is argued by De Bernardo," who posits an archaic Celt- 
iberian in contrast to a classical Celtiberian. The most characteristic feature of 
archaic Celtiberian detected by the author is the treatment of *-6, which would 
survive. The evolution that she proposed, however, is not conclusive, and the 
data she presents may be otherwise explained, or are based on problematic 
interpretations. 

In the definition of Celtiberian given in the Introduction, it was stated that 
the Berones, as well as the Carpetani, spoke this language. In fact, it has been 
suggested that the former could have used their own dialectal variant.” The 
information, however, taken from numismatic evidence and six fesserae, is 
rather scant, and even the indirect material containing the Berones own 
ethnonym, toponyms, anthroponyms, and theonyms does not offer a series 
of specific linguistic characteristics that would allow discussion of a Beronian 
dialect to be isolated. 

Prósper proposes two dialectal variants,” one eastern and one north-western 
Arevacan, which would be characterized by the evolution of the sequence 
V(C)tyV- > -V(C)tsV- and the evolution of *-ekt- > *-ext- > -eyt- (or, less 
probably, -é), respectively. It is problematic to accept these without further 
evidence, since the etymologies proposed by the author are not confirmed. 
The Celtiberian corpus, moreover, is still too slim, and contains a large amount 
of portable material, the greater part of which is not well located geographically 
nor well contextualized archaeologically. On balance, more data are needed to 
confirm or reject the reality of these Celtiberian dialectal variants. 

Celtiberian is the only pre-Roman language directly attested in the Iberian 
peninsula which is undoubtedly Celtic. In this respect, the terms Hispano- 
Celtic and Celtiberian may be interchangeable, as indicated by Villar.” The 
indirect evidence, however, above all the onomastic material recorded in 


22 Koch 1992; Schmidt 1977a, 1980, 1986, 1988, 1988a, 2001: 598; or the alternative by 
De Bernardo 2002, 2006, 2007a, 2007b, 2013, for example. 

2% Cowgill 1975; McCone 1996, 2001; Schrijver 1995. 25 Sims-Williams 2007. 
Cunliffe 2010, including his previous works. 
De Bernardo 2011 among other works. 
28 Labeaga and Untermann 1993-4; see also García-Bellido 1999; Villar 1995c: 343-4. 
22 Prósper 2005, 2015. 30 Villar 1999a: 74. 
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Graeco-Roman sources, makes it clear that there were speakers of Celtic in 
other areas of the Iberian peninsula. The existence of this linguistic continuum 
of Peninsular Celtic, whose degree of dialectization it is currently impossible 
to determine, is sufficient reason to reserve the term Hispano-Celtic or, 
alternatively, Celtic from the Iberian peninsula, for this collection of Celtic 
languages in Hispania, rather than simply to equate it with the term Celtiber- 
ian. In other words, Celtiberian is Hispano-Celtic, but not all Hispano-Celtic 
was Celtiberian. 

Given the nature of the evidence of the Palaeohispanic languages, the wisest 
course is to give the term 'Hispano-Celtic', primarily and for the time being, a 
geographical-linguistic meaning, as it is impossible to determine the degree of 
dialectal and even synchronic homogeneity that it comprised. On the possible 
existence of other Celtic languages in the Iberian peninsula, the corresponding 
chapters of this volume should be consulted. 


10.2.2. Celtiberian phonetics and phonology 


Celtiberian's status as a Celtic language can be clearly ascertained through the 
language's phonetic system in which specifically Celtic features can be detect- 
ed, that is, features that it shares only with other Celtic languages and which 
give this family its own status within the Indo-European group. These are: 


1. Treatment of *6: 

1.1. In non-final syllables, *6 > *à. For example, O. Ir. már, modern Welsh 
mawr ‘big’, Gaulish -maros < *maros < *moros (cf. Gr. -uwpos), Cib. 
maromizom [CU.00.02, A-7]. 

1.2. In final syllables, *o > *ú. O. Ir. cú, Middle Welsh ci ‘dog’ < *kú < 
*kwo(n), cf. Skt. sva, Gr. kúwv. For example in Celtiberian, the nom. sg. 
nasal-stems, such as melmu < *-6n [Z.09.01, B-2]; the dat. sg. stems in -o, 
-ui < *-0y; the abl. sg. stems in -o, -uz < *-od; the gen. sg. stems in -o, -um 
< *-6m; and the imperative desinence -tuz < *-tod. 

2. Treatment of *r + K > ri; *] + K > li (where K = occlusive and r, Į = 
syllabic resonants): the clearest example is the development of the root 
*b'rg_ “tall, high, sublime’, which is prolific in toponomy. Cib. nertobis 
[Mon.50] < *hznerto-b"rg"-, Latinized as Nertobriga, sekobirikez 
[Mon.89] < *seg"o-b"rg"-, Latinized as Segobriga. It also appears in 
Gaulish in numerous toponyms in -briga. As an appellative, it is pre- 
served in O. Ir. bri and Welsh bre ‘hill’. 

It is very difficult to find examples with */ in Celtiberian. One possible 
example may be konskilitom [Z.09.01, A-3] < *kon-skl-tó- a verbal 
adjective from the root *skel- ‘to cut’. 
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3. *gW > b: the labialization of only the voiced labiovelar is a Proto-Celtic 
phenomenon; cf. O. Ir. bith, Welsh byd, Bret. bed, Gaulish Bitu-riges < 
*gWi(h)-tu- ‘world (cf. with the same root, *gWih;-wó-s, O. Ir. beu, Welsh 
byw, Bret. beo, Lat. uiuus, Skt. jivah); O. Ir. bó «*g"ow-; Middle Welsh bu; 
Cib. [Z.09.01, A-4] boustom < *gVow-sth;-o- “cowshed’; [Z.09.24, A-2] 
bouitos < *gWow-i-to- ‘cattle path’. 

4, *gwh > *gW: the shift would be Proto-Celtic, and later than *g™ > b. This is 
the deaspiration of the voiced aspirated labiovelar, a phenomenon 
that the whole series of aspirates underwent. The particularly Celtic 
aspect is that there is no fusion of the original *gW and *g"^, but that 
the new voiced labiovelar replaces the original, the results of which can 
be clearly distinguished. Each Celtic dialect later evolved in various 
directions.’ The Celtiberian examples, although not very reliable, 
would comprise the name of the family group kuezontikum [Z.09.03, 
IV-6], if it contains the root *g"ed’- ‘pray, beseech’; the anthroponym 
GVANDOS [TE.17.13b] and [TE.17.19], if it comes from *gW*y- zero 
grade of *gWen- ‘hit, penetrate’; and kortika < *gWortiká < *g"^-, which 
means ‘object of exchange’, cf. Middle Welsh gwarthec ‘cattle’, with 
delabialization of the velar before o, if Schrijver's etymology is correct.” 


5. *p > ¢ > Ø, fricativization and loss of *p in the initial position before a 
vowel or continuant and intervocalic position: this feature is usually 
considered genuinely Celtic, as it is not a common phonetic change. In 
fact, Armenian is the other Indo-European language that alters "p, 
although in a slightly different way. 

On its dialectological value, Sims-Williams has called attention to its 
Pan-Celtic rather than Proto-Celtic character? The data that have 
become available on different Celtic languages** suggest that the *p > 
Ø shift could have had an intermediate stage *¢ (or *h) traceable to 
Proto-Celtic, which would later have been lost in all dialects due to 
contacts developed in different ways, such as a superstratum, parastra- 
tum, or substratum, over greater or lesser periods of time. An example in 
Cib. could be konbouto [Mon.74], for which a reading of [kom-dlouto] 
may be posited, that is, with an unvoiced bilabial fricative as an inter- 
mediate step before the disappearance of p- in the initial position and 
before continuants. 


Other possible examples of *p > @: 


31 cf. McCone 1996: 38ff., with references. ? Apud Wodtko 2000: s.v. 
33 Sims-Williams 2007: 310-11. 
** Cf. Hamp 1977: 7; McCone 1996: 45; Schrijver 1997, for Old Irish; Eska 1998 for Lepontic. 
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*pro- (cf. Lat. pro, Gr. po) > Cib. ro (robiseti [Z.09.01, A-8]), Gaulish 
ro- (Romogillus), O. Ir. ro- (ro-muir ‘ocean’), Welsh ry- (with several 
meanings). 
*pleth;- ‘wide’ > Cib. let- (in letaisama ‘the very wide’ [Mon.68]), 
cf. Gaulish litano-, O. Ir. lethan ‘wide’, from the corresponding 
zero grade. 


*p°ri- (or *prh;i) > Gaulish are- (Aremorici ‘those who are near the 
sea’) O. Ir. air-, Welsh ar-, er-, Cib. are- in arekorata [Mon.52].** 


*(s)uper- (Lat. super, Gr. ómép, Skt. upari) > Cib. VIROS VERAMOS 
[TE.17.18] (« *uper-mmo-, ‘uir supremus); Gaulish [M-302] VER- 
CINGETORIXS, as well as the references in De Bello Gallico 7.4.8ff. 
etc. and beyond anthroponomy uertamaca [L-41], [L-59], uertamica 
[L-60]; O. Ir. for ‘over, on’, Welsh gwor. 


Obviously, Celtiberian has undergone other phonetic transformations, some 
of which it shares with other Indo-European languages, as well as with its 
Celtic sisters, and other changes which are its own. The question that is 
receiving most attention from specialists is the treatment of the original 
sibilant, *s, along with that of the dental occlusives *d, *d". The quantity of 
data and levels (phonetic, phonological, morphological, and graphic), and the 
different approaches of the authors, make it difficult to summarize. 

The main point of discussion among Palaeohispanic scholars in the treat- 
ment of the original Celtiberian *s is in the intervocalic context. Two schools 
or traditions are recognized: 


1. Villar suggested that it underwent a process of sonorization, according 
to which *vowel-s-vowel > vowel-z-vowel.?? For example: alizos [CSB.00.01], 
alizokum [7.00.01] < *aliso- ‘alder’. Its sign in Palaeohispanic script was 
sigma, which was transcribed with z. It would have been a voiced allophone, 
which later could have become a phoneme /z/ or /ð/ due to the evolution of 
occlusive dentals. 

2. Untermann,” nonetheless, believed that in the intervocalic position, the 
original sibilant was retained in Celtiberian. Its graphic expression was there- 
fore san. Those cases (in all positions except the initial position in the word or 
second member of the compound) in which the intervocalic sigma sign 
appears were due to the evolution of a Celtic voiced dental, derived either 
from the Indo-European voiced dental or voiced aspirated dental. Unter- 
mann's transcription as 6 makes perfect sense, since its phonetic content 
would have been that of a voiced interdental fricative. 


35 Cf. Villar 1997: 902 = 2005: 310. 36 Villar 1993; 1995a. 
37 MLH IV, 382-3, 394-6; Untermann 1999a. 
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There is otherwise a certain agreement that the original sibilant was retained 
in all other positions. 

In Celtiberian, there are data which reliably suggest that voiced compo- 
nents in the dental series (and possibly also in the velar series) were 
undergoing a process of articulatory weakening or lenition, which is repre- 
sented to different degrees and which generated different results: inter- 
dental fricative 6 (in intervocalic position and between a sonant and a 
vowel), such as ueizos < *weydos [SP.02.01]; zizonti [Z.09.01, A-7] if 
< *didonti, zizeti [CU.00.02, A-5] < *dideti; burzu [Z.09.03], cf. 
BVRDO. In absolute final position, by contrast, it was neutralized with *-t 
to *-0, a voiceless interdental fricative, cf. usamuz [Mon.72] < *(o)ups-?mod 
and terberez [SP.02.08, B-5] « *trey-b"eret. 

Moreover, the encounter of this sibilant and these dentals with other 
consonants (such as ps-, -ks-, -kt-, -nt-, -nd-, -tyo-, etc.), whose behaviour is 
currently being debated, must be factored into this complex picture. 


10.2.3. Nouns 


Celtiberian presents a characteristic in nominal morphology that makes it 
unique among Indo-European languages: its gen. sg. -o stems, which end in -o, 
rather than the expected Celtic (and Italic) ending -7. There is no consensus to 
explain the origin of this ending? All the evidence points to some kind of 
influence from the pronominal pattern, although it is not clear how. Schmidt 
provides a different explanation, suggesting instead that the ending comes 
from the abl. *-od, as in Slavic and Eastern Baltic. De Bernardo follows this 
idea in various works.?? However, the treatment of the vowel makes it difficult 
to accept this proposal. 

Another feature that, for the moment, is unique to Celtiberian among the 
other Celtic languages is the abl. case. In this, it groups instead with languages 
like Hittite, Old Indian, Avestan, Latin, and Osco-Umbrian. It also uses a 
similar feature to those languages to mark it: the addition of *-d after a vowel 
and the data suggest that it was applied in all stems. It also possesses a loc. sg., 
certainly in o-stems and probably in a-stems. More than questionable is the 
existence of an instrumental case.*° 


?* [t has been studied by Untermann 1967; Hamp 1971; Schmidt 1976, 1977, 1991; Prosdo- 
cimi 1991; Eska 1988; 1989: 160; 1995; Watkins 1999; Eska and Wallace 2001. 

32 De Bernardo 1993; 2002: 97-8; 2003a; 20072, 161-9, etc. 

4 For the sg. in o-stems, Villar 1993-5; 2005: 325; for sg. and pl. a-stems, Prósper 2008a: 
49-55; 2011. 
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Ó-stems 
Sg. Celtiberian Gaulish Lepontic Old Irish Indo- 
European 
Nom. | lubos [Z.00.01] Zeyopapos SETUPOKIOS fer < *wiros | *-ós 
VIROS [TE.17.19] | | Licnos RUNELOS 
TRUTIKNOS 
Voc. nate? fir<*wire | *-e 
Acc. | boustom [Z.09.01, | veunrov UINOM fer < *wirom | *-óm 
A-4] CELICNON 
Gen. | aualo [Z.00.01] SEGOMARI RANENI fir < *wirt | *-i 
ATEKNATI KIRATI 
eoxeyyoAatu ATIEKI 
Dat. | ueizui [GU.01.01, -4] | esxuyyopuove TISIUI fiur < *wir- | *-oy 
BeAevov PIUOTIALUI üi 
ALISANV 
Abl. | usamuz [Mon.72] *6d 
Loc. |lutiakei [GU.01.01, - *-oy/-ey 
2] 
gortonei [SP.02.03, - 
5] 
Inst. naritu rissu? *-0? 
Pl. 
Nom TANOTALIKNOI fir « *wirī | *-oy 
LEMOVPOL < *wiroi 
casidani 
Voc firu < *wirüs 
< *wiro-es 
Acc. | matus? [Z.09.01, A- | TAKOS firu < *wirüs | *-óns 
6] sos < *wirons 
tuddus 
Gen. | alizokum [Z.00.01] | neddamon fer < *wirom | *-om 
anderon 
TEUOXTONION 
Dat. | aregoratikubos UVLTIAUIOPOS | feraib < *-ó-b"-o/i 
[GU.01.01, -1] *wiroblis 
Abl. 
Loc. 
Inst. 
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a/a-stems 
Sg. Celtiberian Old Gaulish | New Gaulish Lepontic Indo- 
(Larzac) European 
Nom. | koitina [Z.01.03, I-4] ovewroovra | adiega PALA *-a/a (1) 
kortika [CU.01.01] (1) seuera UENIA 
Acc. | gortikam [GU.01.01, -6] | LOKAN andognam PALAM *-à/am 
toutam [Z.09.24, A-1] paria seuerim 
MONIMAM [SO.05.01] | dexavreu/-v | liciatim 
Gen. | koitinas [Z.09.03, II-51] | TOVTAS paullias *-üs 
aAucovreas adiegias 
Dat. | ailai? [SP.02.08, A-6] | eoxeyyas — | ALISIIA SLANIAI |*-āy 
BnAnoopu UERKALAI 
Abl. | arekorataz [Mon.52] *-ad 
Loc. 
Inst. brixtia? 
Pl. 
Nom. licuias? indas ueronadas *-ü + es 
brictas? 
Acc. |listas? [Z.09.01, A-7] *-áns 
Gen. | otanaum [Z.09.01, A-4] bnanom / *-à-0m 
mnanom 
Dat. vapavoaBo 
Abl. 
Loc. 
Inst 


These stems have a complexity in Indo-European languages that becomes 
even greater in Celtic languages. The first difficulty lies in the length of the 
final vowel of the nom. Old Irish has d-stems, such as túath < *toutá < *touteh, 
‘tribe’ and á-stems, such as ben < *bená < *gWénh, ‘woman’. In principle, it is 
not possible to determine the length of the vowel in Celtiberian, Gaulish (the 
examples given here are taken from Lambert LG: 56, who considers them 
á-stems), and Lepontic. 

Old Irish and Gaulish have a mix of stems ending in -à (< *-eh;) / -1 (< *-ihz), 
which gives them their own identity within the Indo-European linguistic 
spectrum. The latter are perhaps represented in Celtiberia in nom. sg. by kari 
[Z.09.03, III-59] and launi [Z.09.03, II-5] and [TE.03.01, -3/4], for example. The 
former appear in numerous toponyms and anthroponyms, such as uirouia 
[Mon.71], aunia [Z.09.03, III-27], sikeia [Z.09.03, II-47], etc. 
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i-stems 
Sg. Celtiberian Gaulish Lepontic Old Irish 
Nom. | bintis [Z.09.01, B-1, etc.] VALAVOATILS uvamokozis | súil < *siilis 
genis [GU.01.01, -5] MARTIALIS 
kentis [7.09.03] 
Acc aratim [Z.09.01, A-10] ratin súil < *sülim 
VCVETIN 
Gen. | luzeis? [Z.09.24, A-7] súlo, súla < *sülos 
Dat. | genei [GU.01.01, -1] kpeure suil’ < *süley 
ENIOROSEI [TE.17.03, -1, -4] | VCVETE 
GENTE [SO.05.02] 
Abl. |bilbiliz [Mon.73] 
Loc. 
Inst 
Pl. 
Nom vitoBpoyes suili « *sülis « -ey-es 
Acc stili < *sülins 
Gen. |kentisum [Z.09.03, III-24] BRIVATIOM súile < *sülyom 
Dat. súilib < *sialib’is 
Abl. 
Loc. 
Inst 
ü-stems 
Sg. Celtiberian Gaulish Lepontic Old Irish 
Nom dayodtous mug < *mogus 
Aovyous 
ESVS 
Acc mug « *mogum 
Gen mogo « *mogows 
Dat. | LVGVEI [TE.17.03, -3 and -6] | rapavoov mug < *mogu? 
gussou 
Abl. | karauez? [Mon.66] 
Loc. 
Inst 
Pl. 
Nom LVGOVES? mogae < *mogew-es 
Acc mugu « *moguns 
Gen. | EDNOVM? [TE.17.07] mog(a)e 
Dat. mog(a)ib « 
*mogobhis 
Abl. 
Loc. 
Inst 
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n- and r-stems 
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Sg. Celtiberian Gaulish | Lepontic Old Irish Indo- 
European 
Nom. | melmu [Z.09.01, B-2] (1) | kovvov brú < *bruson | *(-) 
abulu [Z.09.01, A-11] FRONTV 
kar [CU.01.01], etc. (2) | duxtir TEU? athair 
CAAR [SE.03.01] matir 
Acc. broinn *-m 
materem? athair 
Gen. | melmunos [Z.09.01, B-1] bronn *-ós 
abulos [Z.09.01, B-2] 
tuateros [Z.09.03, III-24] athar 
Dat. |terkininei? [TE.03.01, -1] PIUONEI brit *-(e)i 
athair 
Abl. |oilaunez [Mon.56] *-éd 
Loc. 
Inst. *-0? 
Pl. 
Nom *-es 
tuate+es [Z.09.03, II-40] athair 
Acc. *-ns 
aithre /athra 
Gen. | eskeninum? [Z.09.03, 02] *-om 
|o pov aithre/athrae 
Dat. *-o-b^-os 
*.9-b!'-is 
porpeBo | ARIUONEPOS | aithrib/ 
atrebo athraib 
Abl. 
Loc. 


Inst. 
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Occlusive stems (nt-stems included) 


Sg. Celtiberian Gaulish Lepontic | Old Indo- 
Irish European 
Nom. | nertobis [Mon.50] -peré —— rí *-g 
teiuoreikis? [GU.01.01, -8] | -puys 
-RIX 
Acc. | tirikantam [Z.09.01, A-1] | —— —— ríg *m 
Gen. | tokoitos [Z.09.01, A-1] andernados? —— ríg *-os 
tirikantos [Z.09.24, A-3] 
stenio(n)tes [AUD.04.01] 
Dat. |tokoitei [Z.09.01, A-4] ia yovpevyt —— ríg *-(e)i 
STENIONTE [SO.05.01] ATEMAYOVTL 
EPADATEXTORICI 
Loc. | —— —— —— —— 
Abl. |sekobirikez [Mon.89] —— —— —— *-ed 
Inst | —— —— —— —— 
Pl. 
Nom. | aleites? [Z.09.01, A-11] —— —— ríg *-es 
Acc, |—— Biturigas SITES? | riga *-üs 
Lingonas 
Gen. | —— == == ríg *-om 
Dat |—— —— —— rigaib | *-o-b/-is 
Abl | —— e —— — 
Loc. | —— == —— —— 
Inst. | —— GOBEDBI —— —— |i 


1. The largest group of nasal-stems are masc. anthroponyms. These anthro- 
ponyms present two types of stems:*? 


Type I: with a lengthened grade vocalism in nom. and gen., nom. melmu 
< *-ün < *-ón, gen. melmunos < *-ün-os [Z.09.01, B-1]; nom. letontu 
[SP.02.04], gen. letontunos [Z.09.03, II-60], etc. 


Type II: with a lengthened grade in the nom. and zero-grade suffix in the 
gen., nom. abulu, gen. abulos [Z.09.01, B-2] < *abullos < *abul-n-os;? nom. 
statulu [Z.09.03, 1-3], gen. statulos [Z.09.03, III-26]. 

oilaunu [Mon.56], burzau [Mon.48] (Borja, Zaragoza) turiazu 
[Mon.51] (Tarazona, Zaragoza), tabaniu [Mon.90], tamaniu [Mon.79] 
are nom. sg. of toponyms. 


2. An extremely common word in Celtiberian tesserae. The spelling CAAR 
seems to indicate a lengthening in the nom. *kar. 


*! Jordán 2001. 22 Motta 1980: 130-1. 
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10.2.4. Adjectives 


The best attested adjective is undoubtedly the denominal adjective with three 
endings, with the suffix -ko-, also clearly of Indo-European origin.** The most 
common use of the suffix -ko- found so far is the creation of adjectives 
from toponyms, for example in aratikos, areikoratikos [Mon.61], belaiskom 
[Mon.80], etc., in nom. sg. masc. and neut.; uetitanaka - kar [Z.04.02], uirouiaka 
- kar [P.03.01], TVRIASICA - / CAR [P.01.01], etc. in nom. sg. fem.; aregorati- 
kubos [GU.01.01, -1], akainakubos [Z.09.01, A-9] (both in dat.-ab. pl.), korto- 
nikum [SP.02.01], and kolounioku [Mon.67] (both in gen. pl.) from Arecorata, 
Acaina, Cortonom or Cortona, and Clunia. Adjectives are also derived from 
anthroponyms, such as abulu [Z.09.01, B-4, -8] — abulokum [IB.01.01, -2]. 
There are derivations from appellatives, such as kustaikos [Z.09.01, A-7] from 
kusta [Z.09.01, A-5] and kortika [CU.01.01] from korta [SP.02.08, B-2], which 
can also form a family name such as tirikantam [Z.09.01, A-1] — tirikantanko 
[Z.09.03, IV-10]; mutur — MVTVRRA > muturiskum [Z.09.03, I-16]. 

This -ko- suffix can present the following forms, ordered from greatest to 
least frequency of appearance: -iko-; -oko-; -sko-; -ako-; -ioko-; -nko-; -iako-; 
-uko-; -rko-;-aiko-; -eko-; -ieko- (ordered according to the frequency of ap- 
pearance until 2001).** There are also examples of other Indo-European 
suffixes, such as -yo-, -o-, -no-, -ro-, -lo-. 

No form of an adjective in comparative grade has yet been confidently 
identified; there is, however, a series of words that seem to present a formation 
of the superlative in the forms *-°mo- (or -mmo-); *-(i)s-°mo- (or -is-mmo-): 
VERAMOS [TE.17.18] from *uper-, in VIROS VERAMOS = ‘uir supremus’; 
usama [SO.06.02, -2] from *(oJups- “above”; sekisamos [Mon.69]: on *sego- 
‘victory’ referring to the city ‘the highly victorious’; segisamaka [TO.02.01], 
derived from the former; letaisama [Mon.68] from "pleth;- “extend, spread’. In 
this, Celtiberian has a very similar, if not identical, formation to Latin. 


10.2.5. Verbs 


Once again due to the characteristics of Celtiberian textual transmission and 
the fact that it is not a fully deciphered language, the easiest way to detect 
personal verb forms is unquestionably to focus on the desinences.* Analysis 
of these forms confirms that Celtiberian did not make the distinction between 
absolute and conjunct flexion that is found in Insular Celtic. Instead, it follows 


43 cf. Villar 1995b: 121-52; Villar and Jordán in Villar et al. 2001: 155-90; Rubio 2001. 

44 See Villar and Jordan in Villar et al. 2001: 174, for different tables and results. 

% Most of the bibliographical references for this section can be found in: Wodtko 2000; 
Jordan 2004; Rubio 2013. 
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the more genuinely Indo-European pattern of primary versus secondary 
desinences to indicate present versus past tense.** 

A more complex question is the identification of other verbal morphemes 
used to express other verbal categories, such as the exact tense (for example, 
future), the mood (indicative, subjunctive, optative, and imperative), or 
the aspectual form (present, aorist, or perfect forms). Of all these categories, 
perhaps the best identified are some forms of imperative, which are con- 
sidered such because of the appearance of the desinence -tuz < *-tod 
(cf. Lat. -tod » -to). There are also several forms with a possible subjunctive 
mark -à-. More debated are some possible -s- marks (future? subjunctive?) 
or -bi- marks (future?). 

Among the forms considered verbal are also preverbs, such as ambi-, kom-, 
es-, ro-, ter-, to-, ti-, and uer- (see prefixes and adverbs), but they do not seem, 
for the moment, to have any other function than their own semantic one of 
modifying the meaning of the verb without the preverb. 


e Verb forms with the primary desinence *-ti, third sg. active voice: ambiti- 
seti [Z.09.01, A-5], etymologically related to ambitinkounei [Z.09.01, A-6]; 
asekati [Z.09.01, A-6]; auzeti [Z.09.01, A-10]; kabizeti [Z.09.01, A-3]; 
kuati [Z.09.01, A-8]; robiseti [Z.09.01, A-8]; SISTAT [TE.17.03, -6]; 
susati [Z.04.01]; uerzoniti [Z.09.01, A-3]; zizeti [CU.00.02, A-5], seems 
to be the sg. counterpart of zizonti. 


Verb forms with the secondary desinence *-t, third sg. active voice: *-t 
would become -6, which would be expressed in script with sigma <z>. For 
this reason, this section should perhaps include forms such as kombalkez 
[Z.09.01, A-1] and, with a degree of caution, [Z.09.24, A-2]; tegez 
[GU.01.01, -7]; auz [TE.04.01] and [SP.02.04], cf. auzeti; terberez 
[SP.02.08, B-4]. 


Verb forms with the primary desinence *-nt third pl. active voice: aranti 
[Z.09.24, A-4]; bionti [Z.09.01, A-7]; CABINT [Z.02.01, -7] (Jordán 
2014); toruonti [Z.09.24, B-7]; zizonti [Z.09.01, A-7], cf. zizeti. 

Verb form with secondary desinence *-nt third pl. active voice: atibion 
[Z.09.24, A-5]. 

Verb forms with secondary desinence *-nto third pl., middle voice: auzanto 
[Z.09.03, 01], cf. auzeti; esianto [SP.02.08, A-2]. 

Verb forms with primary desinence first pl.?: ruzimuz [Z.09.01, A-11]; 
COMEIMV [TE.17.03, -4]. Their analysis as verb forms is very uncertain. 
Verb forms with third sing. imperative desinence *-tod: bizetuz [Z.09.01, A-5]; 
oisatuz [Z.09.01, A-7]; tatuz [Z.09.01, A-8, -10] and [CU.00.02, B-2]; tinbi- 
tuz [Z.09.01, A-6]; usabituz [Z.09.01, A-5]; sekubituz [CU.00.02, A-6]. 


4 


a 


cf. Gorrochategui 1994a: 319-23; Villar 1997: 933 = 2005: 338-46. 
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e Verb form with *-ntor, third pl. middle voice?: Some have sought to see 
nebintor [Z.09.01, A-10] as such. 


In addition, the following have been considered verb forms with a greater or 
lesser degree of confidence: [Z.04.01] Monreal de Ariza spindle whorl, as; 
[SP.02.01] Arekorata tessera, ata; [CU.00.02] La Manchuela lead sheet: esokez 
(A-3), tako (A-8); [SP.02.08] Res bronze: esozeres (A-1), esianto (A-2), 
lameiste (A-3), tunares (B-1), auzares (B-2 and 6); [SP.02.03, -4] Cortono 
bronze and [TE.03.01, -3 and -5] Torrijo bronze: tures, [Z.09.01] neito (A-8), 
uze (A-9). 

Celtiberian has a series of forms terminating in -unei which have been 
considered verbal nouns or infinitives with a greater or lesser degree of 
certainty. There is no consensus about the origin of this ending. The forms 
are: ambitinkounei [Z.09.01, A-6], related to the form ambitiseti [Z.09.01, A- 
5]; taunei, tizaunei, uertaunei [Z.09.01, A-2]; and usimounei [Z.09.24, A-6]. 

Participles or passive verbal adjectives with the morpheme -to- have also 
been found: litom [Z.09.01, A-1 and A-2 (x3)], whose etymology is once 
again obscure, but whose meaning must be something like ‘lawful’, as may 
be deduced from its position at the beginning of the first bronze tablet 
from Contrebia Belaisca; sleitom and konskilitom [Z.09.01, A-3], which 
agree (in the neut. gender) with silabur (‘silver’). Perhaps titas [Z.09.01, 
A-7] may also fall into this category. More problematic is the form listas 
[Z.09.01, A-7]. 

In the fifth line of the Novallas bronze [Z.02.01, -5], AVDINTVM, which 
may be the gen. pl. of the active present participle, cf. auzeti (Jordan 2015), is 
recorded. In the third line of the same text the word DVNDOM appears. 
This word is surprising in the Celtic family for an unusual reason. It points to 
the formation of a gerund or gerundive, with a -nd- morpheme, which, with 
this function, has until now been ‘reserved’ for the Latin gerund and ger- 
undive, and the Oscan and Umbrian gerundive.” 


10.2.6. Pronouns 


In the field of pronouns, no personal form has as yet been identified with 
confidence. 

Until the discovery of the fourth Botorrita bronze, it was believed that the 
generalization of the *so-/*sá- stem in the declension of demonstratives was a 
characteristic specific to the Celtic languages, which Celtiberian also shared, in 
contrast to the heteroclisis in other languages *so-/*to- (cf. Gr. 6, 7, 76, but 
archaic Lat. sum, sam). 


27 Jordán 2014a. 
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In Celtiberian, the forms that indicated a unified paradigm of *so, *sá were: 
so [GU.01.01, -3], nom. or gen. sg. masc.; sa [GU.01.01, -7], nom. sg. fem.; soz 
[Z.09.01, A-2], nom. sg. neut. « *sod; SAM [Z.02.01, -7], acc. sg. fem.; soisum 
[Z.09.03, 02]: gen. pl. masc. or neut.; saum [Z.09.01, A-8] < *sa-óm, gen. pl. 
fem.; somei [Z.09.01, A-8] « "so-(s)m-ei, loc. sg. masc. or neut; somui 
[Z.09.01, A-7] < "so-(s)m-oi, dat. sg. masc. or neut. 

On the one hand, however, there seems to be a form of a demonstrative 
stem *to, in [Z.09.24] tas (gen. sg. fem., nom. pl. fem., or acc. pl. fem.), and, on 
the other, forms of a *sto- stem, sdam [GU.01.01, -6], acc. sg. fem., and stena 
[Z.09.01, A-3, -6]. This form could be related to iste [Z.09.01, A-9 and -11], 
which has also been considered a disjunctive or contrastive particle. If [sdam] 
should be read on the Luzaga bronze, it may perhaps be a pronominal form 
related to the Insular article *sindos, -a. The same would be true of stena, but 
on the first Botorrita bronze it is impossible to determine whether [stena] or 
[sdena] should be read. 

The forms believed to belong to the relative pronoun paradigm are: ios 
[Z.09.01, A-10], [Z.09.24, A-7], nom. sg. masc.; ia [Z.09.03, 01], nom. sg. fem. 
or nom. acc. sg. neut.; iom [Z.09.01, A-5, A-7, A-10], [Z.09.24, B-4], possibly acc. 
sg. masc.; ias [Z.09.01, A-8], acc. pl. fem.; iomui [Z.09.01, A-7], dat. sg. masc.? 

All the forms seem to belong to the same paradigm, that of the *yo/ye stem, 
which has complete flexion in Indo-Iranian, Greek, Baltic, and Slavic, with the 
distinguishing features that in Greek and Indo-Iranian it functions as a 
relative, whereas in Baltic and Slavic it does so as an anaphor: Skt. yas, yd, 
yad, Gr. ős, 7, 6, Lith. jis, ji, O.C.S. jize, jegoze. 

The other stem used in Indo-European languages as a relative, *kWe/ 
kWo, *kVi (cf. Lat. qui, quae, quod) could exist in the formation of kuekue- 
tikui [SP.02.08, A-1], which seems to be a dat. sg., in a formation of 
the Latin type quisquis, Oscan pispis, Hit. kuiskuis. oskuez [Z.09.01, A-3 
and -4] also seems to be indefinite, although the analysis for this is more 
controversial. 


10.2.7. Numerals, adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions 
and particles, prefixes and preverbs 


10.2.7.1. Numerals 


The words which have a numeral aspect are kantom [Z.09.01, A-4] ‘hundred’, 
tiris [Z.09.01, A-6] ‘three’, and sues [Z.09.01, A-5] ‘six’. 


10.2.7.2. Adverbs 


There is a consensus in considering the word sua [Z.09.01, A-1] < *swa, an 
adverb, from the root *swe-/swo, ‘in this way, thus’. 
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In [Z.09.24, A-1] entor appears, in the syntagm entorkue toutam ‘and the 


settlement within’, rather than ‘within the settlement’. 


> 48 


Other possible adverbs are tamai, temei, uze, aiuizas, in [Z.09.01, A-3, -8, 
-9, and -11], and augis [GU.01.01, -2]. 


10.2.7.3. Prepositions 


eni < *h,en(i): dative preposition; cf. Lat. in, Gr. ëv, Osco-Umbrian en, 
Goth. in. 

entara [Z.09.01, A-9]: accusative preposition; cf. Lat. intra and Skt. antará 
< *h,ent(e)ra. 

es should be compared with Lat. ex, Greek éé, éx. Dative preposition. 
DV: dative preposition, < *do, cf. O. Ir. do, du, Old Welsh di, Middle 
Welsh y, Cornish de ‘to, towards’ (zu in German, to in English), and 
surely in the Gaulish form duci ‘and’. 


10.2.7.4. Conjunctions and particles 


-kue < *-kWe: an enclitic copulative conjunction; cf. Lat. -que, Skt. ca, Gr. 
re, etc. It appears frequently in [Z.09.03] and [Z.09.24]. 

ekue [TE.03.01, -8, -9, -10] and ECQVE [Z.02.01, -4] « *et-kVe: a strong 
coordinating conjunction, equivalent to the Gaulish, etic « *eti-kWe. 

ne: a negative conjunction-particle; cf. Lat. ne-, Skt. ná, Gr. ve-, etc. The 
combination of ne and kue is nekue [Z.09.01, A-1 and A-2]. 


-ue < *we: an enclitic disjunctive conjunction; cf. Skt. va, Hom. 17-(r)-é Lat. - 
ue, etc. For example [Z.09.01, A-4, -5] boustomue makasiamue ailamue. 


uta: a non-enclitic copulative conjunction; cf. Vedic uta. [Z.09.01, A-3 
and -4] uta oskuez stena uerzoniti ...uta oskuez boustomue makasia- 
mue ailamue ambitiseti...[TE.13.03, -2] ENIOROS+I VTA TIGINO 
T+ATVNEI..., and [Z.09.24, A-9 and B-2] although the syntactic con- 
text is missing. 


10.2.7.5. Prefixes and preverbs 


ambi- < *mbi < *hyn-b'i ‘around’: cf. Skt. abhi, Gr. audi, Lat. amb-, am-, etc. 
are-/arei-: the form are- could come from *p°ri- or *prhai. 

kom-: cf. Lat. cum. 

eni-: cf. proposition eni. 


28 Villar and Jordán in Villar et al. 2001: 119-29. 
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es-: < *eg"s- ‘of, from’. 

oi-: cf. Gr. óm:00ev, Lat. ob. 

e ro- < *pro-: cf. Skt. prá, Gr. mpd, Lat. pro. 
e ti-: cf. Lat. de. 

e uer-: cf. Gr. úrép, Lat. s-uper. 

us- < *uks- « *ups-: ‘above’. 


10.3. THE PERSONAL ONOMASTIC FORMULA 


The identification of people in Celtiberian was carried out with a personal 
name (PN) which, in certain contexts, may appear alone, for example in some 
graffiti, but which is usually accompanied by a family name (FN). This latter 
feature is characteristic of the Celtiberian personal onomastic formula which, 
in the ancient Mediterranean, it only shared with the Romans, Etruscans, and 
other peoples in the Italian peninsula. The FN is usually derived from a PN 
with the suffix -ko, preceded by a vowel (i, o, a), and it is generally expressed in 
the gen. pl. with the desinence -um (thus, for example, tirtanikum, derived 
from tirtanos). In the most complete and formal variants, these two elements 
can be accompanied by the fathers name (F) in the gen. sg. alone, or 
occasionally followed by the word kentis, ‘son’, which is sometimes abbrevi- 
ated. This process appears to be the product of Roman influence, whose 
onomastic formula commonly abbreviates the words filius/filia (and many 
other words, such as the praenomen), in contrast to Celtiberian, or Iberian, 
epigraphy, in which abbreviations are rare. It is more difficult to establish 
whether Roman influence is also responsible for the incorporation of the 
father's name into the Celtiberian personal onomastic formula, which is 
unusual, and the last element to be incorporated into the formula, as can be 
deduced from its final position. 

There are no differences between the masc. and fem. formulae, apart from a 
different repertoire of personal names. 


PN EN F 

(a) MASCULINE ONOMASTIC FORMULA 

CALAITOS [TE.17.05] 
retukenos uisalikum [SP.02.05] 
lubos kounesikum melmunos [Z.09.01] 
lubos alizokum aualo ke(ntis) [Z.00.01] 

(b) FEMININE ONOMASTIC FORMULA 

munika [Z.09.03, 1.6] 
sura matulokum [Z.09.03, 1.9] 


koitina abokum useizunos [Z.09.03, 11.15] 
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The largest repertoire of onomastic formulae is found in the third Botorrita 
bronze [Z.09.03] in which the most frequent personal names include akuia, 
arkanta, or munika (fem.) and bursu, koitu, likinos, mezukenos, retukenos, 
or terkinos (masc.). Among the family names abokum, ensikum, loukani- 
kum, turumokum, and uiriaskum stand out.*® 

To date, there is only one instance of a city of origin, the Romans’ origo, 
being added to the PN, FN, and F: that found on the slab found in Ibiza: 


PN FN F O 
tirtanos abulokum letontunos belikios [IB.01.01] (Fig. 10.3) 
ke(ntis) 


10.4. CELTIBERIAN EPIGRAPHIC CULTURE 


From the perspective of writing, as has been said, Celtiberia and its cultural 
context made up a transitional area between the Iberian coast, which 
became literate early in the course of the fifth century ace, and the west- 
ernmost and Atlantic regions of Hispania Citerior. These western regions, 
judging by onomastics, also spoke a Celtic language, but remained illiterate 
until the beginning of the Principate and began writing directly in the Latin 
alphabet and language; there is no evidence so far that they wrote in their 
vernacular language except for a very few, somewhat later inscriptions in 
Lusitanian, which come from the centre of Portugal and Extremadura, 
in Spain. 

In Celtiberia, the first written texts appear during the second century 
BCE, at the same time as the penetration of Roman troops into the region 
at the start of that century and, therefore, three centuries later than the 
first Iberian inscriptions from the Mediterranean coast. To judge by the 
early use of certain types of inscription of unequivocally Latin pattern, such 
as the tesserae hospitales or the medium-sized or large bronze tablets, 
for which there is no evidence in the Iberian-speaking region, Roman 
written culture exercised a clear influence over Celtiberian epigraphy. 
Until well into the first century BCE, however, the dominant script in the 
region was a slightly modified variant of the north-eastern semi-syllabary, 
which reveals a clear Iberian component in Celtiberian literacy which also 
appears in the occasional recourse to characteristically Iberian types of 
epigraphy, as in the case of the letter on a lead sheet from Cuenca (Iniesta?, 
CU.00.02) (Fig. 10.1). 


^? Beltrán, de Hoz, and Untermann 1996. 
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Fig. 10.1. Lead sheet from La Manchuela (Cuenca). 
© Alberto Lorrio, with permission of the Junta de Comunidades de Castilla-La Mancha. 


In fact, the arrival of writing in Celtiberia emerged through the triple 
phenomenon of an intensified use of writing, of geographical expansion 
towards the interior, and of the typological diversification that Iberian 
epigraphy experienced from the second century BCE onwards. Among 
its most notable features is the appearance of monumental inscriptions 
intended for public display, previously almost non-existent, which 
appear to reflect a characteristic propensity of Roman epigraphic culture 
of the period. This propensity developed with particular intensity in 
coastal centres such as Emporion (Ampurias), Tarraco (Tarragona), 
Saguntum (Sagunto), or Carthago Nova (Cartagena), whose societies 
were very open, with a clear presence of Italic and Roman emigrants, 
and which were frequently multilingual, as in the case of Emporion, where 
Greek, Iberian, and Latin co-existed, or Tarraco, where Iberian and Latin 
were both spoken.?? 


5° Beltrán 2005. 
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Compared to the Mediterranean coast, the development of public epigraphy 
and written culture in general was much less intense and dynamic in inland 
Iberian regions, and still less so in Celtiberia and its surroundings, where the 
volume of evidence is scarcely more than 200 inscriptions of a certain signifi- 
cance. To this number should be added several hundred more graffiti on 
ceramic vases, many of them single-sign or merely non-graphematic geomet- 
ric marks, and coin legends, which consist of the name of the community that 
issued them, produced in around fifty mints. Altogether, Celtiberian inscrip- 
tions total some 500 texts.?' The chronology of this corpus, which is very 
difficult to identify with precision, spans the period from the middle 
of the second century BCE to the first decades of the first century ce. The 
Latin alphabet was increasingly used from the first century BCE, to which, as 
has been discovered recently, some epichoric modifications were introduced, 
such as that used to mark the second sibilant, using a horizontal diacritic 
stroke below the S.*? 

The Celtiberian epigraphic corpus, despite its relatively modest size, offers 
many elements of interest. Firstly, and from a linguistic perspective, it offers 
extremely valuable comparative material for the study of Celtic languages and, 
in particular, of the oldest attested ones, the so-called Continental ones, 
Gaulish and Lepontic. It contributes to our understanding of these languages 
with some of the longest and most complete texts from a syntactic point of 
view, with the texts on medium-sized and large bronze tablets which come 
above all from Contrebia Belaisca (Botorrita) [Z.09.01; 7.09.03; Z.09.24] 
(Fig. 10.5 and 10.6); there are also other relatively long texts, on smaller bronze 
tablets (Fig. 10.7), on a lead sheet (only one instance) (Fig. 10.1), or carved into 
rock faces (Fig. 10.4). The fact that Celtiberian is Indo-European makes it one 
of the most accessible Palaeohispanic languages, along with Lusitanian, com- 
pared to others which are much less comprehensible due to their linguistic 
isolation, such as Iberian, or because of the difficulties of interpretation and 
text segmentation, such as the language of the inscriptions in the south-west, 
known as “Tartessian’ by some. From the epigraphic perspective, furthermore, 
it provides such characteristic materials as the tesserae hospitales, of which 
no fewer than around thirty are known; it is possible to make a reasonably 
accurate interpretation of their content and function thanks to their simi- 
larity to the Roman tesserae hospitales, which inspired them, and to the 
frequent appearance on them of personal and city names.?? To these texts 
may be added around a dozen stone epitaphs, some sixty-five different coin 
legends (Fig. 10.2), and inscriptions on ceramics of significant interest such 
as, for example, those incised on textile-production implements such as 
spindle whorls. 


51 Beltrán and Jordán 2016. 5? Beltrán et al. 2013. 
55 Beltrán, Jordán, and Simón 2009. 
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The use of writing on durable surfaces in Celtiberia, moreover, presents 
some singular features. In contrast to the previously mentioned large centres 
on the Mediterranean coast, monumental public epigraphy did not take root 
in Celtiberia?^ there are scarcely a dozen known stone epitaphs relating 
to individual burials, usually incised on stelae and usually isolated, except 
in Clunia (Peñalba de Castro), from which there are three, and El Pueyo 
(Belchite), where two fragments have been discovered. Public inscriptions do 
exist, nonetheless, inscribed on medium-sized and large bronze tablets that 
were undoubtedly intended to be displayed: the best-known group is the 
previously mentioned one from Contrebia Belaisca, to which can now be 
added the fragmentary bronze in the Latin alphabet from Novallas. There is 
general agreement that these are regulatory texts issued by the civic author- 
ities, that is, texts of an official nature. The same can be said of the majority of 
tesserae hospitales, which, it has been reliably established, allude to agreements 
contracted with cities, although in this case, given the small size of the support, 
they should be considered private documents that were not obviously destined 
for public exhibition. If to the bronze tablets and the tesserae hospitales are 
added the coin legends, also issued by the city authorities, it emerges that a 
significant proportion of Celtiberian epigraphy, including some of its most 
characteristic types, was of an official nature. This overtly contrasts with 
Iberian epigraphy, in which, apart from coins, no inscriptions issued by the 
authorities have yet been identified. 

From a geographical perspective, differentiated epigraphic areas within 
the Celtiberian territory do not seem to occur, since the most characteristic 
types, the inscriptions on bronze plaques and tablets, and the tesserae 
hospitalis, are distributed throughout the region. This is also true of the 
stone epitaphs, although within this class of inscriptions some local tenden- 
cies can, in fact, be discerned, such as the decorated stelae in Clunia or the 
epitaphs on stone slabs with lines in the interlinear spaces in the easternmost 
area. On the other hand, a discrepancy is indeed observable in the types of 
script, which is evident above all in the signs corresponding to nasals, which 
differ in the westernmost areas (Luzaga type’) compared to the easternmost 
ones (‘Botorrita type’). 

In summary, Celtiberian epigraphy seems to be a low-intensity practice 
with its own characteristics: it was created with little interest in public 
exhibition and a marked presence of civic authorities. It is possible to 
identify both Iberian parallels, above all in the script, but also in the use of 
certain types of inscriptions, and Roman ones, which are particularly visible 
in the official inscriptions on bronze tablets and the tesserae hospitales, also 
bronze. These bronze inscriptions make this metal, almost unknown as a 
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writing medium in the Iberian area, one of the most characteristic supports 
in Celtiberian epigraphy. 


10.5. TYPES OF INSCRIPTIONS 
10.5.1. Coin legends 


Coin legends constitute one of the most autonomous types of inscription in 
Palaeohispanic written culture, since issuing coins responds to specific fiscal 
and economic motives, regulated, moreover, by the Roman provincial 
authorities. There are, in fact, areas such as the north-west of the middle 
Ebro valley that exhibit a large amount of numismatic activity but which, by 
contrast, have scarcely produced any inscriptions on other supports. The 
geographical distribution of Celtiberian mints, nevertheless, broadly coin- 
cides with the distribution of other inscriptions. 

As regards numismatics, issues in the Celtiberian language share the general 
trends of the other mints in Hispania Citerior: coins were of silver and bronze, 
which follows the patterns of the Roman monetary system, and used, on the faces 
that are conventionally called obverse and reverse, a male head and a horseman, 
respectively. Unlike the Iberian area, however, the heads are usually bearded, not 
beardless, and the horseman carries a spear or other kind of weapon, in contrast 
to the Iberian horsemen who frequently carry a palm branch.?? 

The oldest issues date from the first half of the second century sce, for 
example those of sekeiza (Fig. 10.2), and, like the remaining productions of 
coinage in the vernacular language, seem to have come to an end around the 
middle of the first century BCE. 

Celtiberian legends are simpler than the coinage in the Iberian language 
or that produced in the north-west of the middle Ebro valley. Unlike 


Fig. 10.2. Bronze as from sekeiza = Segeda (Mara, Zaragoza). Second half of the second 
century BCE. 


© Pere Pau Ripollés. 
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them, Celtiberian coins usually feature a principal legend on the reverse, 
the face on which the horseman appears, consisting of the name of the 
minting community, expressed either through the toponym (for example 
sekeiza) or through the gentilic (for example ekualakos), which usually appears 
in abbreviated form on the other face, for example se (Fig. 10.2) or e. There are 
no marks of value, names of magistrates, or any other class of legend. 


10.5.2. Monumental inscriptions on stone 


Monumental inscriptions on stone are the most characteristic group within 
the epigraphic culture which, according to all the indications, developed on 
the Mediterranean coast under Roman influence from the second century BCE 
onwards. Within Iberian epigraphy, funerary inscriptions, which in the large 
ports (Emporion, Tarraco, Saguntum) were incised on stone slabs or plaques 
which would form part of monuments of a certain status, are clearly the most 
numerous. In secondary centres and in the interior, however, they tend to be 
inscribed on stelae, often decorated, which did not usually form large groups, 
and which are generally found singly. 

The situation in Celtiberian areas is similar to that of the Iberian interior, but 
with a lesser degree of intensity: there are only around a dozen inscriptions on 
stone, in contrast with the hundred or more in Iberian.” This fact in itself 
demonstrates the poverty of public epigraphic expression in Celtiberia.** The 
phenomenon is clearly related to the limited monumentalization of Celtiberian 
urban centres, of which stone inscriptions are another feature, but it could also 
indicate a lower degree of literacy, or less interest among the social elite (who 
produced this kind of monument) in standing out in their community in this way. 

Significantly, one of the most important Celtiberian epitaphs, that of tirta- 
nos abulokum letontunos ke(ntis) belikios [IB.01.01], that is, Dirtanus, the 
son of Letondo, of the (family of) the Abuloci, from Beligion’, comes from an 
area that is very far away from Celtiberia, the Punic island of Ibiza (Fig. 10.3). 
This epitaph does, however, display formal characteristics, such as a careful 
layout of the text with guidelines in the interlinear spaces which recall not only 
Iberian funerary inscriptions from the Maestrazgo (e.g. in La Iglesuela del Cid, 
Teruel, [TE.19.01-03]), but also pieces from the border regions of Celtiberian 
territory (where Belikiom is usually located, towards Azuara, Zaragoza), such 
as the fragment that recently appeared in El Pueyo (Belchite),?? where another 
has subsequently been discovered. 

From the other extreme of Celtiberia, Clunia (Peñalba de Castro, Burgos), 
comes the only concentration of epitaphs known in the region. Three discoid 


5° Beltrán 2012. 57 Simón 2013. 58 Beltrán and Jordán 2008. 
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stelae decorated with warrior scenes, of which non-epigraphic examples also 
exist, have extremely brief funerary inscriptions which occupy a marginal pos- 
ition around the images [BU.06.01-02].°° A good example of this group is one 
which simply states kaabaarinos ([BU.06.01], the name of the deceased lightly 
inscribed between the hooves of the horseman’s horse: the repetition of the vowel 
after the syllabic signs is understood as the influence of an alphabetical system of 
writing and is interpreted as evidence for a late date, first century BCE. Similar 
features are displayed by the stela that bears the name mukuukaaiau [BU.06.02]. 

Other stone inscriptions come from Torrellas (Zaragoza [Z.01.01]), which is 
lost, and had a complex onomastic formula, Langa de Duero (Soria, [SO.04.01]), 
Trébago (Soria, [SO.02.01]), or El Pedregal (Guadalajara, [GU.06.01]); the latter 
has only one word, of disputed interpretation [- - -]karbizka[- - -]. To these 
should be added the epitaph in the Latin alphabet from Retortillo (Santander, 
[S.01.01]), in the area bordering Cantabria. 


Fig. 10.3. Gravestone from Puig des Molins (Ibiza). 
MAEF archive photograph. 


9? Gorrochategui 2014. 
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10.5.3. Rock inscriptions 


A special mention should be made of group of around twenty inscriptions 
lightly engraved in the Latin alphabet on the rock wall of the open-air 
sanctuary of Peñalba de Villastar (Teruel) [TE.17]. These featured alongside 
inscriptions in Latin which, like the Celtiberian ones, seem to date from the 
end of the first century sce to the start of the first century ce. Apart from 
the so-called “Great Inscription’ [TE.17.03], the texts are rather short, and 
consist of simple onomastic formulae.?' 

Although incised on stone and situated in a place frequented by the public, 
it is difficult to categorize these inscriptions as public and monumental for 
several different reasons. Firstly, they are generally small, although there are 
occasional rare exceptions, such as GVANDOS COTIRIQVM [TE.17.19], 
which is 70 cm long, and of limited visibility, as the so-called Great Inscrip- 
tion' [TE.17.03] (Fig. 10.4) illustrates well: its seven lines occupy an area of 
17 x 42 cm, with letters whose height ranges between 0.6 and 2.5 cm, and it is 
situated, furthermore, at floor level, conditions which make it impossible to 
read the inscription unless the reader is squatting and in close proximity to it. 

Apart from this latter inscription, about whose cultic content there is 
general agreement, the remaining Celtiberian inscriptions are limited to 


o " y^ da oi 


Fig. 10.4. The 'Great Inscription' from Pefialba de Villastar (Teruel). 
Image by Francisco Beltrán. Courtesy of the Museu d'Arqueologia de Catalunya (Barcelona). 


*! Beltrán, Jordán, and Marco 2005. 
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proving visitors’ presence in the place, some of whom seem to have engraved 
their names several times (CALAITOS, GVANDOS, TVRROS). 

A late date is suggested by the use of the Latin alphabet, as well as the co-existence 
of inscriptions in the Roman language which are datable to the Augustan period. 


10.5.4. Inscriptions on bronze tablets and sheets 


The inscriptions on bronze are undoubtedly the most characteristic type of 
Celtiberian epigraphy, a feature which becomes even more prominent when it 
is taken into account that this metal was scarcely used by the Iberians as a 
support surface. 

In practical terms, beyond the use of bronze as a surface, this category of 
inscriptions includes two kinds of documents of very different character in 
epigraphic culture. On the one hand are the inscriptions on medium-sized and 
large tablets, and on the other are those inscribed on small sheets no larger 
than 15 x 16 cm [GU.01.01]. The former are texts intended to be displayed 
publicly, while the latter can be classified as private. 


10.5.4.1. Inscriptions on medium-sized and large tablets 


There are currently only four inscriptions on bronze tablets: the three Botor- 
rita bronzes’ (Z.09.01 = BBI: 10.5 x 40.5; Z.09.03 = BBIII: 52 x 73; Z.09.24 = 
BBIV: (13.7) x (15.9) cm), and the fragmentary Novallas bronze ([Z.02.01] 
(18.1) x (22.5) cm) in the Latin alphabet.* 

Although no agreement exists about the exact content of these texts, there is 
a general consensus that they are regulatory texts issued by the city authorities, 
and it is therefore difficult not to conclude that they were inspired by 
Roman models. In fact, inscriptions on bronze tablets represent the standard 
medium for the formal and enduring display of the decisions taken by the 
Roman senate, assemblies, and magistrates. It is significant that in Botorrita 
(Zaragoza), ancient Contrebia Belaisca, a bronze has been found, the so-called 
Tabula Contrebiensis (CIL I”, 2951a), that bears a judgement of the local senate 
sanctioned by the provincial governor, C. Valerius Flaccus, in 87 Bce, which is 
the same period as that attributed to the Celtiberian bronzes. It has holes for 
display, as does BBIIL which has a hole for suspension, and is also laid out in 
columns like the large Roman bronzes.” 

Contrebia Belaisca, a city destroyed and abandoned in around the 70s BCE, 
has been extensively excavated, and has revealed one of the few groups of 
monuments known in Celtiberia, composed of an adobe building with five 


9? Beltrán et al. 2013. 6 Beltrán, de Hoz, and Untermann 1996. 
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storerooms fronted by a colonnade of Tuscan columns. It is therefore espe- 
cially striking that not a single monumental stone inscription has yet been 
discovered, but in contrast, there are the three bronze tablets intended for 
public display, as BBIII, a document of significant proportions (52 x 73 cm) 
demonstrates in particular. It is equally noteworthy that, given the lack of inscribed 
public monuments in the city, side B of BBI gives a list of fourteen individuals, 
and that the main text of BBIIL laid out across three columns, displays a list 
of around 250 people. The lack of enthusiasm for self-representation among 
the Contrebian élite contrasts vividly with the inclusion of these lists in public 
documents and with the display of official decisions in public places, although the 
precise interpretation of the complex relationships between public and private, 
official and personal is not yet clear.* 


10.5.4.2. Inscriptions on small sheets 


Inscriptions on smaller bronze supports are also characteristic of Celtiberian 
epigraphy, although they seem to belong to the sphere of private communi- 
cation, as they do not appear to be intended for public display. Consequently, 


2 
Fig.10.5. 1. First bronze from Contrebia Belaisca, Botorrita (Zaragoza). Face A. 2. First 


bronze from Contrebia Belaisca, Botorrita (Zaragoza). Face B. 


Museo de Zaragoza. Photo: José Garrido. 


** Beltrán and Jordán 2008. 
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they seem to be more closely related to the practices of common writing than 
public writing. 

This group includes pieces of very small dimensions, such as the Numan- 
tia sheet of 1.5 x 5.2 cm, with the words muko - kaiko [SO.01.01],% 
of unknown function, or the sheet of unknown provenance, measuring 
1.8 x 1.9 cm, with a hole apparently made for suspension, and the words 
letontu / auz - soz, which are interpreted as the text for a votive object to 
which it would have been affixed by one Letondo [SP.02.04]. There are also 
larger objects, such as the fragment of a possible belt plate reused as a writing 
surface measuring 9.3 x (5.5) cm, with a very incomplete text, from Con- 
trebia Belaisca [7.09.02]. 

Some of the sheets present a text of a certain length, such as the Cortono 
bronze [SP.02.03] or the Luzaga bronze [GU.01.01], with five and seven lines 
of text (Fig. 10.7), or even longer, such as that from Torrijo del Campo 
(Teruel) [TE.03.01], with eleven lines, or the so-called “Res” bronze, of disputed 


Fig. 10.7. Bronze from Luzaga (Guadalajara). 
O Real Academia de la Historia (Madrid). 
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authenticity, with thirteen lines distributed across its two faces [SP.02.08]. 
Although the interpretation of these texts is uncertain, several bear indications 
that would classify them as official documents, such as the terms relating to the 
practice of hospitium in the Cortono bronze, those associated with two cities in 
the Luzaga bronze, and other less clear examples in the other pieces, although 
it is impossible to exclude the possibility that they are documents written by 
private individuals. 


10.5.5. Tesserae hospitales 


Tesserae hospitales are small bronze objects usually in the form of a figure, 
generally zoomorphic, which bear an inscription on one of their faces, 
although there are also non-epigraphic examples.°° They constitute the most 
characteristic type of Celtiberian epigraphy, firstly, because of their relatively 
large number (more than thirty pieces are confidently identified), and because 
they are evenly distributed throughout the region. Secondly, they are charac- 
teristic due to the singularity of this type of inscription of clearly Roman 
origin: not only are they unknown in the rest of Hispania, for example in the 
Iberian-speaking area, but Celtiberia also possesses the highest concentration 
in the whole of the western Mediterranean basin, the area in which this type of 
inscription is found. 

The model of these inscriptions is clearly Roman.” This is, in fact, a genre 
of epigraphy for which there is evidence only in Roman Italy and in its areas of 
influence, including two pieces from the south of France and from Sicily, the 
latter of ivory, which were written in Greek and date from the second and first 
centuries BCE, when those territories were already governed by Rome. The only 
noteworthy precedent is provided by seven pieces, also figures but of ivory, 
produced in the Etruscan region around the sixth century sce which, there- 
fore, are not connected to the four Roman bronze pieces found in Italy which 
date from the second and first centuries BCE. Beyond Italy and the two Greek 
examples mentioned, Hispania is the area of highest concentration: as well as a 
non-epigraphic ivory piece discovered in the Punic city of Baria, the Iberian 
peninsula is the origin of seven pieces with Latin text and more than thirty 
Celtiberian ones.°* 

The four Latin fesserae from Italy, all datable between the third century and 
the middle of the second century scr, are bronze objects in the shape of rams’ 
heads or dolphins, which tersely record the names of the contracting parties, 
except for the tessera from Fundi, which has a longer and more articulate text. 
In two cases, only one of the parties appears (CIL I’, 23 and 828), while both 
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figure in the other two cases. The Roman participants all seem to be of 
senatorial background, or at least the names and chronology of the pieces 
make this identification likely. Of the two examples that mention both parties, 
one shows the pact between a Roman, T. Manlius T. f., and a Marsian noble 
T. Staiodius N(umeri) f. (CIL I’, 1764), while the other, with a mutilated text, 
connects a Roman whose name is fragmentarily preserved with the city of 
Fundi (CIL 1, 611). The latter, as well as contracting a pact of hospitium, 
seems to invoke the protection of the Roman as patronus, although this term is 
not mentioned specifically. 

The Latin inscriptions of Italy, therefore, record two types of agreement: 
one merely of hospitium, that is, a private agreement between two individuals 
who promise to render one another a series of services such as hospitality, and 
another which implies a public hospitium which, to judge by certain literary 
references, entailed the concession of certain privileges by the city to the 
individual, notable among which is honorary citizenship. 

The Latin fesserae hospitales from Hispania present some innovations 
compared to their Italic models. These pieces, which are difficult to date, 
seem to span from the beginning of the first century sce to the first decades 
of the following one, and can be divided into two groups: the tesserae in the 
form of figures which laconically state the name of one of the parties, and 
tesserae on rectangular sheets with undulating borders, in one case, in the form 
of a pig, with longer texts that involve a city and record both parties. In all 
verifiable cases, one of the parties is an inhabitant of Hispania who spoke 
Celtic. The former, which are single-sided, mention a Roman citizen (CIL I’, 
3465, province of Teruel; HEp 3, 1993: 373, Fuentes Claras, Teruel) or an 
indigenous inhabitant of Hispania (CIL I’, 2825, Cáceres el Viejo) accompan- 
ied by references to the hospitium or the tessera hospitalis. There is, further- 
more, a piece on a bronze sheet with undulating borders associated with the 
city of Caurium (Coria, Cáceres), represented by a magistratus with a ver- 
nacular name, Turus, which is well attested for example at Peñalba de Villas- 
tar. The bilateral tesserae are all dated to the beginning of the Principate and 
are on sheets with undulating borders or, in one instance, in the shape ofa pig, 
and come from the province of Palencia. Two of them, from Paredes de Nava, 
record a pact between a city and an individual: in one instance, Palantia, 
represented by a magistratus, and an Intercatiensis called Acces Licirni f. 
(CIL II, 5763), and in the other, between the city of Intercatia and the citizen 
of Turiaso, M. Titius Fronto. Both contain references to hospitium, and the 
latter further establishes that Fronto should enjoy the same ius and lex as the 
Intercatienses (AE 1999, 922). This concession of civic rights appears even 
more clearly in the pig-shaped tessera from Herrera de Pisuerga, an opistho- 
graphic piece from 14 ce, which details on its two sides the same pact from the 
perspective of each party: the city of Maggauia, of unknown location, and 
Amparamus - Nemaioq(um), of Cusabura (also of unknown location), who, in 
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addition to establishing a pact of hospitium, also explicitly receives the ciuitas 
honoraria of Maggauia (AE 1967, 239). 

This long digression on the Latin tesserae hospitales makes it possible to 
establish an interpretative framework suitable for the Celtiberian tesserae, 
since the Latin documents originate from the same area and date from the 
same period as the Celtiberian ones and, furthermore, not only concern 
indigenous parties, but also sometimes concern exclusively Celtic parties.’° It 
does, moreover, offer a potential response to one of the most characteristic 
features of the Celtiberian tesserae, which is the appearance of references to 
cities in the overwhelming majority of these texts. This makes it possible, in all 
probability, to identify the indigenous documents as pacts in which a city grants 
local citizenship to an individual who comes from a different community. 

Materially, the Celtiberian tesserae can be of two types: round-bodied 
figures which are generally zoomorphic (bear, pig, bull, fish, horse, bird...) 
or in the form of clasped hands, and tablets with undulating borders or which 
are zoomorphic."' 

The most dominant form is the single-sided one which only records the 
name of the city, generally its gentilic accompanied by the terms kar or 
kortika, the first of which is usually interpreted as the reference to the 
agreement, or to the fessera, and the second to its official nature, as in the 
cases of [SP.02.02] and [CU.01.01]: libiaka and libiaka kortika kar, con- 
cerning Libia (Fig.10.8). Others refer to known cities such as Segobriga 
(sekobiriza [SP.02.43]), Virouia (uirouiaka [P.03.01]), Turiaso (TVRIASICA 
[P.01.01]), Arcobriga (ARCOBRIG[- - -] [Z.04.03]), or (Vxama) Argaela (AR 
[G]AILICA [P.02.02]), or yet to be identified ones: uetitanaka [7.04.02], 
oilaunika [SP.02.27] ... 

There are, however, also several examples of bilateral formulae, such as the 
tessera in the Fróhner Collection [Z.00.01] (Fig. 10.9), which records the pact 
between Contrebia Belaisca and lubos alizokum aualo ke(ntis), or that from 
La Caridad [TE.04.11], between Termes and lazuros kosokum. 

Another group that presents less transparent texts, in which the reference to 
the city is not always evident, should also be noted, as well as a small group 
that refer exclusively to individuals, such as retukenos uisalikum [SP.02.05], 
or to a family, such as atulnkum (perhaps atulikum [CU.00.01]). 

Beyond their general interpretation, the Celtiberian tesserae hospitales pose 
several problems of comprehension, compounded by the proliferation in 
recent decades of counterfeit examples which cast a shadow of doubt over a 
substantial part of the corpus. 

Whatever the case, these inscriptions highlight the adoption of an epigraph- 
ic form of Roman origin, of whose two varieties, pacts of hospitium between 
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Fig. 10.8. Tessera representing a bull; outer face (right), inner face (left). Fosos de 
Bayona (Cuenca). 
© Real Academia de la Historia (Madrid). 


Fig. 10.9. The Fróhner Tessera; outer face (left), inner face (right). Dextrarum iunctio. 
Province of Zaragoza. 
O Real Academia de la Historia (Madrid). 
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individuals and pacts between a city and an individual which endowed local 
citizenship, the Celtiberians, significantly, tended to choose the second. This 
fact emphasizes not only the importance of civic status within these commu- 
nities, but also, above all, the capacity to establish civic links between different 
communities, despite occasionally being of different ethnicities, connections 
which were undoubtedly facilitated by a shared language and culture.” 


10.5.6. Letter on a lead sheet 


This genre of text is characteristic of the Iberian region and, like its Greek 
models, comprises letters, contracts, or commercial or economic documents. 
Only one example of this genre is known in Celtiberian, which comes from 
Castillejo de Iniesta, in the province of Cuenca, an area that borders culturally 
Iberian territory [CU.00.02]. The formal characteristics and the text of this 
document, which, once written, would have been folded for sending, confirm 
its interpretation as a commercial letter: the name of the addressee is written in 
one of the quadrants that would have been visible from the outside, and it 
contains the word silabur, for which the meaning ‘silver’ has been convin- 
cingly postulated. 

It is a private text in common writing, and is preserved because it was 
inscribed on lead. Other similar documents must have existed on perishable 
supports, including wax tablets, since at least one stylus is known, as yet 
unpublished, with a Celtiberian inscription. 


10.5.7. Inscriptions on instrumenta 


Inscriptions on instrumenta, in particular on ceramic vessels or objects, 
comprise the overwhelming majority of the Celtiberian corpus. If inscriptions 
of only one sign are taken into account, the number is around 400, although it 
is sometimes difficult to establish whether the sign is actually graphematic, 
corresponding to an abbreviation, or simply a geometric sign that is coinci- 
dentally in the form of a letter. 

The majority of these inscriptions are graffiti, incised post cocturam, and 
can be identified as marks of ownership. Among these, the Numantia group 
stands out; this includes texts of various signs with the peculiarity that all the 
names recorded are formed with the suffix -ko, and may refer to family names 
(nouantikum [SO.01.03], elatunako [SO.01.04], mautiko[- - -] [SO.01.08]), a 
fact which is reiterated on a graffito from La Caridad de Caminreal (kambar- 
okum [TE.04.02]). This could identify these vases as being for family use, and 
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signify their use in banquets or collective ceremonies. In other cases, the 
interpretation of the text has been more problematic, such as on the oinochoe 
from La Caridad in scriptura continua beskuauzuetikubos [TE.04.01], which 
some have sought to read as an offering or dedication. 

Most graffiti on ceramics, however, are composed of just one sign, and on 
occasions it is difficult to distinguish whether the graffiti are letters or geo- 
metric signs, although in both cases their function seems to be that of marking 
property, when the archaeological context is clear. This is the case, for 
example, in the houses that pre-date 154 sce, excavated in the city of Segeda.”* 
At this early date, the marked ceramics largely present geometric lines which do 
not resemble any sign, or which do resemble signs corresponding to ta (a cross), 
to u (an arrow pointing upwards), or to ko (two superimposed inverted 
triangles). Whether they be letters or simply signs, they are significant because 
their concentration in certain domestic spaces reinforces their interpretation 
as identifying marks. 

The much rarer marks ante cocturam would have had a different function. 
They seem to correspond to artisan marks, as is the case with the inscription 
ebura[z] on two dolia from Contrebia Belaisca [Z.09.22], and even more 
clearly so in the stamped inscription, memo - bel from Azuara (Zaragoza) 
[Z.14.01], also on a dolium. 

Among the graffiti, three inscribed spindle whorls deserve particular atten- 
tion, two post cocturam and one ante cocturam. The latter, from Pintia 
(Peñafiel, Valladolid), appears to comprise something other than a text proper, 
which has been termed pseudo-writing, that is, geometric signs that imitate 
script. It is clear that the lines were incised by the artisan who made the piece 
[VA.02.01]. In contrast, the other two inscriptions incised after the piece was 
fired must be attributed to the users. One comes from Monreal de Ariza and 
could contain a text related to the function of the piece, more likely than an 
erotic allusion [Z.04.01], while the other, with the text aresinu, is probably a 
personal name [Z.07.01]; the latter comes from Segeda and is dated to the 
first half of the second century scr. This is significant, especially given the 
early dating of some pieces, because textile production was an essentially 
feminine role: these objects intended for spinning reveal familiarity with 
writing among women, who are a part of society traditionally believed to 
have had little contact with it. It should also be pointed out that this practice, 
almost unknown in the Roman world, is also attested in the Iberian regions, 
perhaps even more strongly, with the presence of alphabets on some spindle 
whorls."* Some loom weights also bear marks [Z.09.23]. 

Other, less common categories of inscription on instrumenta also exist, 
such as those painted on ceramic vases, as in the case of a vase from Numantia 
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[SO.01.02] or a dolium [LO.04.01]; those incised on two silver paterae from 
Termes [SO.05.01 and 02]; marks on a stone sling shot from Contrebia 
Belaisca [Z.09.25]; as well as on the column shafts of a colonnade in the 
monumental centre of this city, some of them corresponding to Iberian script. 


10.6. SELECTION OF CELTIBERIAN TEXTS 
10.6.1. Coin legends 


The coins minted in Celtiberia belong to the same historical and epigraphic 
context as Iberian coins and even share iconographic patterns with them, 
although they differ insofar as their legends only give the name of the 
community that issued them, to be repeated on the other side with just the 
initial(s) of the name of the mint: thus, belikiom/be or bel [Mon.47], burzau/bu 
[Mon.48], etc. 

The main legend presents two fundamental variants: 


e Toponym of the city in the nom. sg. or abl. of origin. 


e Gentilic, that is, referring to the members of the community that issued it, 
in nom. sg. masc. or neut, which probably agrees with an appellative 
which would mean ‘coin’. It can also appear in the gen. pl. 


10.6.1.1. [Mon.78] sekeiza 


Segeda was a city of the Belli (Appian, Iberiké 44 Zey1jów; Iberiké 45 Xeyndatos 
Strabo 3.4.13 Ley7da; Florus 1.34.3 Segidenses), best known for having played 
a leading role in the start of the Numantine War in 154 sce. The legend 
sekeiza, toponym nom. sg., appears both at Segeda I (Poyo, Mara) and at 
Segeda II (Durón, Belmonte de Gracián), sites that are very close to each other 
and near Calatayud (Zaragoza), while sekeizakom appears only at Segeda II. 


10.6.1.2. [Mon.52] arekorata, arekorataz, areikorataz, 
arekoratikos, areikoratikos 


City of uncertain location, traditionally identified through homophony with 
Ágreda (Soria) or Arguedas (Navarra) by Untermann [Mon.52]. Recently, 
Jimeno et al. have returned to the suggestion that it was located at Muro de 
Ágreda (Soria), which was abandoned by the Celtiberian population in the 
first century BCE, and Augustobriga was later built on the site. 


75 Jimeno et al. 2010. 
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Toponym in nom. sg. arekorata, or in abl. sg. arekorataz, areikorataz, and 
gentilic in nom. sg. arekoratikos and areikoratikos. The city also appears on 
the tessera [SP.02.01] (arekoratika) and on the Luzaga bronze [GU.01.01]: 
aregoratikubos. 


10.6.1.3. [Mon.81] bormeskom/bormesko (tarmeskon/tarmesko) 


The classical sources make no reference to any city comparable to the legend 
bormeskon which, because it uses the western variant of the Celtiberian script, 
should be located in the west of Celtiberia. 

Its location would be resolved by reading the first sign according to the dual 
writing system, that is ta (in place of bo): tarmeskom, which can be related to 
Termes (Pliny 3.27; Ptolemy 2.6.55: Tépyes), in the province of Soria, which is 
in the region of the western system of Celtiberian writing. The city could appear 
on the tessera from La Caridad de Caminreal [TE.04.11: tarmestutez].”* 


10.6.1.4. [Mon.75] kontebakom / bel 


Legend associated with Contrebia Belaisca, in Cabezo de las Minas (Botorrita, 
Zaragoza), identified thanks to the Tabula Contrebiensis. 

[kontrebakom] is the approximate phonetic expression of kontebakom, 
adjective from Contrebia. In the Iberian peninsula there are another two places 
called Contrebia: Contrebia Carbica (Fosos de Bayona, Villasviejas, Cuenca) 
and Contrebia Leucada (Inestrillas, La Rioja). The legend kontebako (DCPH, 
s.v.) must be an abbreviation. 

bel, on the obverse, must be the abbreviation of belaiskom. It could be 
associated with the ethnonym Belli, attested in the ancient sources (Polybius 
35.2.12; Appian, Iberiké 180), in which case it would serve to distinguish the 
Contrebia of the Belli from the other two places of the same name. 


10.6.2. Funerary inscriptions 


10.6.2.1. [IB.01.01] 


Small sandstone slab, 31 x 27 x 6.5 cm, discovered in the Punic necropolis 
of Puig des Molins (Ibiza). Inscription incised in the eastern script. It has 
guidelines in the interlinear spaces. Museo Arqueológico de Ibiza. Reading 
according to MLH IV. 


76 Jordán 2008. 
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tirtanos 
abulokum 
letontun 

os ke(ntis) beli 
kios E 


Discovered outside the Celtiberian area,” it is the best understood inscription 
in this language: “Dirtanus, the son of Letondo, of the (family of) the Abuloci, 
from Beligion’. It is an instance of cultural assertion in an alien linguistic 
environment, since it is unlikely that the Celtiberian script and language were 
understood in the Punic island of Ebusus (Ibiza). The piece shares similarities 
of form with the fragmentary epitaphs recently discovered in El Pueyo (Belchite), 
a site which belikiom cannot be far away from.”* The appearance of this funerary 
inscription in such a remote context explains the presence of the origo, of which 
this inscription presents the only clear example in Celtiberian. 


10.6.2.2. [BU.06.01] 


Fragment of a discoid stela with bas-relief of a horseman with a lance and 
shield. (44) x (61) x 30 cm and c.70 cm in diameter. Clunia, Peñalba de Castro 
(Burgos). Re-used in the foundations of a large building in the forum, perhaps 
the temple or basilica. The inscription is incised with very light lines between 
the horse's hooves. Western script and vowel repetition. Museo Arqueológico 
Nacional, Madrid. 


kaabaarinos 


It seems to be a nom. sg. of an anthroponym, cf. the family name Cambaricum’”? 
and Canbaricum (CIL II, 3074), and beyond the peninsula Cambarus (CIL V, 
2590), Cambarius/a (CIL XII, 3505, 3706, 3756),°° and perhaps Cauarinus 
(Caesar, De Bello Gallico 2.54, 6.5). Also [TE.04.02]: kambarokum. 


10.6.3. Rock inscriptions (Pefialba de Villastar, Teruel) 


Peñalba is a mountain situated in the municipality of Villastar, some 10 km 
south-west of Teruel. It is a cliff, 1,500 m long, on whose walls of limestone 
and clayey loam there are alphabetical and perhaps some semi-syllabic graffiti, 
as well as geometric and figured graffiti. The texts can be dated between the 
end of the first century BCE and the beginning of the first century CE. 


77 Beltrán 2004. 78 Rodríguez and Diez 2014. 
7 González Rodríguez 1986: 62, no. 81. $0 Cf. Vallejo 2005: 256. 
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There are inscriptions in the Latin alphabet and language, and in the Latin 
alphabet and Celtiberian language. Some are conserved in situ, although other 
texts and engravings were removed at the start of the twentieth century: 
sixteen, extracted by J. Cabré, are preserved in the Museu d’Arqueologia de 
Catalunya (Barcelona); another six removed by residents of Villel have been 
lost, although the drawings by J. Cabré have been preserved. Among them is a 
verse from the Aeneid, 2.268-9 tempus erat quo prima quies mortalibus aegris 
inc[ipit] (It was the hour when for weary mortals their first rest begins’), 
which gives a terminus post quem date of 19 sce, the date of the work's 
publication. All the graffiti are similar in palaeographic appearance. 

Although more complex texts exist, the majority of Celtiberian graffiti 
[T.17] comprise personal names such as Calaitos or Turros, repeated several 
times, and Aio, which are sometimes followed by a family name such as Turros 
Caroqum or Guandos Cotiriqum. These are identified as the names of the 
worshippers who came to Pefalba, a place described from the time of 
the first studies as an open-air sanctuary or nemeton. This nemeton was 
believed to be sacred to Lugus (or Lug, in medieval Irish tradition) due to the 
interpretation of the so-called “Great Inscription’ [T.17.03], although this has 
been questioned in recent years. There is no doubt that the site was sacred 
locally, as is demonstrated by three of the four Latin inscriptions of the so- 
called ‘Gran Panel’, in which, curiously, there is no reference to Lugus. 
Instead, a divinity named Cornutus Cordonus is invoked, by individuals 
with Latin names, who specify the date of their visit, and perhaps allude to 
sacrificial ceremonies.** 


10.6.3.1. [TE.17.03] Great Inscription 
Reading of [T.17.03]. 


- ENIOROS+1 

- VTA - TIGINO - T+ATVNEI 

- TRECAIAS - TO - +VGVEI 

- ARAIANOM - COMEIMV 

- ENIOROSEI - EQVEISVIQVE 

- OGRIS - OLOCAS - TOGIAS - SISTAT - LVGVEI - TIATO 
7. - T++TAS 


9v-Ut ue pe Tur s 


There have been many authors who have produced a more or less compre- 
hensive interpretation of the so-called “Great Inscription’ of Peñalba de 
Villastar. All have one thing in common: they believe that it is an inscription 
dedicated to the pan-Celtic god Lugus (although he is usually transcribed as 
Lug), who would be named in line 3 TO LVGVEI and line 6 LVGVEI. This 


3! Beltrán, Jordán, and Marco 2005. 
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would have been the divinity to whom the contents of the inscription were 
dedicated. 

Jordan has proposed, however, that LVGVEI may not be a theonym, but a 
noun. The deities would be Eniorosis and Tiatumis in the first part of the 
inscription, and Eniorosis and Equesus in the second, which would occupy 
precisely the place that is expected for a deity receiving a dedication. 


10.6.3.2. [TE.17.11] 


TVROS 
CAROQVM - VIROS - VERAMOS 


Inscription lost, known from Cabré's drawing and photograph. It consists 
of personal name + family name + apposition (noun + adjective). This 
inscription is of great historiographical importance, because it allowed Tovar 
to confirm that Celtiberian is Celtic. The author traced the etymology of the 
word VERAMOS « *uper-mmo-, so that VIROS VERAMOS would mean 'uir 
supremus. TVROS CAROQVM is an onomastic formula formed by the 
personal name in nom. sg. and the name of the family group in gen. pl. 


10.6.4. Inscriptions on bronze tablets (Contrebia Belaisca) 


Some 20 km south west of Zaragoza is located the site of Cabezo de las Minas 
(Botorrita), corresponding to the ancient settlement of Contrebia Belaisca. 


BBI BBII BBIII BBIV 
[2.09.01] CIL P, 2951a [2.09.03] [2.09.24] 
Date of Discovery | 1970 1979 1992 1994 
Date of the editio | 1982 1980 1996 2001 
princeps 
Size (in cm) 9.5/10.5 x 40.5 x | 20.8 x 43.8 x 0.5 [51.8 x 73.2 x 0.4 | (13.7) x (15.9) x 
cl 0.2 
Script Palaeohispanic | Latin Palaeohispanic | Palaeohispanic 
Technique incision incision punched incision 
Letter height between 0.4-0.5 | between 0.5 and | 0.8-1.0 on the c.0.9 
(cm) and 0.6 on face A | 0.7 first line 
c.0.8 on B 0.7-0.9 on the 
second 
0.5 in the 
columns 
Layout of the opisthographic | Not Not opisthographic 
faces (horizontal axis) | opisthographic | opisthographic | (horizontal axis) 
Interpunctuation | Two dots One dot Two dots Two dots 
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Four inscriptions on medium-sized or large bronze tablets have been found 
there, known as the Botorrita bronzes I, II, III, and IV, according to the order 
of discovery. 

BBII is written in the Latin alphabet and language, while BBI, BBII, and 
BBIV use Palaeohispanic script and the Celtiberian language. BBIII basically 
consists ofa list of names, while BBI, BBIL and BBIV have a normative character, 
where the lists of names, if they appear (as they do on face B of BBI), are not the 
principal purpose of the text. 


10.6.4.1. CIL P^, 2951a. The Tabula Contrebiensis 
or second Botorrita bronze 


We only fully understand the content of the bronze written in Latin 
[BBII], which is also known as the Tabula Contrebiensis. The text records 
the judicial formulae given by the provincial governor, C. Valerius Flac- 
cus, to resolve the dispute that arose between two neighbouring commu- 
nities, salduie (Zaragoza), Iberians, and alaun (Alagón?), Vascones, who 
were separated by a distance of less than 30 km. The Salluienses bought 
some land from the Sosinestani, of unknown status and location, to build 
an irrigation channel through it, a channel that undoubtedly had its origin 
on the Jalón. The Allauonenses opposed this plan. The governor heard and 
sanctioned the case, the resolution of which he entrusted to the various 
members of the senatus of Contrebia Balaisca [sic], a Celtiberian city and 
neighbour of the two litigants, who perhaps accepted it had a certain 
neutrality because it belonged to a different ethnic group. The sentence, 
which favoured the Salluienses, is dated 15 May 87 scr. 

The members of the Senatus Contrebiensis are named using the long version 
of the personal onomastic formula (personal name + family name + father's 
name), followed by the office which they held, which was Latinized: 


Lubbus Vrdinocum Letondonis f., praetor 
Lesso Siriscum Lubbi f. , m[a]gistratus 
Babpus Bolgondiscum | Ablonis f. , magistratus 
Segilus Annicum Lubbi f. , magistratus 
++atus+ [-2-]ulouicum Vxenti f., magistratus 
Ablo Tindilicum Lubbi f., magistratus 


The advocates for the Salluienses, [-3-]assius + eihar f., Salluiensis, and the 
Allauonenses, Turibas Teitabas f., (Allauo)n(en)s(is), also appear, whose ono- 
mastic formulae lack a family name. 
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10.6.4.2-3. [Z.09.01] and [Z.09.24]. The first and fourth 
Botorrita bronzes (BBI and BBIV) 


The first bronze, which is opisthographic, is incised on a tablet which is 
broken into two pieces and has a very uneven surface. It seems undoubtedly 
to be a regulatory and legal text, due to the syntactic structure, which is 
repetitive and has parallel constructions and a profusion of imperative and 
subjunctive moods. 

Some suggest it is a lex sacra,*” while others incline towards classifying it 
as a law or civil contract.? 

The belief that it is a lex sacra is based above all on identifying two words 
in l. 1, tokoitos and sarnikio, as theonyms, or toponyms of theonymic origin. 
Villar and Jordán, on the other hand, believe tokoitos and sarnikio are names 
with strictly toponymic roots, which indicate cities. This also seems to be true 
of BBIV karalom [A-4 and A-7], which would correspond with the coin 
legend in abl. sg. karaluz [Mon.65], of unknown location (Grávalos, La 
Rioja?). If these terms are accepted as place names, BBI, II, and IV would all 
refer to matters which involve cities: (1) BBI: tokoitos and sarnikio; (2) BBII: 
Alaun, Salduie, and *Sosine; (3) BBIV, most probably, karalom. It is noticeable 
that, although the three bronzes were discovered in Contrebia Belaisca, Contrebia 
itself is not one of the cities involved in any of them. 

BBI and BBIV share a number of coincidences in morphology, syntax, and 
lexicon. In fact, in both the word tirikantam, in the acc. of relation, seems to be 
the object of dispute, according to Villar.** On comparative, etymological, and 
syntactic grounds, he proposed that tirikantam should be interpreted as a kind 
of land or territory which, at least originally, had three sides.*” The possibility 
cannot be discounted, however, that it may be an institutional or judicial type 
of word, embedded at the beginning of both documents in a formula with sua 
kombalkez, which means 'dispute' or ‘litigation’. 

Both law suits could involve livestock farming, if boustom, BBI, A-4, can be 
understood as “cowshed” and bouitos BBIV, A-2, as ‘cattle path’, ‘livestock 
path’, or simply ‘path’. 

If the relationship between the texts of face A of BBI and of BBIV seems 
clear, the connection that may exist between faces A and B of BBI is not so 
clear. For some researchers, the two faces of BBI form part of the same 
document and for others, two different ones. Face B contains a list of fourteen 


3? de Hoz and Michelena 1974: 74, 98; Schmidt 1976a: 388; Motta 1980: 128; Meid 1993: 112, 
122-3; Rodríguez Adrados 1976; De Bernardo 2010. 

5 Fleuriot 1975; Eska 1989b; Bayer 1999; Villar and Jordán in Villar etal. 2001; 
Prósper 2008a. 

** Villar 1990. $5 Gil 1977 already suggested translating it via the Latin trifinium. 
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personal onomastic formulae (personal name + family name + father’s name), 
including within them a word whose first sign is debated, but may be bi or ke. 
Initially, it was read as bintis, a term which was interpreted as the office held 
by these individuals, similar to the praetor and magistratus of BBII, while the 
suggestion that it should be read as kentis, “son”,** would simply complement 
the onomastic formula. The relationship between these formulae and the 
words lubinaz, akainaz, [..Jukontaz, and nouantubos, which are interspersed 
between them, is also disputed. [Z.09.01] Reading according to Untermann.*” 


FACE A 


tirikantam - berkunetakam - tokoitoskue - sarnikio - kue - sua - 
kombalkez - nelitom 


2-  nekue [.]to [.]ertaunei - litom - nekue - taunei - litom - nekue - 
masnai - tizaunei - litom - soz - auku 

3-  arestaso - tamai - uta - oskuez - stena - uerzoniti - silabur - sleitom - 
konskilitom - kabizeti 

4-  kantom - sankilistara - otanaum - tokoitei - eni - uta - oskuez - 
boustomue - koruinomue 

5-  makasi[.]mue - ailamue - ambitiseti - kamanom - usabituz - ozas - 
sues - sailo - kusta - bizetuz - iom 

6-  asekati [..]mbitinkounei - stena - es - uertai - entara - tiris - matus - 
tinbituz - neito - tirnkantam 

7-  eni-oisatuz - iomui - listas - titas - zizonti - somui - iom - arznas - 
bionti - iom - kustaiko|* 

8-  arznas - kuati - ias - ozias - uertatosue - temeiue - robiseti - saum - 
tekametinas - tatuz - somei 

9-  enitouzei- iste - ankios - iste - esankios - uze - areitena - sarniki - ei - 
akainakubos 

10- nebintor - tokoitei - ios - uramtiomue - auzeti - aratimue - tekam - 
etam - tatuz - iom - tokoitoskue 

1l- sarnikiokue - aiuizas - kombalkores - aleites - iste - ikues - ruzimuz 
- abulu - ubokum 

FACE B 

1- lubos - kounesikum - melmunos - bintis - letontu - litokum 

2- abulos. bintis - melmu - barauzanko - lesunos - bintis 

3- letontu - ubokum - turo - bintis - lubinaz - aiu - berkantikum 

4-  abulos - bintis - tirtu - aiankum - abulos - bintis - abulu - louzokum 

5- useizunos - bintis - akainaz - letontu - uikanokum - suostuno 

6- s- bintis - tirtanos - statulikum - lesunos - bintis - nouantubos 

7- letontu - aiankum - melmunos -bintis - useizu - aiankum - tauro 


36 Velaza 1999. 87 MLH IV. 
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8-  ken/tis - abulu - aiankum - tauro - bintis - letontu - letikum - abulos - bintis - 
9- -]ukontaz - letontu - esokum - abulos - bintis 


[Z.09.24]. Reading according to Villar and Jordán.** 


FACE A 
L7 tam - tirikantam - entorkue - toutam [---] 

- sua kombal[.]z - bouitos - ozeum - +[-- -] 

-]i - turuntas - tirikantos - kustai - bize+[- - -] 

-Ja - karalom - aranti : otenei - ambi++[---] 

-]kom - atibion - taskue+[-c.3-]a[+]s[---] 

-]kue - usimounei - [- - -] 

-]karalom - ios - lu[.]e[.]s[- - -] 

-][-c. 2-]Joi+u[..]ti - esta[..]+[---] 

-] 

-] 


== 


5 


[-- 
[-- 
[-- 
[-- 
[-- 
[-- 
[-- 
[---Juta - a 4-][.]kue [- - -] 
10 [---]ti[-c. 2-] n[.]e[---] 
FACE B 
[---]e[-c. 2-Ji[===] 
[- - -Jatuz - uta - e[- - -] 
[-- -]isum - [-c. 3-]ti - +[---] 
[---]++++0lo+++ - iom - u[---] 
5 [---]+[-c. 3-]toke+++ta - +ue - tizatuz [---] 
[---][-c. 2-]1[-c. 3-]lez+1+toioan|[- - -] 
[se-][ «c; 2« Mormon - stoteroi - tas++[---] 
[---] 


ko[-c. 4-]esusimo++o+[-c. 3-][- - -] 


10.6.4.4. [Z.09.03] The third Botorrita bronze 


BBIII is the longest piece of Celtiberian epigraphy. It consists of two opening 
lines and, beneath them, four columns with sixty entries in the first three and 
forty in the fourth, which contain a list of people. According to Beltrán and de 
Hoz,?? the total number of people mentioned reaches 254: 241 named expli- 
citly and 13 through a term of kinship such as ‘son’. The onomastic formula 
that predominates is composed of a personal name and family name in gen. 
pl., although there are also others which add the father's name in gen. sg. at the 
end as well. 

Despite its brevity, it has still not been possible to unravel the meaning of 
the heading: 


risatioka lesteraia tarakuai nouiza auzanto / eskeninum taniokakue soi- 
sum albana. 


88 Villar and Jordan in Villar et al. 2001. 82 Beltrán, de Hoz, and Untermann 1996: 65. 
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This inscription has also been associated with two passages from literature that 
mention censuses. One is that of the Helvetii, to which Caesar refers (De Bello 
Gallico 1.29.1), which grouped the whole population into men of military age, 
women, children, and the elderly.” The other is a census of the men, women, 
and children who benefitted from a land distribution organized by the 
Romans, to which Appian alludes (Iberiké 100). The limited number of 
people mentioned in BBIII excludes a general census of the type mentioned 
by Caesar, while it is improbable that a division of land organized by the 
Roman authorities, who always recorded their decisions in Latin, would be 
documented in Celtiberian. 

The text contains various terms that express kinship, which has made it 
possible to identify those terms. In particular kentis, “son” (from *gen- 'con- 
ceive, be born’), phonetically [gentis], appears on six occasions [I-39, II-2/3, 
1-25, III-4, I-56, IV-3], some perhaps in nom. pl. In [I-24] the possible gen. 
pl. kentisum appears, co-ordinated with tuateros, gen. sg. of the appellative 
for “daughter”, whose nom. pl. is recorded in [II-39/40], tuate+es. In [II-5], 
[11-27/28], [III-40], and [III-57-58] launi appears, which could be the word 
for “wife”. 

As well as masc. personal names, the text contains a good number of 
fem. personal names, such as munika, sura, elkua, melmantama, arkanta, 
etc. Naturally, the majority of these names are Celtiberian, but there are 
also some which, despite being written in Celtiberian formulae, are Iber- 
ian, such as [1-37] biurtilaur, [1-49] iunstibas, [11-45] tarkunbiur, [II-50] 
bartiltun, [I-59] barnai, and perhaps [II-44] toloku. Untermann, further- 
more, identifies names with a possible Latin origin, such as [I-32] saluta = 
Saluta, [11-9] titos = Titus, [III-43] markos = Marcus, [IV-3] bolora = Flora, 
[IV-18] balakos = Flaccus, or [IV-22] bubilibor = Publiplor; and even Greek 
names: [I-1] skirtunos = Zxipraw (Lkipros); [I-20] bilinos = Dulivos / 
Philinus, [I-50] tioken+s and [IV-4] tiokenesos = Atoyévys / Diogenes, [II- 
31] tais = Oais / Thais, [III-9 and IV-13] antiokos = Avrioxos / Antiochus, 
[III-28] and bilonikos = Dildóvixos / Philonicus, [III-51]. These identifica- 
tions, however, are in many cases problematic or contrived, or correspond 
to very uncommon names. Nor should the possibility be dismissed that 
they are homophones of indigenous names, such as in the case, for 
example, of markos, which could be a clearly Celtic name *markos 
‘horse’, different from *ekwos, cf. in Gaulish onomastics Marcosena, Mar- 
comarus, Marcus, etc., O. Ir. marc, and Welsh march ‘horse’. [Z.09.03] 
Reading of BBIII.”” 


°° Almagro-Gorbea 1999. °l Pena 1998. 
?? Beltrán, de Hoz, and Untermann 1996. 
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risatioka - lesteraia - tarakuai - nouiza - auzanto 
eskeninum - taniokakue - soisum albana 


Col I: 


skirtunos - tirtanikum - 1 
kontuzos - turos 

retukenos - statulu 
mezukenos - koitina 

tueizu - uiroku 

munika - koitu - koitina 
sekilos - toutinikum me+ 
ultia - uiriaskum - mel 

sura - matulokum 

elkua - raiokum 

buria - batokum 

belsa - alasku[m] - mem 
elkua - ensikum - seko 
sekontios - loukanikum - aiu 
sura - uiriaskum - mel 
stena - muturiskum - tirtu+ 
sleitiu - karunikum - le 
retukenos - ensikum 
letontu - atokum 

bilinos - austikum 

belsu - uiriaskum 

sekonzos - uiriaskum - me 
burzu - teiuantikum 
bulibos - turumokum - ultu 
letontu - mailikum 

burzu - auikum 

melmanios - uiriaskum 
karbelos - turumokum - ulta 
likinos - uerzaizokum - mem 
koitu - mailikum 

akuios - tetokum 

saluta - uizuskikum 

burzu - uiskikum - les 

ana - uerzaizokum - atu 
sanion - baatokum [sic ?] 
niskekue - babokum 
biurtilaur - alaskum 
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I38 bini 

I39 rusku - uiriaskum - kentisku<e> 
I40 or--bilos - likinoskue 

I41 abo++kum 

I42 abu++akuiakue - araiokum 

I 43 alu - aiukue - araiokum 

I44 kalos - telkaskum 

I45 elazuna - loukanikum 

I46 mezukenos - loukanikum 
I47 burzu  tirtobolokum 

148 sleitiu - makeskokum 

I49 iunsti-[.] - uiriaskum 

I50 tioken-s - uiriaskum 

I51 uiroku - turumokum 

I52 mizuku - retukenos - tirtanos 
153 munikakue - uiriaskum 

I54 burzu - atokum 

I55 aualos - kortikos 

156 amu- kankaikiskum 

157 kaiaitos [sic] - litukue - abokum 
158 aba. muturiskum 

159 barnai- turumokum - tirs 
160 mezukenos - abokum - turo 


Col II: 

II1  sekanos kolukokum - lukinos 
II2  tirtanos 

II3  kentiskue - loukaniko uiriasku|™ 
II4 . mezukenos - turanikum 

II5 elu- uiriaskum - launiku[.?] 
IIG  likinos - uiskikum 

II7  letontu - auaskum 

II8  kasilos - atokum 

II9  usizu - abokum - titos 

1110 burzu - kulukamikum 

1111 akuia - sekiloskue - tirilokum 
II 12 mezukenos - akikum - memu 
1113 akuia - alaskum - memunos 
1114 terkinos - austikum - eskutino 
II 15 koitina - abokum - useizunos 
II 16 tirtouios - turumokum 

1117 elaukos - bentikum - rotenanko 
1118 elkuanos - muturiskum 


II 19 
II 20 
II 21 
II 22 
II 23 
II 24 
II 25 
II 26 
II 27 
II 28 
II 29 
II 30 
II 31 
II 32 
II 33 
II 34 
II 35 
II 36 
II 37 
II 38 
II 39 
II 40 
II 41 
II 42 
II 43 
II 44 
II 45 
II 46 
II 47 
II 48 
II 49 
II 50 
II 51 
II 52 
II 53 
II 54 
II 55 
II 56 
II 57 
II 58 
II 59 
II 60 
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terkinos - telazokum 

akuia - statu - turaku - tueizunos |tetokulm? 
mezukenos - elazunos 
tirtukue - ailokiskum 

sekilos - mailikum 

letontu - ustitokum 

turenta - kentiskue - ataiokum 
koitina - uerzaizokum - kalmiku|™ 
elkuanos - kunikum 

launikue - uiriaskum 

koitu - uerzaizokum - aias 
snaziuentos - ataiokum 

tais - uiriaskum 

basaku - uiriaskum 

kalaitos 

koitinakue - uiriraskum [sic] 
likinos - ataiokum 

sa[- - -]i kaburikum - memun 
kares - +ruaku - korkos 
to[..]r+tetokum - kekas - ko 
aureiaku 

tuate+eskue - uiriaskum 
burzu - babouikum 

koitu - kuinikum - tirtunos 

[- - -] - loukanikum - tirtunos 
toloku - kalisokum - atinos 
tarkunbiur 

bibalos - atokum - tirtano 
sikeia - beteriskum 

sekontios - turumokum - ultatun 
tekos - konikum 

bartiltun - ekarbilos 

munika elkuakue - koitinas 
terkinos - toutinikum - leton 
katunos - burikounikum 
elazuna - ukulikum 

keka - kabelaikiskum 

munika - tolisokum - tirtun 
elazuna - ensikum - turo 
sekonzos - bentikum 

tokiosar - ensikum 

akuia - abokum - letontunos 
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Col III: 
III 1 
III 2 
III 3 
MI 4 
III 5 
III 6 
Ill 7 
III 8 
MI 9 
III 10 
III 11 
III 12 
III 13 
III 14 
III 15 
III 16 
III 17 
III 18 
III 19 
III 20 
III 21 
III 22 
III 23 
III 24 
III 25 
III 26 
III 27 
III 28 
III 29 
III 30 
III 31 
III 32 
III 33 
III 34 
III 35 
III 36 
III 37 
III 38 
III 39 
III 40 
III 41 
III 42 


F. Beltrán and C. Jordán 


testios - turumokum 

elku - suolakue 

tirtanikum - uiriaskum - mel 
kinbiria - kentiskue - turikum 
toloku - koitinakue - austunikum 
stenu - bentilikum 

burzu - bentilikum - ultatunos 
koloutios - biniskum 

antiokos - uiriaskum - melm 
elazunos - kaburikum 

arkanta - mezukenoskue - abokum 
arkanta - loukanikum 

stena - ensikum - skirtunos 
burzu - betaskum 

koitu - samikum - melmanzo 
sekontios - ubokum 

barnai - ensikum - skirtunos 
tetu - loukanikum 

stena - uiriaskum 

toloku - uiriaskum 

arkanta - teiuantikum - tirtunos 
mizuku - tirtobolokum 
retukeno - elkueikikum 
kentisum - tuateroskue 

abaliu berikakue - suaikinokum 
uiroku - konikum - statulos 
aunia - beskokum 

bilonikos - elokum - elkinos 
mezukenos - tirtobolokum 
akuios - alikum 

tiriu - uiriaskum 

turtunazkue - kazarokum 
sleitiu - totinikum [sic] 
munika ensikum - skirtunos 
sekontios - uiriaskum 

sura - suaikinokum 

koitina - suoli+kum 
bilir+turtuntakue - telkaskum 
elu karbilikum 

terkinos - atokum - launikue 
mizuku - telkaskum 
melmantama - bentilikum 


III 43 
III 44 
III 45 
III 46 
III 47 
III 48 
III 49 
III 50 
III 51 
III 52 
III 53 
III 54 
III 55 
III 56 
III 57 
III 58 
III 59 
III 60 


Col IV: 
IV 1 
IV 2 
IV 3 
IV 4 
IV 5 
IV 6 
IV 7 
IV 8 
IV 9 
IV 10 
IV 11 
IV 12 
IV 13 
IV 14 
IV 15 
IV 16 
IV 17 
IV 18 
IV 19 
IV 20 
IV 21 
IV 22 
IV 23 
IV 24 
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markos - kalisokum 

arkanta - toutinikum 
tolokunos - ke - kalisokum 
sura - ensikum - melman bi (?) 
usama - abaloskue - karunikum 
elazuna - balaisokum 

likinos - turumokum - ti 
tueizunos - binistkum 
bilonikos - ensikum 

ebursunos - mailikinokum 
arkanta ailokiskum 

suros - alikum 

ultinos - amakue uiriaskum 
babos - kentiskue - uiriaskum 
turaios - litanokum - kurmilokum 
launikue - uiriaskum 

kari - uiriaskum 

kuintitaku - mailikinokum 


kainu - tirtobolokum 
stenion+ - turikainos 
bolora - kentiskue - melmanzos 
tiokenesos - uiriaskum 
kalaitos - mturiskum (sic) 
burzu - karunikum 
burzu - abilikum - elazuno 
litu - makeskokum 
mezukenos - kalisokum 
koitina - tirikantanko 
esueiku - ateskum 
kalaitos - kustikum 
antiokos - kustikum 
kabutu - abokum 

anu - uiriaskum 

kalaitos - muturiskum 
akuia - albinokum 
balakos - sekonzos 

kara - kalatokum 

arkanta - mailikum 
elazunos - albinokum 
bubilibor - uiriaskum 
usizu - uiriaskum 
retukenos - telkaskum 
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IV25 cria. belsu 

IV26 toloku - kurmi+iokum 
IV27 anieskor - talukokum 
IV28 s-[- - -] alikum 

IV29 elkueiz - akikum 
IV30 raieni - uizuskikum 
IV31 urkala - austunikum 
IV 32 tama. ataiokum 

IV 33 retukenos - kustikum 
IV 34 bilosban - betikum 

IV 35 koitina - kankaikiskum 
IV36 likinos - kuezontikum 
IV37 munika - uerzaizokum 
IV38 terkinos - turanikum 
IV 39 teuzesi - kustikum 

IV 40 kaukirino 


10.6.5. Inscriptions on bronze sheets 


10.6.5.1. [SP.02.03] The Cortono bronze 


Rectangular bronze sheet of unknown provenance, measuring 13.6 x 8.9 cm 
and c.0.1 cm thick, with an inscription incised in the western script and dual 
system. Museo de Zaragoza. Reading according to C. Jordán. 


[-]rdas - oboi - gortono - 
alaboi - atigo - ueidui 
argatobezom - loudu 
loukaiteidutas - dures 
bundalos - gortonei 


In the so-called Cortono bronze (according to its conventional reading), the 
term “Cortono” was identified as a reference to the city of Cortonom (gen. 
kortono and loc. kortonei), mentioned by Pliny (3.24: Cortonenses) and in 
[SP.02.07], kortonikum. The reading in the dual system opens the possibil- 
ity of understanding it as an appellative, perhaps related to gortika 
([SO.06.02], [GU.01.01]) / kortika (without the dual system, [CU.01.01], 
[SP.02.14], [NA.08.02], [SP.02.06]). This adjective has been etymologized as 
*g'ortikos, cf. Gr. xópros and Lat. hortus, and would mean something akin 
to the Lat. “publicus”. 

The document could relate to some matter connected with silver, argato- 
bezom (with a graphic elision of the nasal in arganto-), which, along with 
silabur ([CU.00.02], [Z.09.01, A-3], [TE.03.01]), would designate this metal in 
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Celtiberian. The second part -bezom would be a radical thematic form 
*bředřom, from the root *b'ed"- “open the earth, dig’ (cf. Lat. fodio, fossa, 
Gaulish bedo- ‘channel, pit’, Welsh bedd, Bret. béz ‘tomb, pit’). 


10.6.5.2. [GU.01.01] The Luzaga bronze 


Bronze tablet, 16 x 15 cm. Luzaga (Guadalajara) with punched inscription. 
Western script and dual system. The interpunctuation varies between one or 
two dots. Location unknown. Reading according to Jordán. 


aregoratikubos - karuo - genei 
gortika - lutiakei - augis - barazioka 
erna - uela - tigerzetaz - so 

ueizui - belaiokumkue 

genis - garigokue - genis 

sdam - gortikam - elazunom 

karuo - tegez - sa - gortika 
teiuoreigis 


This tablet has been related to the tesserae hospitales because of the appearance 
of gortika (in nom. and acc. sg.), which may function here, at least in the 
penultimate line, as a noun sa gortika. 

At least two places appear on the bronze: lutiakei, the loc. sg. of the toponym 
Lutiakom (Luzaga seems to derive from *lutiaka), and that indicated by the 
gentilic aregoratikubos, probably in the dat. pl., referring to the inhabitants of 
Aregorata, attested in coin legends (arekorata, [Mon.52]), and a tessera (are- 
kora/tika - kar [SP.02.01]), perhaps located in Muro de Ágreda, Soria. 

Two possible family groups also appear: belaiokumkue genis garigokue 
genis = ‘and the family group ofthe Belavoci and the family group ofthe Garigi’. 

The final word, conventionally read teiuoreikis, has been understood as 
the signature to the document by one *déworix, with an anthroponym with 
divine (*deywo-) and royal (-rix « *régs) overtones. Anthroponyms in -rix, 
however, which are so common in Gaulish, have not been reliably identified 
in Celtiberian, and the reading in the dual system teiuoreigis does not 
advocate a divine connection. 


10.6.6. Tesserae hospitales 


10.6.6.1. [SP.02.02] 


Zoomorphic bronze tessera which seems to represent a bear from a bird's 
eye perspective, measuring 3.8 x 4.8 x 0.75 cm and weighing 32.21 g. Letters 
0.5-0.8 cm, incised on the flat inner face. Unknown site of discovery 
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(province of Cuenca?) Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid. Reading according 
to Untermann.” 


libiaka 


Gentilic formed with the suffix -ka corresponding to the city that authorized 
the agreement, most probably the Berones' Libia (Itin. Anton. 394.2; Pliny 
3.24; Ptolemy 2.6.54: 'OMfa), located in Herramélluri (La Rioja). 

Translation: ‘Libian’ with a noun implied that would allude to the agreement. 


10.6.6.2. [CU.01.01] 


Bronze tessera in the form of a standing bull, divided longitudinally, 3.6 x 5.45 x 
0.8 cm, weighing 58.35 g. Punched inscription, letters 0.4-0.6 cm. Palaeohis- 
panic script. Fosos de Bayona, Villasviejas, province of Cuenca. This hillfort is 
identified with the mint konterbia karbika [Mon.75]. The site of Fosos is 
earlier than the occupation of the nearby hill, Cabeza de Griego (Saélices, 
Cuenca), where the late republican and imperial city of Segobriga was located. 
Real Academia de la Historia (Madrid). 


libiaka 
kortika - kar 


This was the first tessera to be published, considerably before the Palaeohis- 
panic script was deciphered by Gómez-Moreno. The first word also appears in 
[SP.02.02]: ‘of the city of Libia’ (see commentary on [SP.02.02]). kortika could 
mean ‘public’,”* while kar is usually understood as the noun that denotes the 
agreement; thus the text would mean something like 'Libian public 


agreement?. 


10.6.6.3. [Z.00.01] Fróhner Tessera 


Bronze figure, divided longitudinally, in the shape of two clasped right hands, 
4.2 x 7.25 x 1.2 cm, weighing 161.43 g. Inscription incised on the flat face in 
letters 0.5-0.8 cm high. Eastern Celtiberian script. The first interpunct is 
double and triangular, the second and third are double in the shape of two 
overlapping triangles, and the last consists of a single, triangular, high point. 
Unknown provenance, probably from around Zaragoza, a city near Contrebia 
Belaisca (Botorrita), the place mentioned on the tessera. Cabinet de Médailles, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France. It belonged to W. Fróhner, who bequeathed 
his collection to the library, thus the tessera is known as the Paris tessera or 
Fróhner tessera. Reading according to Beltrán.” 


23 MLH IV, 544. °4 Schmoll, Untermann, see Wodtko 2000: s.v. 
?5 Beltrán 2004c: 58. 
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lubos - alizo 

kum - aualo - ke(ntis) - 
kontebiaz 

belaiskaz 


Untermann interpreted the text as Lubus of the Alisoci, son of Avalus, from 
Contrebia Belaisca' ^? kontebiaz belaiskaz, abl. sg. of a stem in -à, would be the 
origo of the owner of the tessera, a variant of that recorded through a gentilic 
on the stone from Puig des Molins (Ibiza) ([IB.01.01]: tirtanos abulokum 
letontunos ke(ntis) belikios) (Fig. 10.3). 

F. Beltrán, however, from a series of palaeographic inconsistencies in the 
tracing of the signs between ll. 1-2 and 3-4, suggested that the inscription was 
written by two different hands corresponding to the two parties of the 
agreement, who would be lubos (ll. 1-2) and kontebia belaiska (ll. 3-4). 
This would also confirm different criteria in the use of interpunctuation, 
which is absent in ll. 3-4. The mention of the origo, moreover, is exceptional 
in the Celtiberian onomastic formula. The Caminreal tessera [TE.04.11] would 
support this model of text in which both contracting parties are mentioned. 

Taking these points into consideration and drawing on the parallel with 
coin legends, instead of the generally accepted interpretation “Lubus (of the 
family group) of the Alisoci, son of Avalus, from Contrebia Belaisca', it is 
possible to propose Lubus (of the family group) of the Alisoci, son of Avalus. 
(Agreement with) Contrebia Belaisca’. 


10.6.6.4. [TE.04.11] Lazuro tessera 


Bronze sheet in the shape of a horse, with two holes on the horizontal axis. 
Punched inscription measuring 3.9 x 5.9 x 0.2 cm with letters of 0.4-0.7 cm 
written in the western Celtiberian script. Found in 2002 during the excavation 
of House IV of Insula V at the site of La Caridad (Caminreal, Teruel), a city 
founded at the end of the second century sce and destroyed during the 
Sertorian War, around 80-72 scr. A large quantity of epigraphic material 
has been discovered at this site, above all in the ‘casa de Likine’, predominantly 
in the Celtiberian language ([TE.04.01], [TE.04.02]), and in one case, Iberian 
([TE.04.03]). Museo de Teruel. Reading according to Vicente and Ezquerra.” 


lazuro - kosokum - 
tarmestutez - kar 


The editors' translation of this tessera is: (Hospitality agreement) of Lazurus 
(from the group) of the Cosoci, with (the city of) Tarmestut’, which could 
perhaps be adjusted to ‘Agreement of Tarmestuts for Lazurus (of the family) of 


°° Untermann 1967 = 2000. 2 Vicente and Ezquerra 2003: 260. 
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the Cosoci'. Following F. Beltran's aforementioned proposal, it would be an 
agreement in which both parties are identified. 


10.6.6.5. [SO.06.02] 


Bronze plaque in the shape of a wild boar or pig, with two holes, 4.5 x 5.5 x 
0.15 cm. The inscription, incised and with letters 0.25-0.5 cm high, is written 
in the western Celtiberian script. The interpunctuation consists of two points. 
Stray find on the Alto del Cerro, Uxama Argaela (Burgo de Osma, Soria), an 
Arevacan city well documented in the literary and epigraphic sources (e.g. 
Pliny 3.27; Florus, Epitome 2.10.9; Ptolemy 2.6.55: Ovéapa ApyatÀa; CIL IL 
696; 2403 = 5558; 2731; 2732-3, 5746, 6294, etc.). It is preserved in a private 
collection. Reading according to Jordán, with an indication of a dual system. 


taruodure+ka - dureita 
esainis - gortika 
usama - andos 

saikios - baisais 
kaldaikikos 


This tessera was the key to discovering the Celtiberians’ use of the dual system 
of writing. After confidently establishing the reading of the first line, it became 
clear that the sequence in which it appeared, boruoture[-]ka - tureibo, was very 
similar to that which can be observed in [SP.02.22] DVREITA - / TARVODV- 
RE* / LIGORIQ -. The result was identical, although with an altered syntactic 
order, if [SO.06.02] is read in dual code taruodure+ka - dureita. 

The word gortika is found; this also appears on [CU.01.01] and [SP.02.06], 
and on the possibly false pieces [NA.08.02] and [SP.02.14], all written in the 
non-dual system. It is also found on [GU.01.01] the Luzaga bronze. The place 
name usama is clear. Of the other words, andos can be analysed as the nom. 
sg. masc. of an o-stem, whose gen. appears in [Z.02.01, -1] ANDO. This word 
could mean ‘territory’. 

saikios, baisais, and kaldaikikos have compelling parallels in the anthro- 
ponyms Saicl(i)us, Baesus, and Caldaecus. If, however, they are indeed anthro- 
ponyms, the syntactic structure of the text is not very clear. 


10.6.7. Inscription on a lead sheet 


10.6.7.1. [CU.00.02] The Manchuela lead sheet 


Lead sheet, slightly trapezoidal, 7 x 8.8 x 0.11 cm, weighing 60.9 g with 
inscriptions incised on both sides. Unknown provenance (Castillejo de 
Iniesta? Cuenca). 
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It has two well-defined fold lines. 


Face A: Face B: 
useizunei - toutin abulei - kai 
okum - tirtotulu - baston kokum - tatuz 


iam - esokez - rouzun 
ei - auzimei - uta - iskuez - e 

5 saikos - zizeti - istarei - 
sekubituz - melmaz - nekoz - tu 
liese - maromizom - 
arei - silabur - tako - esoki 
aiz - 


The document is a letter: on face B appears the addressee to whom it should 
be delivered (tatuz < *datod), one Abulo, of the Kaikoki (abulei kaikokum), 
and on face A is the text of the message. The beginning of this message seems 
to be a greeting formula to useizu toutinikum from tirtotulu baston(ikum?), 
although the abbreviation of the family name of the latter individual is 
anomalous, and it is surprising that the addressee indicated on face B is not 
mentioned, unless abulei was not the ultimate recipient, but an intermediary. 

There is a reappearance of the word which could mean “silver”, silabur 
(cf. Eng. silver, Germ. Silber). This could refer to a commercial transaction, 
in which someone should deliver (zizeti < *di-dh3-e-ti) something in a large 
quantity (maromizom?). 

The piece is exceptional both for being the most south-easterly find in the 
Celtiberian corpus (leaving aside the Ibiza slab) and also for its mixed character, 
which is Iberian as regards its support and script, and Celtiberian in terms of 
language. This is undoubtedly due to the environment in which it was produced: 
the southern part of Celtiberia was the area of contact with the Iberian world. 


10.6.8. Inscriptions on instrumenta 


10.6.8.1. [Z.04.01] Monreal de Ariza spindle whorl 


Truncated biconical clay spindle whorl with a maximum diameter of 2.2 cm 
and text incised post cocturam in western script on both sides. Monreal de 
Ariza (Zaragoza). Reading according to Untermann. 


a susatikalim 
b uta/as 


The first problem posed by this piece is the reading order of the two sides, and 
their relationship. There is also the problem of the segmentation of the 
sequence susatikalim. 
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10.6.8.2. [TE.04.01] La Caridad oinochoe 


Painted ceramic oinochoe, 23 cm tall, with graffiti incised post cocturam on the 
inner part of the rim in scriptura continua. Letters: 0.8-1.2 cm. ‘Casa de 
Likine’, La Caridad, Caminreal (Teruel). Museo de Teruel. Reading according 
to Vicente et al. 


beskuauzuetikubos 


Untermann (19992) identified the sequence auz (cf. SP.02.04: letontu / auz - soz), 
related to auzeti [Z.09.01, A-10] and auzanto [Z.09.03, 01], interpreted as the 
third person preterite, *auzez, ofa verb that would mean ‘give, dedicate’ (perhaps 
from *aud”- ‘happiness, possession, wealth"). besku would be a personal name in 
nom. sg. of an n-stem (cf. the family name beskokum [Z.09.03, III-27]), and 
uetikubos would be a dat. pl. of an o-stem of a family name or theonym. 


10.6.8.3. [SO.01.02] Numantia oinochoe 


Oinochoe with painted decoration (swastika, two horse protomes, geometric 
elements, sign in the shape of an inverted anchor) and inscription painted on 
the inner part of the rim with the letters 1.1-1.9 high in western script with 
vocalic redundancy. There is a correction in signs 10 and 11. Dated to the 
beginning of the first century sce? Numantia. Museo Numantino (Soria). 
Reading according to Jordán. 


luanikoo - koorinau 


Graffito communicating ownership, of debated interpretation. It may consist ofthe 
owner's name and father's name, both in the gen.; the name of a family group in 
gen. pl; ^? the name of an individual followed by a noun designating the vase;'” or 


the name of an individual followed by their family name with the final nasal elided. 


10.6.8.4. [TE.04.02] La Caridad vessel 


Graffito incised post cocturam in the eastern script on a ceramic vessel. “Casa 
de Likine’, La Caridad, Caminreal (Teruel). Museo de Teruel. Reading according 
to Jordán. 


(a) kambarokum 
(b) baka 

(c) ‘ka? 

(d) 1 

(e) 1 


° Vicente et al. 1993. ° Arlegui 1992. 109 de Hoz 1986a: 59. 
101 Untermann 1997: 403. 
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Of all the inscriptions, the clearest is (a), a family name in gen. pl. formed 
from the personal name *Cambaros (cf. Cambarus in Cisalpine Gaul; 
kaabaarinos from Clunia [BU.06.01], Camaric(um) (AE 1990, 559),'°? 
Canbaricum (CIL IL, 3074), ? and Cambaricu(m)).'°* The other inscrip- 
tions are more problematic. 


102 Hernández 1994: no. 88. 19% González Rodríguez 1986: 62, no. 82. 
104 González Rodríguez 1986: 62, no. 81. 
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Language and writing among 
the Lusitanians 


E. R. Luján 


11.1. DEFINING LUSITANIAN 


Lusitanian is an Indo-European language that was spoken in western Spain 
and Portugal in antiquity, in the territory of the Roman province of Lusitania. 
We do not know what the speakers of the language called it themselves, and its 
modern name 'Lusitanian' was proposed by A. Tovar’ after the publication of 
the inscription from Cabeco das Fráguas, on the basis of its discovery in that 
Roman province.” The name has since then been generally accepted in the 
scholarly literature. 

We have to be cautious when using the name 'Lusitanian' in discussing 
information about the indigenous languages of the western area of the Iberian 
peninsula? geographically, all the linguistic evidence for any indigenous 
language coming from the province of Lusitania could be labelled as “Lusitanian’. 
The evidence is, however, not homogeneous and, as a whole, does not belong 
together with the language that we conventionally call Tusitanian”. In fact, it is 
known, from both ancient sources and modern archaeological and linguistic 
studies, that there must have been a number of speakers of Celtic languages in 
this area ($11.6). Therefore, when analysing single, specific names from this 
region, we must bear in mind that all of them are ‘Lusitanian’ inasmuch as they 
appear in Lusitania, but they may not be 'Lusitanian' insofar as they can be 
evidence of languages different from the one that we refer to in that way. 


! Tovar 1966-7: 243. 

> “Une nouvelle découverte des archéologues portugais est venue augmenter nos éléments 
d'information en révélant au Cabeco das Fráguas [...] une trés importante inscription. [...] 
Cette heureuse découverte contribue à définir entre le Douro et le Tage une région linguistique 
que nous pouvons appeler lusitanienne’ (Tovar 1966-7: 242-3). Previously the linguistic rem- 
nants of this region were simply referred to as western Hispanic or in a similar way. 

? Cf. Guerra 2010. 
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Moreover, we have evidence of the Lusitanian” language outside the province 
of Lusitania, as is the case with certain proper names coming from the two 
north-western conuentus of Tarraconensis (the Gallaecia region), especially 
from the more southerly conuentus Bracarensis or Bracaraugustanus, with its 
capital Bracara Augusta ($11.6). This area has produced a significant number 
of theonyms, which, since Untermann's pioneer studies, have been grouped 
together with the deity names appearing in Lusitania, usually being referred to 
as ‘Lusitanian-Galician’ theonyms.* 

In addition to the intrinsic linguistic difficulties, the reader should be aware 
that, due to the state of preservation of the inscriptions and the type of stone 
on which many of them were carved, readings are frequently uncertain. Good 
epigraphic editions are required to ensure that we are dealing with the right 
indigenous names before attempting their linguistic interpretation, especially 
when they occur only once and cannot be checked against other inscriptions. 

With the exception of the Viseu inscription, first published by Fernandes, 
Carvalho, and Figueira,” the other Lusitanian inscriptions have been found 
either outside their original archaeological context or alternatively are rock 
inscriptions that cannot be clearly associated with a precise context. This is a 
major drawback when trying to provide a definite chronology for the inscrip- 
tions. They are usually considered to date back to the first two centuries of the 
Common Fra, on the basis that they are linked to the coming of the Romans 
and the arrival of Latin epigraphy in the area. In fact, Lusitanian inscriptions 
are all written in the Latin alphabet, and most of them are bilingual texts 
displaying code-switching between Latin and Lusitanian. The editors of the 
Arronches inscription dated it to the first century ce,’ but it has been thought 
to be slightly earlier (first century Bce) on linguistic grounds.* The inscription 
from Arroyo de la Luz III has been dated back to the second century Bce, due 
to the archaic shape of the open <P>,’ which occurs at Arronches as well. 
Nevertheless, Edmondson's warnings about dating these texts solely on 
palaeographical grounds are in order,'” since older epigraphic usages seem 
to have survived longer here than in other areas. 

That we are dealing with a homogeneous group has been clear since the 
discovery of the inscription from Cabeço das Fráguas: it was noted that it 
shared part of its vocabulary, including what appeared to be nouns for animals 
and theonyms, with the inscription from Lamas de Moledo, which in a 
seminal paper Balmori had started to interpret in the right direction." As 
pointed out by Tovar," it was also evident that they were related to the 
lost inscription from Arroyo de la Luz, found in the eighteenth century and 


^ Especially Untermann 1985a. ° Fernandes, Carvalho, and Figueira 2009. 
é de Hoz 2013: 88. 7 Carneiro et al. 2008. * Villar and Prósper 2009: 14. 
? Villar and Pedrero 2001a: 240-2. 1° Edmondson 2002: 52. 1 Balmori 1935. 


12 Tovar 1966-7: 242-3; 1985-6: 23. 
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fortunately copied and reproduced by J. F. Masdéu in the nineteenth volume 
of his Historia crítica de España y de la cultura española. The new inscription 
from Arroyo de la Luz, as well as the Arronches inscription, also belongs to 
this group of inscriptions with similar contents, structure (series of acc. + dat.), 
and vocabulary.'^ The recently discovered Viseu inscription does not have any 
word in common with the others and displays somewhat special phonetic 
traits ($11.3.1.3); nevertheless, given the area in which it has been found, it 
seems safe to assume that it belongs to the same linguistic layer; its different 
nature can account for the lack of coincidences with the other inscriptions and 
it is the natural link between the major Lusitanian inscriptions and the Latin 
ones mentioning Lusitanian deity names. 


11.2. LUSITANIAN INSCRIPTIONS 
AND WRITING IN LUSITANIA 


The number of inscriptions written totally or partially in Lusitanian is quite 
limited: basically, to this date we know six or seven inscriptions in which 
Lusitanian vocabulary and/or grammatical words occur (Map 11.1). The uncer- 
tainty about the exact number lies in the fact that the lost inscription from 
Arroyo de la Luz (CC.03.01) actually consisted of two pieces and, even if it is 
likely that they belonged to the same inscription, it cannot be proved." In order 
to understand the sociolinguistic situation of the Lusitanian language, it is highly 
relevant that more than half of the inscriptions combine Latin and Lusitanian. 

To these we can add the information provided by a large number of 
theonyms in Latin inscriptions.'* These deity names are not only interesting 
for their etymology and the information that they provide about vocabulary 
and word formation; it is frequently the case that the deity name retains its 
indigenous endings even if the inscription is in Latin. 

We can establish the following scale, according to the degree of bilingualism 
displayed in the texts, which range from the few inscriptions written wholly in 
Lusitanian (at least their preserved parts) to those written in Latin and simply 
having Lusitanian names." 


13 Almagro-Gorbea, Ortega, and Villar 1999; Villar and Pedrero 2001, 2001a. 

14 Cf. recently Vallejo 2013a: 273. 

15 This is why the inscription from Arroyo de la Luz found in the 1990s (CC.03.02) was called 
"Arroyo de la Luz IIP in the first editions. In order to avoid confusion, I will also follow that 
practice in this chapter. 

' Untermann 1985; Prósper 2002. 

17 Gorrochategui and Vallejo (2010: 71-2; 2015: 338-9) and Vallejo (2013: 275) explicitly state 
that inscriptions in our group 4 should also be considered Lusitanian. Wodtko (2009: 23-4) rightly 
emphasizes that a scale of Latinization cannot be taken as an indication of absolute chronology, but 
rather as ‘a chronological or typological tendency of increasing Latin interference’. 
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Lamas de Moledo (VIS.01)9) 
Viseu@ 
Cabeco das Fraguas (GUA.01 )9 


Arroyo de-la-Euz (CG.01) 
Ribeira da Venda, Assúncáo (POA.01) 


Map 11.1. Map of Lusitanian inscriptions (groups 1-3). 


1. The whole inscription is written in Lusitanian: Cabeco das Fraguas, 
Arroyo de la Luz III (?), and Arronches (except for personal names). 


2. The bulk of the inscription is written in Lusitanian, but its introduction 
is in Latin: Lamas de Moledo, Arroyo de la Luz I. 


3. Latin inscription displaying Lusitanian theonym(s) and/or their epithets 
with Lusitanian endings and Lusitanian words: Viseu.'* 


4. Latin inscription displaying Lusitanian theonyms(s) and/or their epi- 
thets with Lusitanian endings. Again, there are various degrees of Lat- 
inization here;? inscriptions with Lusitanian endings in both the 
theonym and the epithet(s) or only in the theonym. 


5. Latin inscription displaying Lusitanian theonym(s) and/or epithets, but 
no Lusitanian endings. A further distinction can be made between 
inscriptions with Lusitanian theonyms and epithets and those with 


18 We could also add to this group the inscription mentioning the Deibabo Nemucelaicabo 
(HEpOL 6939, Bua 1997: 60 reading), with Deiba- ‘goddess’. This would raise the problem of 
how to classify inscriptions with deity names such as Reue, Bandi, or Crougae, and many others 
(Prósper 2002: passim), which we suspect were also common names in Lusitanian, e.g. Reue 
‘river’ (Villar 1996) but, as Wodtko (2009: 24-5) suggests, were probably interpreted as proper 
names in a Latin context. The limits between group 3 and 4 are, therefore, blurred, and they 
depend on our knowledge and interpretation of certain theonyms. For a further subgrouping of 
the Lusitanian deity-naming formulae on Latin inscriptions, see Untermann 1985: 348-51, 
358-61; de Hoz 2013: 89-90. 

12 Wodtko 2009: 10-22. 
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Latin theonyms and Lusitanian epithets. The epithets may display 
Lusitanian or Latin suffixes, i.e. -aeco- and its variants vs -ensis.?” We 
could also include here Latin inscriptions having Lusitanian personal 
names (see, however, $11.5). 


The text of all the inscriptions belonging to groups 1-3 is provided in 
Appendix 1, as well as some selected examples of groups 4-5. An additional 
classification of these inscriptions could be made depending on their 
nature:”* inscriptions in groups 1-2 are public, monumental, and ‘official’ 
in some way; in contrast, inscriptions in groups 3-5 are dedications to deities 
usually made by individuals. 

With the information available, our knowledge of Lusitanian grammar is, 
not surprisingly, quite limited, for group 4 only provides clues about the dat. 
and group 5 does not provide any grammatical information at all. Moreover, it 
is safe to classify an inscription as belonging in groups 1-3, but it is not so 
straightforward to determine whether Latin inscriptions of this region belong 
to groups 4-5; as we saw in $11.1, we cannot always ascertain whether an 
isolated indigenous name is Lusitanian or not. 

In contrast to other languages and areas of the Iberian peninsula, Lusitanian 
was only written in the Latin script and no attempt seems to have been made 
to adapt it to the specific needs of the language. As de Hoz remarked," in most 
of the Indo-European area of Hispania literacy began when the Romans 
arrived. This applies well to our area with the few exceptions of some south- 
western and Iberian inscriptions in the southern script which belong to a 
different period.” The various types of code-switching between Lusitanian 
and Latin reflected in most Lusitanian inscriptions point to a situation of 
bilingualism, or rather diglossia, among the speakers, since Latin was used for 
most purposes and, in the end, it came to completely replace Lusitanian.”* 

Furthermore, as Untermann (MLH IV, 725) and de Hoz have stressed,” it is 
not likely that a true epigraphic habit developed among the Lusitanians. Even if 
we now know a few more Lusitanian inscriptions, the global image has not 
changed very much: from the extant evidence, we can state that Lusitanian was 
not used for writing any of the types of inscriptions that were common among 
other peoples in antiquity, not even funerary stelae or graffiti on pottery. The 
lack of regularity, even within the same text ($11.3.1.4, $11.3.2.1.1), or the 
variations in the transcriptions of the same theonyms in Latin inscriptions are 
further evidence that there was no tradition of writing in Lusitanian.”° 

If we are to judge from the contents of the surviving texts, writing in 
Lusitanian must have been limited to a very specific context: all the texts are 


20 Wodtko 2009: 22. ?! Wodtko 2009: 2; de Hoz 2013: 89. ?? de Hoz 1995d: 3-4. 
? Luján etal. 2012: 200-2; Luján 2013: 126-7 with the references. *4 Wodtko 2009: 2. 
?5 de Hoz 1995d: 4; 2013a: 89. 26 de Hoz 2013a: 90-1. 
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religious in nature, whether we are dealing with theonyms in Latin inscriptions 
or with Lusitanian inscriptions mentioning sacrifices carried out on behalf of 
various deities. The generally conservative nature of religion and its resistence 
to change is well known, and this must have prompted some individuals who 
were Lusitanian speakers and could write in Latin to put down in writing some 
Lusitanian religious formulae or ritual descriptions. This may have been 
carried out in order to differentiate themselves from other non-Lusitanian- 
speaking peoples of the area.” 

The inscriptions from Arroyo de la Luz I and Lamas de Moledo first 
mention, in Latin, the individuals in charge of writing the Lusitanian texts. 
This possibly means that they were responsible for putting those Lusitanian 
sacred formulae in writing for the first (and last) time. Even if they were not 
the ‘authors’ of the texts, it might well have been the case that they arranged 
them and were responsible for carrying out the sacrifices referred to.” 

The area in which Lusitanian was spoken can be determined by using the 
various types of inscriptions mentioned above. If we limit ourselves to the 
inscriptions in groups 1-3, the area was quite restricted (Map 11.1): the six 
inscriptions have been found in a triangle roughly delimited by the modern- 
day towns of Viseu (to the north-west), Badajoz (south-west), and Caceres 
(east). Except for the Arronches inscription (POA.01.01), they cluster in two 
groups: three inscriptions from Viseu and its surroundings (VIS.01.01, 
VIS.02.01, GUA.01.01) and two from Arroyo de la Luz (CC.03.01 and 
CC.03.02). This shows, once again, that Lusitanian writing was a sporadic 
phenomenon, and it did not spread among the speakers of the language. 

The distribution of the inscriptions displaying Lusitanian-Galician deity 
names partially overlaps with this area, because it extends further, especially to 
the north, and reaches the two north-western Conventus of the province of 
Tarraconensis. This lack of coincidence calls for an explanation, especially 
when not all the theonyms attested in the area are linguistically homogeneous, 
and a number of them show traits that cannot be compatible with what we 
know about the Lusitanian language.” 


11.3. THE LUSITANIAN LANGUAGE 


In the following paragraphs, a sketch will be provided of what we know about 
the Lusitanian language, basically taking a synchronic perspective. In order to 
proceed following an appropriate methodological progression, my descriptions 
are primarily based on inscriptions in the Lusitanian language (groups 1-3), 


27 de Hoz 2013a: 94. Cf. $11.6. ?* Wodtko 2009: 2. 22 Prosper 2002: 422-7. 
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and then the results will be compared with the information provided by 
inscriptions in groups 4-5. As is frequently the case when dealing with 
fragmentary languages, the interpretation of some aspects is controversial; 
for further information, the relevant chapters of MLH IV, Prósper's book,?? 
and the on-line edition of Gorrochategui and Vallejo in the BDHesp should 
be checked.” 


11.3.1. Phonology 


11.3.1.1. Stops 


Lusitanian had the usual three arrays of stops in Indo-European languages: 
velar, dental (or alveolar), and labial, with a contrast between an unvoiced and 
a voiced phoneme for each: /k/:/g/, /t/:/d/, /p/:/b/. 

In this area of the Iberian peninsula there was an ongoing process of lenition 
of intervocalic unvoiced stops, as shown by ifate (POA.01.01) / ifadem 
(GUA.01.01), Munitie (POA.01.01) / Munidi (HEpOL 22150), Laepo (HEpOL 
20484, 20485, 24159) / Laebo (GUA.01.01), or [Re]ue Langanitaeco (HEpOL 
20005) / Reue Langanidaeigui (HEpOL 20082). This change was already 
pointed out by Tovar as a differential characteristic of this language," in contrast 
to Celtiberian. No correlation can be established between the levels of our scale in 
$11.2 and the presence of a voiced or unvoiced stop. Gorrochategui and Vallejo's 
recent analysis of this phenomenon™ shows that it happens frequently with deity 
names, while the unvoiced stops are preserved in personal names, as proved by 
names from the stems *katu, *klouto-, *touto-, or *trito-, among others. Theo- 
nyms would, therefore, seem to provide a closer reflection of the actual phonetic 
developments that common Lusitanian vocabulary was undergoing; in contrast, 
personal names would appear to be more conservative.?? 

Geminated stops are rare in Lusitanian inscriptions, which fits well with the 
similar conclusion drawn by Gorrochategui and Vallejo from the names of this 
area.** In groups 1-3 we have only the following instances, three of which are 
-kk-: Iccona, Iccinui, and isaiccid, and one -pp-: puppid. -kk- must be the 
outcome of the Indo-European cluster *kw (§11.4.1), while -pp- involves a 
cluster of dental plus labiovelar ($11.3.2.2). Attedia occurs in POA.01.01 in the 
Latinate part. Labbo is an alternative reading to Laebo in GUA.01.01, but since 
gemination is unexpected in Lusitanian, this may be an argument for choosing 
the second possibility. 


°° Prosper 2002. %1 Gorrochategui and Vallejo 2016. 

22 It is not always easy to tell «C» and <G> apart in the inscriptions; therefore, some 
alternations of those letters for etymological /k/, as in porcom/porgom, might not be phonetic. 

2 Tovar 1961. ?* Gorrochategui and Vallejo 2010: 72-3, 76-7. 

°° Vallejo 2013a: 282-3. Cf. $11.5. ?* Gorrochategui and Vallejo 2015: 342. 
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11.3.1.2. Nasals, lateral, and vibrant 


There were two nasals (labial and dental or alveolar) in Lusitanian, as typified by 
singeie+o and Ampilua. A geminated nasal occurs in Loiminna (GUA.01.01), but 
the alternative spelling Loemina on CC.03.01 shows that this must be an 
additional instance of the lack of systematicity when writing Lusitanian. 
Lusitanian had a lateral /l/ and a vibrant /r/, as in Loiminna, oila, Carlae, 
praisom, etc. In contrast to other Palaeohispanic languages, we do not have 
any indication that there was an opposition between two different vibrants. 


11.3.1.3. Sibilants and other fricatives 


Lusitanian had a sibilant /s/, as shown by sintamom, secias, Harase, etc. There 
is no clear evidence of a second, additional sibilant, in contrast to Iberian and 
Celtiberian. In groups 1-3 we only have one instance of a geminated sibilant in 
usseam (GUA.01.01), which has usually been explained as the outcome of *ut- 
syo- ‘one year old’ (cf. Lat. uetus ‘old’, Gk. éros). If we take into account that 
there is an unexpected geminated n in the suffix of Loiminna in the same 
inscription, I wonder how much weight we should give to it in order to accept 
the existence of a phonological opposition between two sibilants in Lusitanian. 

Some sibilants must be the result of the evolutions of clusters involving 
dental stops. Praisom in CC.03.01 has been explained by Prósper as *prehzi- 
d'h,-tom (§11.3.2.1.1),°” with the evolution *-d"t- > *-ss- > -s-, after the loss of 
the laryngeal. This is also the case with the deity name Cossue, from *kom- 
d"h;-t-, which is also attested inter alia as Cusue and Cosei (Prosper 2002: 
235-41). The latter forms probably show that -ss- resulting from the evolution 
of clusters had a tendency to merge with -s-. Moreover, even in the territory of 
the Lucensis ($11.1, $11.6) the forms Cohue and Cuhue also occur,* proving 
that the new s resulting from these changes could participate in the ongoing 
process that will described next. 

The sibilant was undergoing a process of lenition leading to various conse- 
quences. In initial and intervocalic position it evolved into an aspirated /h/, 
which could eventually be lost in some cases: e.g. in Araco Arantoniceo (CIL II, 
4991 = HEpOL 21924) vs Haracui, if they are related, as Wodtko, Gorrocho- 
tegui, and Vallejo suspect,*’ or if Harase is related to the mansio ad Septem 
Aras (the name of Arronches in the Antonine Itinerary) and to Arasei 
Collouesei Caieloni Cosigo,*” with the new reading for this inscription pro- 
posed by D'Encarnacáo and Guerra.*' 


7 Prósper 2002: 70-3. 3% Prósper 2002: 244-7. 
?? Wodtko 2009: 33; Gorrochategui and Vallejo 2010: 73-4. 
4 Carneiro et al. 2008: 170. ^ D'Encarnacáo and Guerra 2010: 95. 
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The lack of final -s of what must be acc. pl. followed by the Lat. numeral X 
‘ter’ in POA.01.01 ($$11.3.2.1.1-2), such as oila X or t(-Jau[ro] ifate X, can be 
easily accounted for as the final outcome of a *-s > -h > - change. Villar and 
Prósper suggested^ that this loss may be restricted to instances in which s 
followed a long vowel (as in the acc. pl.) or went before a consonant, but the 
information is too scarce to be conclusive. That this lack of final -s is not an 
aspect of the written form is proved by the Latinate names Apinus Vendicus 
Eriacainu[s] in the same inscription. 

The dat. pl. endings -abor and -obor in VIS.02.01 show an alternative 
evolution of the lenited final -s, namely its rhotacization, which may be an 
interesting clue to the existence of dialectal variation in Lusitanian: loss of final 
-s occurs in the southernmost inscription, rhotacism is attested in one of the 
three inscriptions from the Viseu area (unfortunately the other two do not 
provide information about this), and, finally, in the central area (inscriptions 
from Arroyo de la Luz), final -s appears to be preserved in secias and muitieas, 
whatever their morphological interpretation may be ($11.3.2.1.2). In Latin 
inscriptions there are six cases of dat. pl. -bo endings in the Lusitanian- 
Galician area, which have been discussed by Gorrochategui and Vallejo:? 
they lack both -s and -r. 

Given that no final aspiration occurs in the extant texts, we can attempt an 
integrated account for all the cases of lenition of /s/ in Lusitanian, depending 
on whether they occur in an initial-medial or final position: 


e initial-medial position: * (-)s- > (-)h- > -Q; 
e final position: *-s > -r > -@. 


In addition to /h/, Lusitanian displays /f/, confirmed by ifadem and ifate. In a 
thorough seminal paper Albertos collected all the occurrences of <f> and <h> 
in the Palaeohispanic materials,** the interpretation of which is controversial 
and has far-reaching implications for the classification of Lusitanian within 
the Indo-European family (§11.4). 


11.3.1.4. Vowels and diphthongs 


Five different vowels (/a/, /e/, /i/, /o/, /u/) existed in Lusitanian, as reflected 
also in deity and personal names.* 

e is sometimes raised to i, as in sintamo- « *sen-tamo- or the personal 
names in Pent-/Pint-.** This is probably the case with the conjunction indi 
« *nd"i, as well. The vowel e alternates with ei in personal names in such cases as 


^ Villar and Prósper 2009: 29. ? Gorrochategui and Vallejo 2010: 74-5, 78. 
^ Albertos 1987. * Vallejo 2005: 688-96. 
^5 Tovar 1966-7: 250; Gorrochategui 1985-6: 78. 
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Anceitus/Anceti, Cabureina/Caburena, Malceinus/Malcenus, and others.* 
Following Vallejo, this is probably an attempt to reflect the closing of the vowel. 

As for the diphthongs, all six combinations of /a/, /e/, and /o/ as first 
element and /i/ and /u/ as second element do occur in the Lusitanian texts, 
as well as -ui-. Alternation of diphthongs in -i with the corresponding forms in 
-e (ai/ae and oi/oe), as in Loiminna/Loemina, may reflect a tendency to mutual 
assimilation of the elements ($$11.3.2.1.1-2). This would not be remarkable if 
it did not occur within the same inscription, as typified by the first two 
Lusitanian words in CC.03.01: Carlae praisom. Moreover, we find praesondo 
in the same inscription, a word that has been etymologically related to 
praisom.** Such variation has usually been accounted for (e.g. MLH IV, 725) 
as a mere graphic detail due to the lack of tradition of writing in Lusitanian, 
without further implications for the study of linguistic variation. This also 
seems to be de Hoz's view when he states that Lusitanian orthography was 
never well established.” Similar alternations can be traced in personal names 
(e.g. Aibarus/Aebarus or Coema/Coimia).*° 

In contrast to Celtic languages, eu is preserved in Lusitanian teucaecom and 
teucom (both in CC.03.01). In personal names this diphthong is preserved: 
Leurius, Leucinicus, Treuoatus;' but according to Prósper,? eu > ou in 
theonyms, as in Toudadigoe/Toudopalandaigae, Crougiai, and Roudeaeco. 


11.3.1.5. Semi-vowels 


Initial wau is attested in ueamnicori (VIS.01.01) and ueaun (CC.03.01), as well 
as in such deity names as Vestio or Vaseco.?? It also occurs in typical personal 
names of the area: Viriatus and the names of the stems in uir- and uis-^* 

Since Tovar,” it has been assumed that oila meant ‘sheep’ and is the 
outcome of diminutive *owi-la (cf. Lat. ouis, Skt. aví-, etc.); from the point 
of view of the interpretation of the texts, this makes sense in the context of a 
ritual of suouetaurilia, given that acc. oilam and oila appear alongside acc. 
taurom/tau[ro] ‘bull’ and porcom ‘pig’; however, it is easy to find instances of 
the preservation of intervocalic -w- in the Lusitanian texts (aua, Iouea, Reue), 
as well as in the deity names in Latin inscriptions: Nauiae, Reue, Edouio, etc.?* 
Moreover, no instances of loss of intervocalic -w- seem to be documented in 
the personal names of this area,” but Prósper acknowledges the loss of -w- in 
certain specific contexts.** 


* Vallejo 2004; 2005: 689-93. “8 Prósper 2002: 75-6, with references. 

^ de Hoz 1995d: 4. °° Vallejo 2005: 696-700. ?! Vallejo 2005: 698; 2013a: 281. 
?? Prósper 2002: 393. ?* Prósper 2002: 221-2, 344. 54 Vallejo 2005: 450-8. 

55 Tovar 1965-6. °° Prósper 2002: 405-7. 


57 Gorrochategui and Vallejo 2010: 73, 78, map 3. 
?* Prósper 2002: 405-16; cf. also Vallejo 2005: 695. 
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Instead of weakening and loss, there are frequent cases of betacism, i.e. w > b 
in intervocalic position, as proved by dat. pl. Deibabor igo deibobor ‘to the 
goddesses and gods’ (from *deiwá- and *deiwo-) or the alternations in the 
deity names Nauia/Nabia, Endouellico/Enobolico, and others.” In this case, 
the phenomenon is also well documented in the personal names of the area, as 
typified by the highly frequent Douiterus/Dobiterus/Doiderus.?? 

Vallejo has tried to provide a phonetic explanation for the uniqueness of 
the loss of -w- in oila-.** According to this approach, this would only have 
happened in the context *-ow- > -o-, but this can hardly be accepted: next to 
Douiterus/Dobiterus/Doiderus, we also have Endouellico/Enobolico in the same 
phonetic context. 

In the Lusitanian texts, intervocalic -i- must stand for yod, as in comaiam 
(GUA.01.01), Broeneiae (POA.01.01), or singeie+o (CC.03.01). This must also 
be the case with sequences of -CiV, as in muitieas (CC.03.01). The evolution of 
yod in theonyms is too complex to be discussed in detail here.?? 


11.3.1.6. Clusters and syllabic structure 


Lusitanian shows a remarkable tendency to simple onsets and codas in its 
syllabic structure. In fact, no clusters are allowed in the onset except the 
combinations of stop + /r/: /pr/ in praisom, praesondo; /tr/ in Trebopalam, 
Trebarune, Petranioi; /kr/ in Crouceai; and /br/ in Broeneiae, Caeolobrigoi. 

In the middle position, only the vibrant and the nasals are allowed in the 
coda, as shown by: 


e Carla/Carlae; erbalerbam|; Rurse+co; porcom; 

e indi, praesondo, Bandi, Panditi; singeie+o, angom; sintamo/sintamom, 
Cantibidone, Canti, doenti; 

e pumpi, Ampilua; Veamnicori (if this reading is correct, and not 
Veaminicori). 


A few additional clusters of the same type could be added if we take into 
account personal names, such as Talticus or Docquirus, or deity names such as 
Vortiaeco.* 

In addition to vowels and diphthongs, only -m, -d, -r, and -s appear to be 
allowed in a final position. Excepting final -m, which occurs frequently, the 
status of the other consonants is peculiar: -d seems to occur only with 
pronouns ($11.3.2.2); -s is only found in the suspect words secias and muitieas 
of the lost inscription CC.03.01, in which ueaun, with final -n, must also be 
wrong, and final -ec looks like an abbreviation. Finally, -r only appears as part 
of the ending -bor and is due to a specific phonetic evolution ($11.3.1.3). The 


5 Prosper 1997. 9? Gorrochategui and Vallejo 2010: 73; 2015: 342. 
% Vallejo 2013a: 283. © Cf. Prósper 2002: 399-405. 5? Wodtko 2009: 36. 
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possibility of final -t acknowledged by Wodtko is dependant on reading Pandit 
(and not Panditi) in POA.01.01.% 

This simple syllabic structure must be the result of phonetic changes that 
led to the simplification of the clusters usually found in the other old Indo- 
European languages, such as the loss of n before s or the evolutions of clusters 
with dentals ($11.3.1.3). 


11.3.2. Morphology 


The small number of texts, their brevity, and their repetitive character are the 
reasons why our information about Lusitanian morphology is so poor. In what 
follows I have tried to systematize our current knowledge. 


11.3.2.1. Nominal morphology 


Whole categories are not attested at all in the extant documents, and we do not 
even know one complete paradigm. Given the contents and structure of the 
Lusitanian inscriptions, the acc. and the dat. are the most frequent cases and, 
therefore, we have somewhat more information about their morphology. In 
addition, inscriptions in group 4, which by far outnumber groups 1-3 all 
together, only provide information about the dat. In contrast, only one nom. 
can be identified with a certain degree of confidence, and the occurrence of 
gen. is far from certain. I will summarize the attested endings of each declen- 
sional type in Table 11.1 and then briefly review the evidence. 


Table 11.1. Lusitanian nominal endings. 


-o-stems | -a-stems | Athematic stems 
Sg. Nom. 
Acc. | -om -am -em(?) 
-i-stems: -im(?) 
Gen. 
Dat. |-oi, -oe, -o, | -ae, -e -e, -i 
-ui, -u masc. -ai, 
-ae, -a 
pl. Nom. | -i 
Acc. -a, -as(?) | -e(?) 
Gen. 
Dat. | -obor, -obo | -abor, 
-abo 


5* Wodtko 2009: 7. 
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Gender distinction between masc. thematic nouns and fem. a-stems was 
previously known from the dedications to such couples as Arentiae et Arentio 
(HEpOL 20032, 22156, etc.), and it is now confirmed by the initial words of 
VIS.02.01: Deibabor igo deibobor ‘to the goddesses and to the gods’. If they 
stand in the same relationship, the difference in vowel degree between Iccinui 
(POA.01.01) and Iccona (GUA.01.01) calls for an explanation. 


11.3.2.1.1. Thematic declension 


* The strange ending of the personal name Trites (CIL IL, 5556 = HEpOL 
11889) has been explained as nom. sg. *tritios by Prósper* (cf. nom. pl. 
below and $11.3.2.1.3). 


acc. sg: angom lamaticom (VIS.01.01), arimom sintamom (CC.01.01), 
+edagarom teucaecom (CC.01.01),  porcom | (GUA.01.01), taurom 
(GUA.01.01), tadom porgom (VIS.01.01), teucom sintamo(m?) (CC.03.01). 


Some -o endings (e.g. sintamo in CC.03.01) were interpreted as gen. sg. by 
Untermann (MLH IV, 732-3), but this is very unlikely. 


dat. sg.: Magareaicoi Petranioi (VIS.01.01), Caelobrigoi (VIS.01.01), 
Vesucoi (HEpOL 15871), Nabiagoi (CIL II, 2419 = HEpOL 8247); Tongoe 
(CIL II, 2419 = HEpOL 8247), Toudadigoe (CIL II, 2565 = HEpOL 8375); 
Laebo (GUA.01.01), Rurse+co(?) (CC.03.01); Haracui (POA.01.01), Icci- 
nui (POA.01.01), Isibraiegui (HEpOL 20126), Langanidaeigui (HEpOL 
20082), Nilaigui (HEpOL 18920), Reagui (HEpOL 24731), Vordiaigui 
(HEpOL 28727); Langobricu (HEpOL 18511), Quangeiu (HEpOL 20564). 


Villar and Pedrero thought that -oi vs -o depended on a north-south dialectal 
difference,* but the southernmost inscription (POA.01.01) shows -ui, which 
led Wodtko and Gorrochategui and Vallejo to advocate an east-west division 
instead.” We cannot rule out that there was syncretism of originally different 
cases in the prehistory of Lusitanian, but the attested endings can all be 
accounted for by starting from dat. *-oi. This would evolve into -oe or -ui by 
mutual assimilation of the elements of the diphthong. -o and -u can be 
explained by loss of the second element of the diphthong, even if in some 
cases -o must simply be the Latin ending. It is remarkable that two endings -oi 
and -oe can occur next to each other on the same inscription, as in Tongoe 
Nabiagoi (CIL Il, 2419 = HEpOL 8247), which points, once again, to an 
orthographic rather than a phonetic feature. 


e nom. pl. ueamnicori (or ueamni cori) (VIS.01.01). According to Unter- 
mann,” -i would be the ending of io-stems (cf. nom. sg. above, and 


55 Prosper 2013: 191-3. °° Villar and Pedrero 20012: 252-4. 
57 Wodtko 2009: 10-12, 47; Gorrochategui and Vallejo 2010: 74 with n. 16. 
$8 Untermann 1987: 65. 
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§11.3.2.1.3), assuming that -cori is related to IE *korio- ‘lord’. In addition, 
the enigmatic Ougu++ni in POA.01.01 could be a nom. pl.,* but also a 
Latinate gen."? 


Although syntactically t{-}au[ro] in POA.01.01 must be acc. pl, the 
inscription is damaged and the ending is not preserved. 


dat. pl.: Deibobor in VIS.02.01, but -obo in Arabo Corobelicobo Talusicobo 
(HEpOL 20343). According to Gorrochategui and Vallejo," -obo could 
the result of the loss of -s ($11.3.1.3) or an analogical reshaping from the 
inst. *-b"i. No forms of the inst. are attested in Lusitanian and the 
phonetic explanation remains more likely. 


As for thematic neut, praisom in CC.03.01 is most probably a sg. nom.-acc., 
explained by Prosper as *preh;i-d'h;-tom, a verbal adjective in -to- from *d'eh, 
‘set’ and prefix prai- (cf. Lat. prae-).?? Formally aua in the same inscription could 
be a nom.-acc. pl. 


11.3.2.1.2. a-stems 


e nom. sg. Attedia occurs in POA.01.01 alongside other personal names 
with Latin endings, so we cannot be sure that this is the Lusitanian 
ending. Forms in -a in GUA.01.01 were considered nom. by Untermann 
(MLH IV, 758) and abl. by Búa,” but this is unlikely for syntactic reasons. 


acc. sg.: oilam (GUA.01.01), oilam usseam (GUA.01.01), oilam erbam 
(POA.01.01), comaiam (GUA.0.01). 


e dat. sg: Broeneiae (POA.01.01), Carlae (CC.03.01, .02); Munitie 
(POA.01.01); Ampilua (CC.03.01), Iccona Loiminna (GUA.01.01), Loe- 
mina (CC.03.01), Deiba (HEpOL 28728), Arant[i]a O[c]elaeca (HEpOL 
24147), Lacipaea (HEpOL 22951), Domina Ataecina, etc. masc. nouns: 
Crouceai Magareiacoi Petranioi (VIS.01.01), Crougiai (CIL IL, 2565 = 
HEpOL 8375), Corougiai (HEpOL 15871); Crougeae (HEpOL 18920); 
Trebopala (GUA.01.01), Iouea Caelobrigoi (VIS.01.01). 


As with thematic nouns, the possibility of syncretism cannot be excluded, but 
all the forms can be explained if we start from *-di > -ae, along the same lines 
as the thematic nouns ($11.3.2.1.1). Variation between -ai and -ae may be 
merely orthographic, as shown by praisom vs praesondo in CC.03.01. 


e acc. pl.: oila, twice, followed by numeral X ‘ten’ (POA.01.01). The ending 
-a can be accounted for as originating from *-ans > *-ás, with loss of the 
final -s ($11.3.1.3). -as may, in fact, be attested, if secias and muitieas can 


© Carneiro et al. 2008: 172. 7° Wodtko 2002: 5. 
7% Gorrochategui and Vallejo 2010: 75. 72 Prósper 2002: 70-3. 
7? Bua 1999: 317-27. 
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be analysed as acc. pl. in CC.03.01,"* but their morphological, syntactic, 
and semantic interpretation is far from assured. 


e dat. pl.: Deibabor (VIS.02.01), but Deibabo Nemucelaicabo (HEpOL 6939, 
with Bua’s reading." Explanation along the same lines as thematic 
-obor/-obo (§11.3.1.3 and §11.3.2.1.1). 


11.3.2.1.3. Athematic stems 


e There is no proven nom., but Wodtko wonders whether Laebo and Ailatio are 
nom. of on-stems, exhibiting the same development as in Latin (*-ón > -0).?* 


acc. sg.: ifadem (GUA.01.01). If this is a t-stem, we would have here IE 
*-m » -em, but the outcome of the vocalic sonorants is uncertain ($11.6) 
and this form has alternatively been explained as the acc. of a jo-stem."" 
nurim and enupetanim (CC.03.01) are usually analysed as acc. of i- 
stems,”* but Untermann (MLH IV, 732) and Prósper^ have explained 
them as jo-thematic stems with the change *-Ciom > -Cim (cf. $11.3.1.1). 


dat. sg.: Cantibidone (POA.01.01), Harase (POA.01.01), Reue (GUA.01.01, 
POA.01.01), Trebarune (GUA.01.01) with Trebarune/Trebaronne, 
Trebaro[nn]a, and Triboruni on Latin inscriptions.*” Endings in -e and -i 
frequently occur on Latin inscriptions, but with -i it is impossible to deter- 
mine whether it is Lusitanian or Latin in many cases.** Similar variations of 
endings are found in Cossue, Cosu, Cosei, Cose, Coso, even showing transfer 
to the thematic declension in Latin,” as in Reuo/Reo next to the more 
frequent Reve on Latin inscriptions. It is doubtful whether Panditi 
(POA.01.01) could be a dat. instead of a Latin gen. Bandi (POA.01.01) is 
usually considered an i-stem, but Bandi, Bandu, Bandue, Bandei, and Bande 
occur on Latin inscriptions, which have been variously accounted for. 


Villar and Pedrero considered the possibility that puppid and isaiccid are 
abl. of i-stems, but this is less likely than other possibilities ($11.3.2.2).* 
acc. pl.: ifate, followed by the numeral X ‘ten’ (POA.01.01). If this is a 
dental stem, it would be the final outcome of *-ms > *-ens > *-es, with 
weakening and loss of final -s ($11.3.1.3), but cf. the alternative explan- 
ation for acc. sg. ifadem above. 


dat. pl. -ubo for u-stems occurs in Lugubus Arouieis (HEpOL 16032), with 
a phonetic variant -obo in Lucobo Arousa(eco) (HEpOL 24548). Both 
inscriptions come from Lugo, in the Lucensis, and taking into account 
that they refer to the pan-Celtic god Lugu, they might be Celtic and not 
Lusitanian ($11.1 and $11.6). 


7% As suggested by Villar and Pedrero 2001b: 260; Prosper 2002: 73-4, 77, 83. 


75 Bua 1997: 60. 7° Wodtko 2012: 343. 77 Prósper 2004: 169-76. 
78 Wodtko 2009: 8. 7? Prosper 2002: 78-9, 82. 9? Prósper 2002: 47. 
* For actual occurrences see Prosper 2002: passim. 82 Bua 2003: 162. 


82 See Prosper 2002: 128-44. 84 Villar and Pedrero 2001a: 252, 255. 
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11.3.2.2. Pronominal morphology 


Our knowledge is limited to the word puppid (CC.03.02), which is most likely 
to be the nom.-acc. neut. of a pronoun, from *Kk"od-k"id,? more probably a 
relative than indefinite pronoun, as argued by Prósper. The identification of 
various combinations of pronominal stems in isaiccid (CC.03.02) defended by 
Prósper is less straightforward.** 


11.3.2.3. Verbal morphology 


Only two verbal forms seem to occur in the extant Lusitanian texts, but they 
clearly display Indo-European morphology: third person sg. rueti (CC.03.02) 
and third person pl. doenti (VIS.01.01). Even if pandit (and not Panditi) were 
to be read in the inscription from Arronches, it is unlikely that it is a verb, as 
suggested by Wodtko.*’ 

For rueti, analysed as a verb by the editors of the inscription,** Prósper has 
suggested a relationship to Lat. rué,* in what would be an introductory 
formula to the text that ‘runs’ below. 

The interpretation of doenti is more straightforward. It must be the third 
person pl. of the IE verb *deh; 'give', without reduplication (cf. Celtiberian 
zizonti) and probably with levelling from the o-grade of the sg.: being an 
athematic stem, *dh3-enti would be expected and it would evolve into *denti.?? 

The verbs display the expected endings in an Indo-European language: 
-t for the third person sg. and -nt for the third person pl, both with the 
addition of -i in the secondary endings employed for the present tense. We do 
not know any Lusitanian verbal form of the past, and we cannot be certain, 
therefore, that the opposition between primary and secondary endings was 
retained. Given the preservation of the final -i in the present, we can conjec- 
ture that this opposition was still alive, in contrast to Latin and to the later fate 
of this -i in the Celtic languages.” 

It has been argued that singeie+o (frequently read as singeieto) must also be 
a verbal form.?? For its interpretation as a verb it is crucial that we acknow- 
ledge an ending -to. Tovar and Schmidt analysed -to as the third person sg. 
ending of the middle voice,” so that singeieto would be a middle aorist or 
imperfect. If this is a verbal form, Prósper's arguments”* that it should rather 
be analysed as an imperative in *-tod, with loss of final -d, are more cogent: 
a verbal formation in -eyo- can only belong to the present stem and, therefore, 


** Villar and Pedrero 2001a: 256; Prósper 2002: 85-6. 86 Prósper 2002: 84-5. 
*7 Wodtko 2009: 7. ** Villar and Pedrero 2001b: 257-8. *? Prósper 2002: 86. 
?" Gorrochategui 1985-6: 88-9. ? See de Hoz 1997. 


22 Villar and Pedrero (2001a) interpreted erba in CC.03.01 as a deity name related to Erbine 
and Erbieco, but Prósper (2002: 74) argued that it may be a verbal form, which is much less 
convincing and, in fact, appears to be ruled out now by the occurrence of erbam[ in POA.01.01. 

23 Tovar 1961: 93; Schmidt 1985: 334-5. 2% Prósper 2002: 76-7. 
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an aorist is ruled out. From a semantic point of view, an imperfect would be 
unexpected due to its durative value, which would not fit with an inscription 
of this type. She interpreted it as *sem-kih-eye-tod (cf. Lat. cieo ‘set 
in motion’), with the meaning “bring together”. Nevertheless, singeie+o is 
followed by the copulative conjunction indi, which in this inscription 
coordinates noun phrases, and comes after the words arimo praesondo, 
both ending in -o. This would instead suggest that there is agreement in 
the dat. case between the three words arimo praesondo singeie+to and a 
parallel construction of acc. pl. (*) + dat. sg. in secias erba and muitieas arimo 
praesondo singeie+o. 


11.3.3. Syntax 


The scarcity of inscriptions in the Lusitanian language does not allow for a 
thorough study of its syntax. In the extant texts we can note that Lusitanian 
had a ‘standard syntax’ for an ancient Indo-European language: The nom. is 
used for the subject of the verb, the acc. for the direct object, and the dat. for 
the beneficiary (indirect object), with an SVO word order, as typified by the 
following sentence in VIS.01.01: 


Veamnicori doenti angom lamaticom Crouceai Magareaicoi Petranioi 
SUBJECT VERB DIRECT OBJECT INDIRECT OBJECT 


The dat. may have been used with loc. value in Lusitanian, if, as argued by 
Prósper,” Carlae is a place name in the inscriptions from Arroyo de la Luz and 
the phrase Carlae praisom (Arroyo de la Luz I) means ‘issued at Carla’ (see 
$11.3.2.1.1 for praisom). The occurrence of Carla in POA.01.01, however, 
renders this interpretation less likely. 

As for grammatical words, Lusitanian has a copulative conjunction indi 
‘and’ (cf. OHG unti > und, according to Tovar,” or Lat. inde ‘thence’ accord- 
ing to Prósper).” It is used as a connector between nominal phrases, as 
typified, for example, by the beginning of the inscription from Cabeço 
das Fráguas. 


oilam Trebopala indi porcom  Laebo 
sheep.ACC — Trebopala.DAT and _ pig.ACC  Laebo.DAT 
‘a sheep for (the god) Trebopala and a pig for (the god) Laebo' 


A conjunction igo occurs in the Viseu inscription. It is usually considered 
copulative (cf. Goth. and OHG auk, O. Engl. eac, etc.), even if De Bernardo 


?* Prósper 2002: 70-3. 2% Tovar 1985a: 239. 27 Prósper 1996; 2002: 355-6. 
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and Hainzmann point to the possible parallel in the use of Lat. seu/siue in 
inscriptions.”* The Lusitanian part of this inscription reads as follows. 


Deibabor igo  deibobor Vissaiegobor 
goddess.DAT.PL. and god.DAT.PL. from Viseu.DAT.PL. 
‘to the goddesses and the gods from Viseu' 


11.4. THE DIALECTAL CLASSIFICATION 
OF LUSITANIAN 


The main scholarly debate about the classification of Lusitanian has been 
whether it should be considered a Celtic language or not. The contrasting 
opinions can be considered as being represented by Tovar and Untermann. 
Tovar summarized his views why Lusitanian could not be considered Celtic as 
follows:” preservation of IE */p/ and the diphthong eu, which evolved into ou 
in Celtic; the word tauros ‘bull’ without the metathesis shown by Celtic 
languages (e.g. Gaul. taruos, Ir. tarb), and the different evolution of the voiced 
aspirates, as in ifadem and others.*” Tovar also considered the sonorization of 
stops in western areas ofthe Iberian peninsula ($11.3.1.1) to be relevant as well 
as the so-called ‘vowel infection’ (the development of a vowel due to the 
influence of the yod or /i/ of the following syllable, as in teucaecom if it were 
the outcome of a former *teucaciom). He also mentioned the thematic nom. pl. 
ending -i (vs Celtiberian -os), verbal forms in -to (see $11.3.2.3), and the 
conjunction indi vs Celtiberian -kue.'?! 

In contrast, during his whole life J. Untermann tried to prove that all the 
remnants of Indo-European languages in Hispania could be ascribed to 
one single Celtic language. Untermann,'” therefore, listed a whole series of 
lexical isoglosses of Lusitanian, both with Gaulish or Insular Celtic and 
with Celtiberian, and discussed the relevance of the preservation of /p/ in 
Lusitanian, as we will see below ($11.4.1). 

In a very influential paper, Gorrochategui reviewed in depth the arguments 
that could be taken into account in order to decide the question of the Celticity 
of Lusitanian.'? He came to the conclusion that Lusitanian was not a Celtic 
language, and this has been the view favoured by most scholars thereafter. 
In what follows I will review the main questions at issue, largely respecting 
the structure of Gorrochategui's paper, and updating his data when this 
is possible. 


2 De Bernardo and Hainzmann 2010. 22 Tovar 1985-6: 23. 
100 See Tovar 1966-7, as well. 101 Cf Schmidt 1985. 
102 Untermann 1985-6: 60-9. 103 Gorrochategui 1985-6. 
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11.4.1. The fate of IE */p/ in Lusitanian and related matters 


Lusitanian shows initial and medial /p/ in words like porcom/porgom ‘pig’, 
Petranioi, pumpi, praisom/praesondo, or enupetanim in the inscriptions in 
Lusitanian, to which we can add theonyms such as Trebopala, a compound of 
trebo- and -pala (cf. Skt. Vispala), or Poemanae and Pemaneieco,'™ and also 
personal names such as Pisira, Paugenda, Peicanus, etc., to mention just a 
few instances. Even if some of these /p/'s can be explained as coming from IE 
*Kk"-, such as Petranioi, puppid, or the second /p/ of pumpi (if from *prk"e five’), 
the number is large enough to be significant. We can compare this to Celtiberian 
inscriptions in the Latin alphabet: absolutely no «p» occurs in them. 

Untermann and, more recently Wodtko,'* have argued that the preservation 
of IE */p/ is not diagnostic enough for determining the Celticity of a language. 
He mentioned the occurrence in Hispania of forms both with and without initial 
labial stop, such as the Celtiberian coin legend letaisama (Mon. 68), modern 
Ledesma, vs Bletisam[ensi] on a Latin inscription (HEpOL 26085), both from the 
superlative *pleth;-ismmeh; ‘flattest’. This second form would show the lenition 
of an initial p- that, remarkably, had been preserved and then had started to 
weaken prior to disappearing. Therefore, the Celts that had arrived in the 
Iberian peninsula must have kept their /p/’s and this process would have 
gradually taken place in situ. However, this hypothesis involves assuming that 
the loss of /p/ happened in various Celtic languages independently, because this 
is a pan-Celtic phonetic evolution, and this would be quite unexpected.'” 

J. de Hoz has stressed that,'? according to McCone,'” a whole series of 
changes must have occurred prior to the generalized loss of /p/ in Celtic: 


e *sept- > sext-: Lat. septimus, but Gaul. sextametos, O. Ir. sechtmad, Welsh 
seithfed ‘seventh’; 

e *p...k">k"...k”: eg. *penk"etos > *k"ink"etos > Gaul. pimpetos, O. Ir. 
cóiced ‘fifth’; 

e p>b/V_l:e.g. *pi-plh-se-ti > *ibla-seti > O. Ir. eblaid “conducirá”; 

e p»wlo :eg.*swopnos > *swownos > *sónos > O. Ir. san “sleep”. 


From this perspective, we could envisage the possibility that there might be 
especially old Celtic languages that still preserved their /p/’s, at least partially. 

For Lusitanian, we are not informed about most of these changes, but, if, as 
de Hoz notes,'*” we can judge from the onomastic data from Lusitania, we can 
take into account the series of personal names in pint-, such as Pentius, Pintus, 


104 Prósper 2008: 56-7. 195 Vallejo 2013a: 278. 

106 Untermann 1985-6: 69-73; Wodtko 2013: 359-60. 

107 Further arguments in Prósper 2008: 57-61. 198 de Hoz 2011: 565. 
12 McCone 1991: 46-7. 1° de Hoz 2011: 265-6. 
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Pintamus, etc. As shown by Villar," they must come from *penk"tos, a different 
formation for the ordinal ‘fifth’ not showing the evolution expected in a Celtic 
language. This, together with other cases such as the pronoun puppid ($11.3.2.2), 
shows that there was a merger of both IE */K"/ and */p/ in Lusitanian /p/. Further 
examples may be the ethnonym Copori (Pliny 4.111) and certain personal names 
with the same stem (gen. Copori, dat. Coporino, etc.), if they derive from IE 
*pok”- ‘cook’."7 

We have apparent counterexamples, such as the deity name Iccona and the 
personal name Iccinui, frequently mentioned in this regard, in which IE /kw/ 
seems to have evolved into /kk/. Nevertheless, if they derive from IE *ek’wos 
‘horse’, as is usually assumed, there was never a labiovelar in it, but a cluster, 
which may have evolved differently, as proved by its outcomes in Sanskrit 
and Greek. 

In close parallel to the development */k"/ > /p/, some Lusitanian /b/'s may 
come from IE */g"/, as possibly shown by the personal names Boutius, 
Bouana, or Boecius, if they stem from IE *g"ow- 'cow','? or the theonyms 
Borea and Boro, from *g”oro- ‘mountain’ according to Prósper.'** 


11.4.2. The outcome of the Indo-European voiced 
aspirated stops in Lusitanian 


We saw above ($11.3.1.3) that Lusitanian had a fricative /f/, as shown by 
ifadem/ifate. The word appears after tauro- ‘bull’ in its two occurrences: acc. sg. 
taurom ifadem (GUA.01.01) and acc. pl. tau[ro] ifate X (POA.01.01). The 
traditional etymology was put forward by Tovar,'** who connected it to the IE 
root *eib"-/ieb"- ‘breed’, so that the phrase would mean ‘breeding bull’. Relying 
on this etymology, it was argued that Indo-European voiced aspirates evolved 
into fricatives in Lusitanian, which would be a further argument for classifying 
Lusitanian as non-Celtic. Alternative etymologies have been proposed," 5 such 
as *en-b"at-yo-, from b'at- ‘fight’, so that taurom ifadem would mean “fighting 
bull (as opposed to a castrated ox), but the /f/ would, nevertheless, be the 
outcome of a voiced aspirate. Other /f/’s show up in deity names of the area, 
always in the initial position of the word: Nimidi Fiduenarum (CIL II, 5607a = 
HEpOL 11944) has been explained as deriving from IE *b'eid'-,""” and Lari Sefio 
(HEpOL 7570) from *s(w)é-b"yo-.!'* 


?" Villar 1994. 12 Prósper 2013: 189-91. 13 Vallejo 2013a: 281. 

1% Prósper 2002: 173. 13 Tovar 1966-7: 257-8. 16 Prosper 2004: 169-75. 

117 Tovar 1985a: 244, n. 70. Alternatively, it has been explained as related to *widu- ‘tree’, cf. 
O. Ir. fid, O. Engl. widu (Schmoll 1959: 99, cf. Bua 1999: 317), but this does not seem likely in 
view of the existence of initial wau in Lusitanian ($11.3.1.5). 

!5 Gorrochategui 1987: 85. 
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Gorrochategui,'*” however, concluded the section of his paper devoted to 
the outcomes of voiced aspirates in Lusitanian wishing for a form that must 
undoubtedly come from IE *b”, such as a dat. pl. in *-b"os. We now have these 
forms in VIS.02.01, in which we find dat. pl. masc. -obor and fem. -abor, showing 
that the outcome of IE *b” was, in fact, Lusitanian b. We must, therefore, look for 
other explanations of Lusitanian /f/ or accept different outcomes depending on 
the phonetic environment, as suggested by Búa,'” who noted that /f/ always 
occurs before -i-. García Alonso has challenged the phonetic interpretation of 
this <F>:*” in his opinion a [£] (< *[b] < *[b^]) could have been rendered both as 
<F> and <B>. In fact, with Prósper's etymology for ifadem, all Lusitanian /f/’s are 
word-initial, so a different outcome of the voiced aspirates in initial and medial 
position can be envisaged, as in some Italic languages. 

Personal names show a merger of aspirates and non-aspirates, as in Bou- 
denna and Boudelus (< *b"oud"i-) or Albicus and Albonius (< *alb^-), and this 
seems to occur also with theonyms such as Candeberonio or Celiborcae,'” 
with a second term from *p"er-.? 

The adjective angom (in the phrase angom lamaticom, VIS.01.01) is usually 
thought to mean ‘narrow and thus derive from IE *ang"o. In that case, the 
voiced aspirate would have evolved into a simple voiced stop in medial 
position. However, as Gorrochategui remarked,'?* the preceding nasal may 
have conditioned the outcome, for a stop, and not a fricative, is expected after 
a nasal, as is the case in Latin. Other etymologies proposed so far involving IE 
*d" and g" are more uncertain. 


11.4.3. Other relevant phonetic features 


Other phonetic features that are worth mentioning are the following: 


e Long/o:/ sometimes appears as <u> (/u:/ or /u/?), as in thematic dat. sg. -ui 
(< *-0i), but this is not systematic, as we have seen ($11.3.2.1.1). Never- 
theless, the fact that Lusitanian shows *-oi excludes the expected Celtic 
development.'?* 


e The diphthong /ei/ is sometimes preserved, as shown by Deibabor igo 
deibobor, but sometimes it seems to have evolved into [e:], as in dat. sg. 
Reue, probably from *reiw- ‘river’ (cf. Lat. riuus), as shown by Villar.’° 
Although the change *ei > @ was thought to be Common Celtic, it is 
hardly proof of such a classification, given that there seems to be a similar 
situation in Celtiberian. 


12 Gorrochategui 1987: 87. 9 Bua 2000: 156. 121 Garcia Alonso 2011. 
122 Vallejo 2013a: 278-9. 122 Vallejo 2004: 176-7. 124 Gorrochategui 1987: 87. 
125 See further Prósper 2008: 62-3. 126 Villar 1996. 
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11.4.4. Vocabulary 


Untermann listed a whole series of lexical isoglosses of Lusitanian, with 
both Gaulish or Insular Celtic and Celtiberian, in his attempt to prove its genetic 
relationship to the Celtic languages, but, as stressed by Gorrochategui,'?* not 
all the vocabulary has the same weight when classifying a language: common 
vocabulary is more easily borrowed, but grammatical words are more resist- 
ant. As far as we know ($11.3.3), Lusitanian grammatical words (copulative 
indi and igo) are different from those found in the Celtic languages (e.g. 
Celtib. -kue and uta). Pace Untermann, the stock of personal and place 
names cannot be a reliable source in this case, either. The spread of these 
two categories at the times when our information starts to be significant can 
blur the previous linguistic distribution due to contact between different 
populations ($11.6). 


11.4.5. General remarks and further possibilities 


It is hard to imagine that there was a Celtic language that preserved its /p/'s 
and showed all the above-mentioned differences from the other Celtic lan- 
guages. Certainly, if we go back far enough in time, the ancestor of Proto- 
Celtic would be expected to display all those features, but we can hardly 
describe a language that has not undergone any of the diagnostic changes 
characteristic of Celtic languages as being “Celtic”. Specifically in the case of 
Lusitanian, it would be a very peculiar kind of Celtic language, in that it would 
be a P-Celtic language (with the change */k”/ > */p/ characteristic of Gaulish 
and Brythonic), but with the IE */p/ preserved at the same time. 

In my opinion, it seems clear that we cannot consider Lusitanian a Celtic 
language. Whatever the case, following McCone’s terminology,” we could 
call such a language “para-Celtic”. It is hardly believable that the speakers of a 
pre-Proto-Celtic language entered the Iberian peninsula, and then this lan- 
guage evolved into two separate branches (at least), Lusitanian and Celtiber- 
ian, given that Celtiberian shares so many isoglosses with the other Celtic 
languages that we cannot envisage a scenario in which they underwent the 
same phonetic changes after separation. 

More recently certain scholars have stressed the similar developments that 
took place both in Lusitanian and in the Italic languages, such as the outcome 
of the voiced aspirates ($11.4.2) or the rhotacism of final -s ($11.3.1.3), 
together with some cultural and religious correspondences, such as the gods 


127 Untermann 1985-6: 60-9. 128 Gorrochategui 1985-6: 80-1, 88. 
122 McCone 1996. 
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Cossue and Collouesei alongside Consus and Coluluies in Italy or comaiam and 
Umbr. gomia/kumiaf.'?? 

In order to account for the relationship between Lusitanian and the Celtic 
languages, on the one hand, and the similar developments to the Italic 
languages, we can assume that Lusitanian diverged from a group of western 
Indo-European dialects before the kernel of what would later evolve into the 
Celtic and Italic families had been constituted as such. From this perspective, 
we should preferably study the relationships between Lusitanian and the Celtic 
and Italic languages in the wider framework of the isoglosses shared by 
western Indo-European languages. 


11.5. LUSITANIAN PERSONAL NAMES 


It is not easy to match the data derived from Lusitanian inscriptions and 
Lusitanian-Galician deity names with the evidence provided by the personal 
names of this area." As we have seen, Untermann assumed that there was not 
a clearcut onomastic border separating the stock of names employed in 
Lusitania from other Indo-European areas of ancient Hispania, even if he 
was well aware that there were two different cultural and linguistic areas in the 
west. Gorrochategui rightly stressed that,'?? even if Untermann was right in 
general terms, the panorama started to look different if attention was paid to 
the extremes of that continuum. He drew attention, for instance,'* to the fact 
that, in contrast to the Celtic personal names with second element -genos that 
appear in Celtiberia and neighbouring areas, what we find in the Lusitanian- 
Galician area are names in -enus, which Vallejo later explained as due to a 
change ug > u (cf. Matugenus/Matuenus or Medugenus/Meiduenus).'** 
Lusitanian personal names have been collected and thoroughly studied by 
Vallejo (2005), who in a recent paper has emphasized how area II-III,'*° 
identified by Untermann in his seminal work on the onomastic areas of the 
Iberian peninsula in ancient times," basically overlaps with the linguistic area 
established by Tovar on the basis of the Lusitanian inscriptions. In spite of this 
coincidence, it has not been naturally assumed that both linguistic entities 
belong together. This is due to the difficulties of telling Celtic and Lusitanian 
linguistic materials in the Lusitanian area apart (see $11.6), but also, as Vallejo 
acknowledges, to the fact that personal names from Lusitania, unlike deity 
names, do not always display the linguistic features that would be expected on 


13% Villar and Pedrero 2001: 687; Prósper 2002: 429-33; 2008: 56-63. 
131 Cf. Vallejo 2009a. 132 Gorrochategui 1985-6. 

133 Gorrochategui 1993: 420-1. 134 Vallejo 2013a: 276. 

135 Vallejo 2013a: 273-4. 13% Untermann 1965: 19. 
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the basis of what we know from Lusitanian inscriptions, such as lenition of 
unvoiced stops ($11.3.1.1). 

Furthermore, as argued by Vallejo and Gorrochategui,"" the distribution of the 
main Lusitanian theonyms, the typically Lusitanian personal names (identified as 
such by their high frequency and exclusive distribution in this area), and the area 
where Lusitanian inscriptions are found (groups 1-4 of our classification in 
§11.2) appear to be basically coincidental and, therefore, would allow all this 
varied linguistic evidence to be grouped together, in spite of the difficulties. 

We would, therefore, have to search for a different explanation for the 
linguistic differences observable between the Lusitanian inscriptions, the 
Lusitanian-Galician deity names, and personal names from Lusitania. Accord- 
ing to Vallejo and Gorrochategui," they must be due to sociolinguistic 
factors, which would make theonyms behave like common vocabulary and 
display the ongoing innovations of the language. Personal names would 
exhibit more conservative features, and this could be connected with the fact 
that personal names, unlike deity names, always display Latin morphology 
in the Lusitanian inscriptions.'* This is an interesting explanation and is 
descriptively right; however, from a general perspective, it should be noted 
that it would be surprising for personal names to be more conservative than 
religious texts and inscriptions and deity names. 


11.6. LANGUAGE CONTACT IN LUSITANIA 


Lusitanian was in contact with various languages. Since we do not know when 
it started to be spoken in the area where it is attested, we can only wonder 
whether it was at some time in contact with the speakers of the language of the 
south-western inscriptions and Iberian, given that, as already mentioned 
(511.2), some inscriptions in those languages have been found in what later 
came to be the Lusitanian area. 

When our information about the Lusitanian language begins, we have 
extensive evidence of its contact with Latin. This phenomenon has been 
referred to throughout this chapter, so I will not insist here. A few classical 
sources (Strabo 3.3.5; Pliny 3.13) mention movements of Celtic peoples to 
Lusitania and the presence of Celtic peoples (called Celtici in literary and 
epigraphic sources), in both the north and south of the province is demon- 
strated by modern archaeology as well.'*” In this respect, Gorrochategui must 
be right when recalling the relevance of the information transmitted by Pliny 
(4.110) about the place that was formerly called Amanum portus and 


137 Vallejo 2013a: 275-7; Gorrochategui and Vallejo 2015: 338-9, 349-50, maps 5-7. 
13% Vallejo 2013a: 282-3; Gorrochategui and Vallejo 2015: 343-5. 
13 Vallejo 2005: 715-20. 140 Lorrio 2011, with further references. 
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then Flauiobriga colonia, with a Celtic briga-name.'*' More evidence of the 
presence of Celtic peoples in this western area is provided by the Celtiberian 
mint of Tamusia (Mon. 91) and some related Celtiberian inscriptions 
(CC.04.01-02), even if their authenticity is disputed. A few other Celtiberian 
inscriptions have also been found in Lusitania: the silver bowl from Monsanto 
da Beira (CSB.00.01) and the knife from Almaraz (CC.02.01).'2 

According to Untermann,'? the celticization of western areas of the Iberian 
peninsula is also proved by the fact that the Vettones, a people who lived in the 
central, eastern region of the province of Lusitania, show a mixture of the 
characteristics of both their eastern, Celtiberian and their western, Lusitanian 
neighbours: in the Latin inscriptions of their territory both the deity names 
characteristic of the Lusitanian-Galician area and the typically Celtiberian 
family names in gen. pl. occur. 

Certainly, a most telling feature of the presence of Celtic populations is the 
spread of place names in -briga, names such as Talabriga, Langobriga, or 
Conimbriga in this western part of the Iberian peninsula, between the Rivers 
Tagus and Douro and, north of this, Tongobriga and Coiliobriga.'** This led 
Untermann (e.g. MLH IV, 726) to consider Lusitania as a part of Hispania 
Celtica, which in a sense it was; however, this does not imply that Lusitanian 
itself was a Celtic language ($11.4). It is especially interesting that -briga place 
names are the base of adjectives used as epithets of the Lusitanian-Galician 
gods. This is the case for example with dat. Iovea Caelobrigoi in VIS.01.01, and 
it is very frequent in Latin inscriptions in the area, such as Bandi Langobricu, 
Bandue Ne[me]tobrico, etc. ^ 

The word -briga shows the characteristic development of IE *r » Celtic ri. 
It has been argued that the outcome of IE *r in Lusitanian was either ur > or'^? 
or ar.'* In either case -briga cannot be Lusitanian, but Celtic. Incidentally, the 
outcome of vocalic nasals in Lusitanian is not assured: see $11.3.2.1.3 for 
possible em in ifadem, but an and am are more likely.** 

It has been thought that Lusitanian might have taken other loanwords from 
Celtic, such as trebo- (cf. *treb- ‘dwell’), as already pointed out by Schmidt,'* 
but Gorrochategui rightly stressed that this root occurs in other branches of 
Indo-European,'*” so that it may have been inherited by Lusitanian as well. 
Given that the word nemeto- ‘sacred enclosure’ is only attested in Celtic, a 
much better candidate is the ethnonym Nemetates (Ptolemy 3.5), which is 
related to the theonyms Nimidi Fiduenarum (CIL II, 5607a = HEpOL 11944) 
and Domino Deo Nemedeco (HEpOL 24152). 

Prósper compiled a list of the various linguistic features that must 
have characterized the western Celtic language of the Iberian peninsula." 


141 Gorrochategui 1985-6: 81. 12 Luján and Lorrio 2017. 

143 Untermann 1985-6: 619. 144 Wodtko 2009: 28. 145 Prosper 2012: passim. 
146 Prosper 2002: 399. 147 Vallejo 2005: 710. 

148 Prosper 2002: 399; Vallejo 2013a: 281. 149 Schmidt 1985: 332 and n. 41. 

15% Gorrochategui 1985-6. 151 Prósper 2002: 422-7. 
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Nevertheless, after her revision of the evidence, Wodtko concluded that it is not 
always easy to tell Celtic and Lusitanian linguistic materials in this area apart.'?? 
This can be exemplified with the controversy about the etymology of Band-/ 
Bandu- and its linguistic classification as either Lusitanian’*’ or Celtic.'^* 

As emphasized by Gorrochategui, ^? there seems to be an interesting difference 
between the two conuentus of Gallaecia: the cultural and linguistic evidence from 
the conuentus Bracarensis appears to be more similar to what is found in 
Lusitania, while the Lucensis shows its own traits.'** This can be exemplified 
with the presence of the cult of the pan-Celtic god Lugu in the Lucensis 
($11.3.2.1.3), and its absence elsewhere in the western part of the Iberian penin- 
sula. Moreover, certain theonyms from Lucensis appear to be particular to this 
area and do not recur elsewhere, as at Laho, Cohuetene, and Virrore/ Verore. 


APPENDIX 1: LUSITANIAN INSCRIPTIONS 


For groups 1-3, I provide the text of all the extant inscriptions with my own 
readings and the main variants; for additional information, see the editions by 
J. Untermann (MLH IV, 745-58), B. Prósper,'” and J. Gorrochategui and 
J. M. Vallejo in the Hesperia databank. 

For groups 4-5 only a selection of a few representative inscriptions is provided. 
Variants in readings and bibliography can be easily found with the references 
to Hispania Epigraphica on-line (HEpOL): <http://eda-bea.es/>. Vallejo, Estarán, 
and Gorrochategui and Vallejo provide a comprehensive list of Latin inscriptions 
displaying Lusitanian endings in both god names and epithets.'?? 


Group 1 
e Cabeço das Fráguas (GUA.01.01) (Fig. 11.1): 


OILAM TREBOPALA / INDI PORCOM LAEBO /* COMAIAM ICCONA 
LOIM/INNA OILAM VSSEAM / TREBARVNE INDI TAVROM / 
IFADEM[ / REVE +RE[ 


Line 2: LAEBO : LABBO 


Arroyo de la Luz III (Almagro-Gorbea, Ortega and Villar 1999, Villar and 
Pedrero 2011a and 2011b = CC.03.02): 


ISAICCID RVETI [/PVPPID CARLAE EN[/]TOM INDI NA+[/] 
IOM [/]M | 


1? Wodtko 2009: 41-2. 15% Pedrero 1999; Prósper 2002: 269-76. 
15% De Bernardo 2003. 15% Gorrochategui 1993: 422. 
15% See also Prosper 2013: 182. 157 Prósper 2002: 41-87. 


15% Vallejo 2013a; Estarán 2014: II 481-546; Gorrochategui and Vallejo 2015. 
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Fig. 11.1. Inscription from Cabeco das Fráguas (Guarda). 


O Eugenio Lujan. 


Group 2 


e Arroyo de la Luz I (CC.03.01) (Fig. 11.2): 
first fragment: 


AMBATVS / SCRIPSI /? CARLAE PRAISOM / SECIAS ERBA MVITIE/ 
AS ARIMO PRAESO/*NDO SINGEIE+O / IN<D>I AVA INDI VEA/ 
VN INDI +EDAGA/?ROM TEVCAECOM / INDI NVRIM I++/VDE 
+EC RVRSE++CO /? AMPILVA / INDI 


Line 4: MVITIE: probably MV[N]ITIE (cf. POA.01.01, line 5). Line 6: SINGEIE+O : 
SINGEIETO. Lines 8-9: VEAVN : probably VEAMNI (cf. VIS.01.01, line 4) 


second fragment: 


LOEMINA INDI ENV/PETANIM INDI AR/IMOM SINTAMO/M 
INDI TEVCOM / SINTAMO 
Line 1: LOEMINA : GOEMINA 
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630 INSCRIPCIONES ROMANAS. 
2165. Cerca de Caceres (1). 


LOEMINA : INDI ;: ENV 
PETANIM : INDI: AR 
IMOM : SINTAMO 


M : INDI: TEVCOM 
SINTAMO 


2166. Cerca de la misma Villa (1). 


MBATVS 
SCRIPSI 
CARLAE PRAISOM 
SECIAS. ERBA . MVITIE 
AS . ARIMO . PRAESO 
NDO . SINGEIE1 O 


INI. AVA.INDI. VEA 
VN.INDI.iEDAGA 
ROM.TEVCAE COM 
INDI . NVRIM . TIF 
VDE :!EC.RVRSE: ¿CO 
AMPILVA 
INDI 


(1) Boxoyo, en carta de Cáce- 1793. 
res con fecha de 15 de Octubre de (2) Boxoyo citado. 


Fig. 11.2. Inscription from Arroyo de la Luz I (Cáceres). 


e Lamas de Moledo (VIS.01.01): 


RVFINVS ET / TIRO SCRIP/*SERYNT / VEAMNICORI / DOENTI /* 
ANGOM / LAMATICOM / CROVCEAI MAGA/'REAICOI PETRANIOI 
T/ADOM PORGOM IOVEA / CAELOBRIGOI 


Line 4: VEAMNICORI : VEAMINICORI : VEAMINI CORI. Lines 9-10: TADOM : 
RADOM. Line 10: IOVEA : IOVEAL. Line 11: CAELOBRIGOI : CAIELOBRIGOI 
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e Arronches (Carneiro et al. 2008 = POA.01.01) (Fig. 11.3): 


[-c.5-]AM OILAM ERBAM[- - -] / HARASE OILA X BROENEIAE H[- - -] 2 
OILA X REVE A HARACVI T{-}AV[RO?] / IFATE X BANDI HARACVI 
AV[- - -] / MVNITIE CARLA CANTIBIDONE +/ (vacat) /5 APINVS VEN- 
DICVS / ERIACAINV(S) / OVGV++NI /? ICCINVI PANDITI ATTEDIA / 
M TR / PVMPI CANTI AILATIO 

Line 3: A HARACVI : AHARACVI. Line 8: OVGV++NI : OVGVRANI. Line 9: 


PANDITI : PANDIT I 


Fig. 11.3. Inscription from Arronches (Assunção). 


O Eugenio Luján. 


Group 3 


e Viseu (VIS.02.01)'” (Fig. 11.4): 


Deibabor/ igo /? Deibobor / Vissaieigo/bor /? Albinus / Chaereae / f(ilius) /? 
v(otum) s(olvit) l(ibens) m(erito) 


152 Fernandes, Carvalho, and Figueira 2009. 
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Fig. 11.4. Inscription from Viseu (Centro). 


© Arqueohoje, Conservação e Restauro do Património, Monumental, Lda. 


Group 4 
(a) Deity names and epithets that display Lusitanian endings 
e Braga (CIL IL, 2419 = HEpOL 8247): 


[Cae]licus - Fronto / Arcobrigensis /* Ambimogidus / fecit / (vacat)/ 
Tongoe /* Nabiagoi /(uacat)/ Celicus fecit / Front(o) 


e Bemposta, Penamacór (HEpOL 20126): 
Bandi / Isibraiegui / Cilius / Camali / f(ilius) v(otum) s(olvit) 
e Guides, Vila Real (HEpOL 16423): 
Reve Ma/randigui / Albinia / Albina / a(nimo) l(ibens) v(otum) s(oluit) 
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e Xinzo de Limia, Orense (CIL II, 2565 = HEpOL 8375, with Gorrochate- 
gui's reading): ^? 


Crougiai / Touda/digoe / Rufonia / Sever[a] 
e Aguas Frías, Chaves (HEpOL 6939, with Búa's reading):'?' 


Deibabo / Nemucel/aicabo / Fuscinus / Fusci f(ilius) / v(otum) l(ibens) (a) 
nimo s(olvit) 


e Arroyomolinos de la Vera, Cáceres (HEpOL 20343): 
Arabo / Corobe/licobo / Talusico/bo/M T V/ DM / L A 


(b) Deity names with Lusitanian endings and epithets with Latin endings 


Rairiz de Veiga, Orense (HEpOL 6490): 


V(otum) s(olvit) l(ibens) m(erito) / Bandue / Veigebr/eaego / M(arcus) 
Siloni/us Gal(eria) Si/lanus / sig(nifer) coh(ortis) I Gall(icae) c(ivium) 
R(omanorum) 


Monterrey, Orense (HEpOL 16707): 
Bandue / Cadogo / Ter[enti]a / Rufina / v(otum) l(ibens) m(erito) s(olvit) 


Group 5 


Talaván, Cáceres (HEpOL 22150): 


Munidi Ebe/robrigae / Toudopala/ndaigae Am/maia  Boutila / [ex 
v(oto)?] 


Ponte de Lima, Viana do Castelo (HEpOL 6409): 


Camala | Ar/qui f(ilia) Tal/abrigen/sis Genio  T/iaurauceai/co 
v(otum) s(olvit) l(ibens) m(erito) 


Castelo Branco (HEpOL 16434): 
Iunoni / Lineai/gae / Talavius / Caburi f(ilius) / d(e) s(uo) d(edit) 
Vilela, Amares (HEpOL 7531): 


Lucretius / Sabinus / Genio Vi/riocelen/si/ u(otum) s(olvit) l(ibens) m(erito) 


1% Gorrochategui 1994: 320-3. 161 Bua 1997: 60. 
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The parts of Hispania without epigraphy 


J. Gorrochategui and J. M. Vallejo 


12.1. PRESENTATION: SECONDARY SOURCES 
12.1.1. Linguistic areas: texts and onomastics 


The expanding use of writing in many areas of Hispania brought with it the 
creation of a varied series of texts in the different vernacular languages of 
the Iberian peninsula which constitute our principal source of knowledge for 
the external and internal aspects of the languages themselves. Such use began 
around the seventh century sce in the Tartessian zone, with the creation of the 
first Palaeohispanic writing system, adapted from Phoenician, and continued 
for some eight centuries more, incorporating different regions and peoples by 
means of local writing variants derived from the original system or colonial 
alphabets such as Greek, culminating with the use of the Latin alphabet in the 
final phases in which these languages are recorded, in the first century ce. The 
writing itself, both as regards its origins as well as its models of use and text 
typology, is a product of acculturation exercised by Mediterranean colonial 
societies, and as a consequence this is clearly reflected in the distribution of the 
Palaeohispanic inscriptions preserved; if one examines Map 1.1, in spite of its 
accumulative character without any attempt to divide the material into 
chronological phases, it can be seen that the inscriptions are mostly located 
in the southern and Mediterranean part of the peninsula, the area of Phoen- 
ician and Punic influence in the former case and Greek influence in the latter, 
with inroads into the interior of the peninsula along the Ebro valley, an area of 
early Roman domination, while they are lacking or scarce in Atlantic Hispania 
(the lands of the Gallaeci and the Lusitanians), the western part of the 
northern Meseta (Astures, Vettones), the Cantabrian zone (Astures, Cantabri), 
and the central and western Pyrenees (Vascones). 

In the part ofthe peninsula where the distribution of inscriptions was relatively 
dense, three major linguistic and epigraphic zones can be differentiated: that of 
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the south-western part of the peninsula, the Iberian area, and the Celtiberian 
region. Each of these has its own particular features,’ although it is worth pointing 
out at this stage that the epigraphy of the south-west dates back to an early 
chronological horizon, already entering its final stages when the evidence for 
Iberian inscriptions begins at the end of the fifth or beginning of the fourth 
centuries BCE, and distant, therefore, from the period of Roman rule, to which 
almost all the inscriptions in the Celtiberian language belong. Andalusia, on the 
other hand, is not a uniform epigraphic and linguistic zone: it presents a varied set 
of inscriptions of widely varying dates, and also in different scripts and languages, 
which allow us to identify at least one zone in the lower Guadalquivir, with its 
roots in the Turdetanian language and a probable heir to the Tartessian language 
of the Orientalizing period, and another zone in the upper Guadalquivir, related 
to the Iberian language recorded in the River Segura valley. Lastly, there are a few 
Lusitanian inscriptions in the Latin alphabet, located between the Douro and 
Guadiana, which give us a basic idea of the distribution and the nature of the 
Lusitanian language. 

The fact that a substantial part of the Iberian peninsula has not produced 
any or only a very small number of inscriptions in a vernacular language does 
not mean that we are totally lacking information about the language or 
languages spoken in those regions. This information is limited to indirect 
evidence, basically glosses and proper names relating to a place, person, or 
deity, transmitted either through Latin or Greek authors who wrote about the 
peninsula or through the numerous Latin funerary or votive inscriptions from 
the late republican and, above all, imperial period. This information is crucial 
for the regions lacking any Palaeohispanic epigraphy, in that it is the only 
source available, but it is also useful as a means of better delimiting the extent 
of those areas where languages that did produce Palaeohispanic inscriptions 
were spoken, and confirming certain aspects of the structure of their 
languages. In addition, in occasional cases, such as that of Lusitanian, Latin 
inscriptions do not just tell us about the onomastic bases and their territorial 
distribution, the suffixes and ways of deriving names—that is, about their 
personal and deity names; they also provide information of a strictly gram- 
matical nature as a result of the phenomena of linguistic interference in 
language contact situations, in that they allow grammatical features of the 
vernacular language to rise to the surface alongside the indigenous name. This 
feature means that we might be able to expand the corpus of Lusitanian 
inscriptions from five of a totally indigenous character to twenty-two of a 
hybrid Latin-Lusitanian nature.? 

One must not forget, on the other hand, that the secondary information is 
confined basically to the Roman period, from the second century sce onwards, 


! See Chapters 5, 7, and 10. ? Gorrochategui and Vallejo 2015: 338-9 and 350-1. 
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with the very few references to the previous period mainly to be found in the 
works of Greek geographers and limited to the description of coastal peoples. 
This means that, in certain Palaeohispanic epigraphic areas, especially the 
Iberian and Celtiberian ones, much of this information is contemporary with 
that of the inscriptions themselves, so the details inferable from these two 
sources complement each other in the description of the same linguistic 
reality. In the Celtiberian area, moreover, the information arising from the 
Latin epigraphy of the zone, insofar as it continues one or two centuries later 
than the indigenous epigraphy, serves as a means to study the maintenance of 
certain indigenous structures, especially those that are reflected in personal 
naming formulae, and their adaptation to the Latin language. Yet the indi- 
genous epigraphy from the south-west of the Iberian peninsula dates from at 
the least two or three centuries prior to the arrival of the Romans, so that the 
resulting information of each type of source refers to different chronological 
periods, amongst which one would have to detect and analyse any possible 
processes of cultural and linguistic continuity or change. 

Indirect evidence is thus very revealing when it comes to understanding 
the linguistic situation of different regions of the Iberian peninsula, includ- 
ing those that have produced inscriptions.’ Logically, the value of texts 
written directly by their speakers will take priority over that of indirectly 
transmitted evidence, but that does not reduce the value of studying the 
latter, which augments the linguistic information about the different areas. 
Moreover, coherence in the description of a linguistic zone, obtained from 
both types of information in cases where epichoric epigraphy exists, will give 
us a degree of confidence in the results obtained only from the indirect data 
for areas lacking any epigraphy, resulting in a panorama which is comple- 
mented by its different parts. 

To give some indication of the value of this indirect material one might say 
that the first great linguistic and ethnic division that, with some degree of 
certainty, was proposed for Hispania arose from the geographical distribution 
presented by ancient place names with the element -briga (such as Nertobriga 
or Segobriga), as opposed to those which included the element -ili (such as 
Iliberris or Ilerda = iltifta (Mon.18)). Humboldt realized that -briga,* present 
in toponyms scattered throughout the Gauls, Britannia, northern Italy, and 
other areas in central Europe, should be understood as a Celtic element— 
instead of being related to the Basque uri ‘city’ (= -bri), an etymology which 
had also been put forward—whilst -ili should belong to the Iberian language. 
This observation by Humboldt has proven to be very sound, given that the 
deciphering of Palaeohispanic writing and the discovery of new epigraphic 
materials have confirmed it, situating Indo-European languages like Celtiberian 


3 de Hoz 2001a. ^ Humboldt 1821: 85-6. 
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and Lusitanian in the -briga zone, and early onomastic indications of the Basque 
and Turdetanian languages in the -ili zone? 


12.1.2. Secondary sources: substratum elements, 
glosses and onomastics 


The different tools we possess to undertake an indirect study of the languages 
are, as has already been pointed out, glosses and onomastics. Before discussing 
their characteristics, we would like to mention another method for achieving 
a certain level of understanding of the situation in the past, the study of 
recognizable substratum elements in the modern languages of the Iberian 
peninsula. This is a line of research with a long tradition, with uneven results® 
and methodological limitations, which in any case remains outside the 
thematic scope of this volume. When a substratum word referring to land 
or endemic plants and animals, for example lama in Portuguese, páramo 
‘elevated plain’ in the Palencia-León zone, garriga ‘Mediterranean under- 
growth’ in Catalan, and sarrio ‘Pyrenean goat’, or ibón ‘small mountain lake’ 
in the Pyrenees, is limited to a specific language or area, one might consider 
that it is a term taken from the language spoken in that region. In some cases 
we have, moreover, the good fortune to have a record of the term in the 
indigenous or Latin epigraphy of the region, as is the case of lamaticom in 
the Lusitanian inscription from Lamas de Moledo (VIS.01.01), or of in 
parami aequore in a Latin inscription from León (CIL II, 2260); the Castilian 
term busto, bustar 'cowshed” has an antecedent in boustom from the first 
bronze of Botorrita (Z.09.01, A-4). However, other widespread terms, such 
as landa 'expanse of land', must have been disseminated through vulgar 
Latin (Fr. lande; Gasc. lanne; Basq. landa). 

By the term glosses we understand all those non-onomastic terms in com- 
mon vocabulary transmitted by Greek and Latin authors in their works with 
some reference to their meaning. As a general rule, their information is vague 
and lacking precision as regards assignation to a specific language, so that it is 
difficult to establish whether a word belongs to one linguistic group or 
another. Authors like Varro, Columella, Quintilian, Dioscorides, Pamphilus, 


? The bipartite division of the peninsula between Indo-European and non-Indo-European 
Hispania became a classic postulate through the work of Tovar (1961) and has been represented 
many times by Untermann in maps such as that in MLH I: map 17. For an overall perspective, 
see Gorrochategui 2013. 

é As such, it is much more acceptable to think that certain phonetic characteristics in Gascon 
are due to the Aquitanian substratum language, as A. Luchaire detected for the first time, than to 
attribute the dialectal difference between Eastern and Western Catalan to a hypothetical under- 
lying linguistic difference, Indo-European in one case and Iberian in the other, as Sanchis 
Guarner (1980) proposed. 
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Pliny, and Isidore of Seville have given us terms from the domains of agriculture 
(acnua ‘a certain agricultural measure’) and mining (especially from north- 
western Hispania, such as corruga ‘channel’), as well as terms referring to the 
local flora (ulex ‘plant similar to rosemary’) and fauna (celdones ‘a certain type 
of horse’). Ambrosio de Morales was the first to make use of some of these 
terms which Hübner (MLI, Ixxx-lxxxiii) later collected. Those terms present 
in the Romance languages of Hispania, whether included or not in literary 
sources or epigraphy, have been discussed in the work of Corominas and 
Pascual (DCECH). Recently, J. de Hoz discussed material that he had already 
gathered separately in previous works.? In fact, these provide a small number 
of terms, which do not allow us to gain a clear idea of the situation of the 
languages of the Iberian peninsula beyond what is already known by other 
means, such as indigenous epigraphy or onomastics. 

For its part, onomastics commonly incorporates place names (toponymy), 
personal names (anthroponymy), and deity names (theonymy). The features 
of one or the other condition the way in which we are able to use them for our 
own purposes. 

Toponymy is of great value in itself, given the survival over the course of 
time of settlement names, although these are sometimes applicable to different 
places from their ancient counterparts: such is the case with Oiarso » Oyarzun 
or Conimbriga » Coimbra.? The long time span of toponyms means that their 
origins often go back to little-known languages, distinct from those that are 
recorded epigraphically in the period concerned. On the other hand, ancient 
toponymy, in contrast to anthroponymy, in which the evidence that has been 
identified usually belongs to the world of the speakers themselves, has come 
down to us mostly through the pen of classical authors who did not know the 
vernacular language and thus displays the consequent problems of reception. 
Hence, the early name of Zaragoza transmitted by Pliny (3.24) is Salduba, with 
a formation apparently identical to that of the southern series of toponyms 
ending in -uba (such as Corduba); however, direct evidence gives us the form 
saltuie (Mon.24) = Salluitana (the Ascoli bronze), which corrects our initial 
perception.'? 


7 For the history of these terms, cf. Tovar 2015: 27, 34. 8 de Hoz 2010: 173-216. 

? Cf for instance Faust (1976) and, specifically, Correa 2004a: 36, n. 3. 

1° As in the case of substratum words, resorting to modern place names in order to detect 
linguistic situations in the past has been common. The works of Romance philologists like 
Menéndez Pidal (1968) or Corominas (1972) are classic examples. Even scholars whose main 
interests lay in the ancient written evidence have resorted to modern place names (Villar 2000), 
although in later works Villar (2014: 178f.) acknowledged the problems caused by this material. 
Cases of contamination and irregular evolution are not unusual, preventing the correct explan- 
ation being detected unless some knowledge of the ancient form of the place name is available: by 
way of example, it seems clear that in the toponyms Niebla (Huelva), Consuegra (Toledo), and 
Cabra (Córdoba), stemming from Ilipula, Consabura, and Igabrum, there has been some kind of 
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The study of place names involves other types of problems, such as the 
scarcity of toponymic series (elements which are repeated in different place 
names in a consistent way from the derivational point of view and in accord- 
ance with some appreciable territorial distribution pattern), which hinders the 
definition of reliable linguistic panoramas. We must make an exception for the 
element -brig(a), mentioned earlier as one of the first differentiating criteria in 
the languages of the Iberian peninsula, which forms a true series with signifi- 
cant geographical implications.'* Together with series which were recognized 
at a relatively early stage (such as the aforementioned series in -briga and 
in -ili, or the southern series in -uba and in -ippo), others have been proposed, 
such as hydronyms in -antia, and places with root elements in sal- and in seg-,'” 
within a horizon limited to the pre-Roman linguistic situation. One should 
also mention Villar’s studies on Palaeo-European toponymy, for the delimi- 
tation of which this scholar tries to rely on series of bases and suffixes.” 

Anthroponymy has played a significant role in Palaeohispanic studies since 
the moment the discipline was founded. The work of Gómez-Moreno,'* in 
which the first meaningful results in script decipherment appear, mainly made 
use of anthroponymic material in order to offer a panorama of the linguistic 
situation in the pre-Roman Iberian peninsula. It marked a break with trad- 
ition, given that previously it was the place-name evidence that was given 
priority. However, personal names served Gómez-Moreno's purpose better, 
for the simple reason that they offered far more abundant material, which 
allowed him to establish a denser network of points on the map, transmitted 
directly by epigraphic sources with less adaptation to the Latin structures 
which conveyed them.'? In general, personal-name evidence lacks the time 
depth that place names have, but as it is synchronically consistent material, in 
which even allogeneous names must adapt to some extent to the structures of 
the receptor language, it reveals contemporary features of the language that 
can be used to analyse linguistic features. In addition, because of the repetition 
of names, whether identical or with small derivational variations, there are real 
series with a considerable number of examples which, when they overlap and 


contamination with the Spanish appellatives niebla ‘fog’, consuegra ‘mother-in-law of one's 
son/daughter’, and cabra ‘goat’. 


1 Although its success transcended the Celtic language itself and involved a development 
which allowed for the creation of mixed elements such as Augustobriga or Flaviobriga, perhaps 
even in regions where the Celtic language was not spoken by the majority. Studies on place 
names in -briga include Albertos 1990; Villar 1995a: 153-88; Prósper 2002: 357-82; and García 
Alonso 2006. 

12 Untermann 2001a. 

13 Villar 2000; see also the posthumous work of Untermann 2018: 131-9. 

14 Gómez-Moreno 1925. 

15 This made personal names, alongside some toponyms transmitted on indigenous coins or 
in Latin inscriptions, the test bench for his decipherment hypothesis, a recurrent phenomenon in 
the deciphering of many ancient scripts, such as Persian cuneiform or Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
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coincide in their distribution, serve to delimit the territory of a language or 
speech. An excessive degree of mobility has sometimes been attributed to 
personal names, in view of the fact that migrations and fashions facilitate the 
dissemination of personal names.'^ This eventuality, which could definitely 
greatly hinder the configuration of linguistic areas, is partially resolved when a 
considerable number of occurrences of each name is recorded; in those cases, 
moreover, we can distinguish between the vernacular personal-name patterns 
of an area and those due to immigration, so that anthroponymy becomes a 
useful instrument to study the migratory movement of persons and peoples 
and language contact. Studying the dispersion of all the indigenous personal 
names in the Iberian peninsula, which total some 6,000 examples," one 
obtains a sufficiently reliable panorama of the onomastic situation of Hispania 
and its different linguistic areas. 

Theonyms or deity names, like personal names, have been transmitted 
exclusively by Latin epigraphy, without the classical authors who described 
the peoples of Hispania leaving us a single name, in contrast to the case of 
certain Gaulish gods, for which we have the evidence of Lucan (Pharsalia, 
1.141ff.). The fact that, in the set of deity names as a whole, there are not just 
names of deities proper, but also a wide range of epithets and individual or 
local specifications, means that it shares certain features with anthroponymy 
and toponymy: thus, the evidence of identical names or examples with small 
variations distributed in a certain geographical area resembles the behaviour 
of personal names, whilst local epithets or theonyms limited to one single 
place, such as Endovellicus, recorded no fewer than seventy-five times in 
Terena (Alandroal, Évora, Portugal), look like the isolated toponyms which 
do not form part of a wider series of names. Deity names constitute a 
reflection of the contemporary beliefs of the people who dedicated their 
altars to them and belonged, therefore, to the same linguistic horizon as that 
offered by the personal names recorded in the same inscriptions, as is the 
case of the dedication to Munidi Eberobrigae Toudopalandaigae (dat.) by 
Ammaia Boutila (Talaván, Cáceres). One might even consider that, as they 
formed an integral part of collective beliefs, they had more traditional roots 
and were less subject to changes than personal names, as happened in the 
cases of many dedications to indigenous deities undertaken by people who 
had a Latin name, for example to Crougiai Toudadigoe by Rufina Severa 
(Xinzo de Limia, Orense) Numbering some 700 examples, significantly 
fewer than anthroponyms, and, even worse, totally absent from widespread 
zones of southern and eastern Hispania, they still help to define and 
complete the panorama obtained from the study of the other categories of 
names cited above. 


16 Correa 2005: 36, n. 3. " Vallejo 2016. 
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12.1.3. A summary of the state of knowledge 


Since the transmission of ancient place names largely took place through 
classical sources, this was the first category to be used by such early scholars 
of the antiquities of Hispania as A. de Poza.'? While these Renaissance authors 
used it as incontestable proof to defend a general thesis, namely the universal 
extent of the Basque language throughout the whole peninsula before the 
arrival of Mediterranean colonizers, it is interesting to analyse just how 
insightful this was in understanding the evidential value of place names as a 
source for understanding the prehistoric period and antiquity. The traditional 
notion of the universality of the Basque language was fully embraced by 
Humboldt, although his work distanced itself from the previous tradition 
both in terms of his greater knowledge of methods and in the spirit of his 
research, which was not designed to serve a thesis but, rather, to search for 
reality impartially.” Humboldt demonstrated the value of series of place 
names, formed by repetition on bases or suffixes like -briga, -tani, -ippo, -ba, 
-ula, etc., which helped him to define at least two different linguistic regions, 
Basque-Iberian and Celtic, and suggest that the toponyms in -ippo could not 
be considered Basque. 

In the history of our studies, place names have been used as criteria for 
stratifying different linguistic layers. In order to do so, it is necessary to assign 
them beforehand to defined languages, by means of etymological analysis or 
through the presence of certain formal characteristics. We have seen that the 
presence of the place-name element -briga, as the second compound element 
or as the base of some derivatives like Brigantium, served to identify the 
western and northern half of the peninsula as Celtic. Yet in that zone there is 
also evidence of other place names whose linguistic features, although Indo- 
European, are hardly compatible with a Celtic language, such as those which 
have an initial p- (Pallantia, Paramica, Petavonium, Pintia, Pisoraca, etc.). In 
a series of important studies at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of 
the twentieth centuries, researchers such as Arbois de Jubainville, Gómez- 
Moreno, Menéndez Pidal, and Pokorny attempted to single out the place 
names in that pre-Celtic layer in the peninsula and find parallels and 
connections for them in other parts of central and eastern Europe. In the 
first place, they found connections with Ligurian, isolating some phenomena 
which supposedly appear in this language (the suffix -asc-, as in Benasque; 
stems like Lang-, Lucent-, etc.), and later Pokorny suggested a close rela- 
tionship with Illyrian,” paying attention to the evolution of syllabic sonorants, 
labiovelar consonants, and the fusion between the short vowels *o and "a. 


18 De Poza 1587. 12 Humboldt 1821. 20 de Hoz 2013. 
21 Pokorny 1936: 351-2, 489-500. 
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To the toponymic data they soon added personal names, which the publica- 
tion of CIL II by Hübner in 1869, its supplement in 1892, and later collec- 
tions put at the disposal of researchers. All these hypotheses proposed 
different waves of Indo-Europeanization of the peninsula from central Eur- 
ope, before the arrival of the Celts, who in turn could also be divided into 
first-wave Celts who maintained the *k”, and second-wave Celts with the 
change *k” > p. Schmoll critically reviewed the subject and, although he also 
favoured the existence of some pre-Celtic languages in the north-west, 
termed “Gallákisch” and 'Asturisch', grouped together in a unit he called 
‘Nordwesthispanisch’, differentiated from Celtic, he rejected any connections 
with the Illyrians and Ligurians.” Shortly afterwards, Krahe systematized his 
own previous research, arguing that many hydronyms in Europe north of the 
Alps, from the Baltic to the Iberian peninsula, presented some structural 
formation characteristics that owed their existence to an ancient original 
Indo-European layer, which he called *Alt-europáisch',? prior to the known 
Indo-European groups. Although Krahe's specific argument was criticized 
from the point of view of the genesis of Indo-European languages in Europe, 
the corpus he collected has been taken into account by subsequent Palaeo- 
hispanists, such as Tovar, who thought that this corpus included hydronyms of 
multiple origins,” or like Villar, who considers the material an expression of 
very ancient Indo-European strata, even from the pre-Neolithic era, and wide- 
spread throughout the whole peninsula, not just throughout the area historically 
occupied by Indo-European peoples.” 

When there is a relationship between toponyms belonging to well-identified 
languages, the stratification hypothesis becomes more plausible. Rix proposed 
that the category of place names ending in -brigs/-briga was older than the 
class of place names in -dunum, so that the former presented a more wide- 
spread distribution than the latter; as regards the situation pertaining to 
the Iberian peninsula, the toponyms in -dunum are concentrated in regions 
bordering the Pyrenees, so that they can be understood as evidence of the 
influence of Gaulish Celts during the time immediately prior to Romanization. 
Similarly, in the south-western zone of the peninsula there is overlapping of 
toponyms ending in -briga, whose connection with Celtic is obvious, 
and toponyms in -ippo and in -uba, whose distribution coincides with the 
Tartessian cultural world; in the south-eastern part, there is overlapping 
between -ippo and -uba place names and -ili place names. Bearing in mind 
the general context offered by classical sources, indigenous inscriptions, and 
the rest of the secondary material, the most plausible hypothesis is to assign 
-ippo and -uba place names to a layer chronologically earlier than that 


?? Schmoll 1959. 2 Krahe 1962. 2 Tovar 1977. 
25 Villar 2000. 26 Rix 1954. 
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represented by the other two, each of which overlaps the other at the opposite 
end of its distribution area.” 

The incorporation of personal names served to refine and define the distinct 
linguistic areas of the peninsula better. A. Luchaire’s research on southern 
Aquitania, mainly based on indigenous onomastic material transmitted through 
early Roman imperial epigraphy, demonstrated that the language of the area, 
which Caesar (De Bello Gallico, 1.1) had mentioned as different from that 
spoken by the Gauls and Belgae, was a direct ancestor of or very close to 
historical Basque.”* Aquitanian onomastic material, thanks to the then dom- 
inant Basque-Iberian hypothesis, became part of the Palaeohispanic catalogue 
when collected by Hübner. It was used systematically as a comparative 
element by Schuchardt in his analysis of the personal names belonging to 
the knights of the Turma Salluitana, knowledge of whom had just come to 
light thanks to the discovery of the unique Ascoli bronze.?? The almost seventy 
Iberian names transmitted by that inscription revealed the structure of ono- 
mastic formants, as regards sounds and syllabic organization, the formation 
rules for compound nouns, and a coherent corpus of lexical elements, which 
served as control material for Gómez-Moreno's efforts to decipher Iberian 
script, and also to determine the extent to which other names were Iberian.” 

In that article Gómez-Moreno used personal onomastics from the Indo- 
European zone in order to detect the distribution of certain personal names 
and define more specific onomastic areas by means of a map for the first time. 
The pioneering studies of Tovar” in this field were carried on by his disciples, 
Palomar and Albertos, who used much more exhaustive data, the fruit of 
analysing all the available epigraphic sources, combining purely etymological 
study with a geographical vision of the distribution.?? 

Most of the onomastic studies traditionally centred on an analysis of an 
etymological and comparative nature, in which there was an attempt to find 
parallels in the wider space of European place-name studies, with the result 
that each researcher, depending on their knowledge and particular hypothesis, 
identified an explanation in Ligurian, Illyrian, Basque, Iberian, the Mediter- 
ranean substratum, Palaeo-European, or some variety of Celtic. Untermann's 
studies on personal onomastics led to the renunciation of comparative 
excesses and greater attention being paid to formal factors and the distribution 
of names, suffixes, and phonic-graphic phenomena, in order to define the 
territorial limits of a series of phenomena interrelated by means of their 
identical or similar distribution, which constituted an onomastic area or 
‘Namenlandschaft’, with the greatest clarity possible.** 


27 For stratification attempts on a wide prehistoric scale, cf. Villar 2014. 


8 Luchaire 1876-7. ? MLI. 30 Schuchardt 1909. 
1 Gómez-Moreno 1925. 32 Tovar 1949, 1961. 33 Palomar 1957; Albertos 1966. 
* Untermann 1965: 11-12; 1969: 103. 
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The application of this notion to peninsular personal-name studies by 
Untermann himself brought with it the establishment of certain areas 
within each of the major Indo-European and non-Indo-European linguistic 
boundaries? the central and northern Lusitanian area, the southern Lusita- 
nian area, the Asturian and Celtiberian area in the -briga territory, and the 
eastern Iberian area and the Baetica area in the -ili territory. Subsequent 
studies by Albertos enriched this line of research with more data.** Yet 
although areal and distributional aspects of an onomastic set may be very 
useful when it comes to tracing the existence of an underlying language in that 
area, comparative linguistic data continue to be crucial in order to attach such 
a language to a specific language about which we have a greater or lesser 
degree of knowledge. When names belong to languages that are genetically 
very remote from one another, such as Celtiberian and Iberian, the classifica- 
tion of names, if they are sufficiently long, is in general easy. As we will see 
below, Turdetanian, Iberian, and Vasconic names can be identified with some 
certainty. Nevertheless, occasionally, especially in the case of names belonging 
to the same linguistic family, there is a lack of clear and sufficiently relevant 
differential features to make any dialectal attachment, meaning that we must 
be satisfied with a purely geographical definition of the onomastic area. This is 
a problem closely connected to the issue of sub-classification within a linguis- 
tic family as a whole, the most frequent area of disagreement amongst 
researchers. As regards that affecting the peninsula, most experts believe 
that the two Indo-European languages recorded epigraphically, Lusitanian 
and Celtiberian, belong to different branches of Indo-European, while 
Untermann defends the notion that both formed part of the group of Celtic 
languages,” although Lusitanian would not have taken part in the loss of the 
initial p-, a general phenomenon in all the other Celtic languages and con- 
sidered, therefore, as a feature of Common Celtic. As the Indo-European zone 
in the peninsula presents unitary features in regard to personal onomastics, 
with the diffusion of some names throughout the whole territory (a marked 
difference from Gaulish onomastics), Untermann thought that the different 
areas were of recent creation out of an older (Celtic) unity,* whilst other 
authors, such as Tovar, de Hoz, or the present authors consider that the 
unitary appearance of onomastics throughout Hispania reflects a process of 
convergence that began in the pre-Roman era and intensified under Roman 
administration.” 

As regards the study of names of deities (theonymy), one can say that 
Hübner's works (both the CIL and the MLI) served as the first general 
collection of attested forms; attention to this evidence went beyond the merely 
linguistic and sparked the interest of other disciplines like anthropology and 


35 Untermann 1965. © Albertos 1983. 37 Untermann 1987a. 
55 Untermann 1962: 71. 32 Tovar 1966-7 = 1985: 231; de Hoz 1982a. 
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the history of religions. Studies on the names of peninsular deities started 
in general with the pioneering work of Leite de Vasconcelos,* and received 
special and systematic attention in the studies of J. M. Blazquez in Spain and 
J. D'Encarnacáo and J. M. Garcia in Portugal. This division of the study by 
countries (a trend that has not happened to the same extent in anthroponymy) 
has not always facilitated an overall vision. Whatever the case, however, the 
characteristics of deity names resemble those of personal names more closely 
than those of place names since it is not difficult to find a series of theonyms 
due to the repetition of some of the forms; in this respect, Olivares has 
studied the geographical distribution of these names,* for which he has 
found certain patterns: there are names whose distribution coincides with 
that of the Lusitanians-Gallaecians (Bandue, Reue), Gallaeci-Astures (Cosu), 
Vettones (Togoti), Celtiberians (Matres, Lugu), and Vascones (Larrahi, Selatse), 
with a noticeable absence in the Iberian region as a whole. Prósper has 
studied north-western theonymy from a linguistic and etymological point 
of view, attempting to conjecture the function of the deity through the origin 
of the name and testing, therefore, its attachment to either the Hispano- 
Celtic or the Lusitanian language, which she considers to have been more 
closely related to the Italic group.” 

Apart from the repeated presence of certain forms, some other features help 
to characterize the areas and, by extension, the languages spoken there, such as 
the presence of p- in the Lusitanian Paramaeco, Paeteaico, and Palantico, or 
aspiration in the Vasconic Helasse and Larrahe, not to mention the linguistic 
information which can be obtained from the remains of indigenous inflection 
in Lusitanian forms like Nemucelaicabo. 


12.2. LINGUISTIC AREAS 


In what follows we will use different secondary material at our disposal in 
order to isolate and define specific linguistic areas in pre-Roman Hispania. 
This includes indigenous toponyms, anthroponyms, and theonyms which, due 
to their particularly high frequency or their belonging to onomastic series, 
reflect a significant distribution; they have been charted on several maps 
(Maps 12.1-4), which will serve as the basis for our remarks. 

As one can immediately appreciate, each of the maps exhibits differences as 
regards the density and distribution of its respective materials; the evidence for 
personal onomastics (Map 12.1), the field that contributes the most elements 
to the onomastic corpus, is present in almost all the regions of the Iberian 


2% Vasconcelos 1897-1913. ^! Olivares 2002, 2005. 2 Prósper 2002. 
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peninsula, but not with the same frequency in all of them. Theonymy 
(Map 12.2) presents a clear imbalance between the Levantine and southern 
zone, linguistically a non-Indo-European region from which names of deities 
are almost completely absent, and the western zone of the peninsula, with a 
high density of deity names, even in comparison with the Celtiberian zone. 
Lastly, Map 12.3 of toponyms offers homogeneous evidence of names through- 
out the whole peninsula, although there are areas which have relatively few 
examples and others which have a greater density, such as the southern zone.* 

This graphic material which has been drawn up on the basis of the distri- 
bution of certain names shows evidence of the existence of lesser areas in each 
of the major territories, defined by the presence of specific phonetic-graphic 
elements and phenomena. As regards toponymy, the division of the peninsula 
into two regions, that of place names in -briga, abundant in the north-western 
area, and those in -ili in the south-eastern zone, is still valid. However, from a 
very early date it was noted that the -briga area presented, in turn, two 
different linguistic facies, one in its Atlantic western part and the other in 


Map 12.1. Places with evidence of the main peninsular personal names in Latin 
epigraphy. 


* The differences are due to either the lack of real data, as in the case of theonyms, or the lack 
of names which fulfil the requisites for frequency and belonging to widely distributed series, as in 
the case of toponyms. 
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Map 12.2. Places with evidence for the main peninsular divinity names in Latin 
epigraphy. 


Map 12.3. Principal ancient place names in the Iberian peninsula. 
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the eastern Meseta. With the deciphering of Iberian script and the emergence 
of Celtiberian epigraphy, the eastern facies could be identified as the Celtiberian 
language. As regards the western part, without any comparable epigraphy, it 
was proposed that one or several Indo-European languages, whose classifica- 
tion within the family has been debated, and perhaps an occasional non-Indo- 
European one existed. Similarly, in the -ili territory subsequent research has 
identified smaller linguistic areas. 


12.2.1. Western Hispania 


In the western region, as a consequence of the discovery of the inscription at 
Cabeco das Fraguas (GUA.01.01), Tovar proposed the existence of a language 
per se Indo-European, but not Celtic, which he termed ‘Lusitanian’,** and whose 
distribution area coincides with the very abundant number of anthroponyms of 
the western facies, amongst them Tanginus, Sunua, and Apana. Alongside these, 
we have others, such as Caturus, Camalus, or Docquirus, and their variants, 
which clearly expand towards the north, taking in southern Gallaecia or 
Bracarensis, so that one could speak in terms of a Lusitanian-Gallaecian area 
(Map 12.1 e).* The close relationship between southern Gallaecia and central 
Lusitania is also confirmed by at least two other phenomena: first, by votive 
inscriptions dedicated to the same set of deities, such as Bandue, Reue, Crougiae, 
Nauiae, and Trebarune,** present in both zones (Map 12.2 e), several of which 
are also recorded in indigenous Lusitanian inscriptions; second, through the 
coincidence in the expression of indigenous dative markers, which can be 
discerned in some Latin dedications throughout the whole Lusitanian- 
Gallaecian area: -ui/-oe for the thematic dative singular, and -bo for the dative 
plural forms of different stems." These endings appear in epithets which 
accompany the names of deities that, because they often have a toponymic 
base, are typically unique local names. Consequently, the whole Lusitanian- 
Gallaecian area is characterized by having many two-name (sometimes three- 
name) votive dedications formed by the union of names of a deity + epithets, of 
the Reue Langanidaeigui, Crougiai Toudadigoe, or Bande Velugo Toiraeco type. 
As one can see in Map 12.2, this theonymic group, by a long way the most 
numerous in the whole peninsula,** is attested basically in the western part of 
Hispania, to the west of the line joining Oviedo with Mérida. 


^* Tovar 1966-7. 

% Attestations of these names, as well as that of all those cited below, are reflected on the map 
(cf. also Untermann 1965; Vallejo 2005). 

^5 Names of deities are cited in the dative, which is the form in which they are recorded in the 
inscriptions, given that on occasions it is difficult to determine the stem of the name. 

^ Gorrochategui and Vallejo 2010; Vallejo 2013a. 

^* Olivares 2002, 2005; Prósper 2002; Vallejo 2013. 
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As has already been stated, there are certain personal names which do not 
go beyond the River Douro towards the north, since their distribution 
remains limited to central Lusitania, with Tancinus/Tanginus being the 
most significant, with over 140 occurrences. Purely Gallaecian anthroponyms 
are very rare; in this respect, Medamus or Clutamus are examples of Gallae- 
cian names, amongst those most attested, which barely penetrate Lusitania.” 
One obtains the impression that the more limited distribution of these names, 
coinciding with the borders of the Roman province, could be due to the 
establishment or reinforcement of links between peoples subject to the same 
provincial administration. In theonymy, too, in contrast to the previously 
cited forms, we come across names with a distribution restricted to a smaller 
area (the pair Arentio/Arentiae and their variants Arantio/Arantiae are con- 
centrated in Caceres and Castelo Branco north of the Tagus) or to one single 
place, as in the case of Endouellico, with over seventy attestations in Terena 
(Evora) (Map 12.2 0). These are probably local epithets or specifications of 
more general deities, which are named by means of an adjectival derivative, 
whether in -io- or in -iko-. Dedications to Ilurbedae and Togae are limited to 
the territory of the Vettones, contributing a certain personality to the region 
(Map 12.2 o). 

None of these examples of anthroponyms and theonyms with a more 
limited distribution refutes the general impression of the existence of a 
Lusitanian-Gallaecian linguistic area, which is also discernible in the analysis 
of some phenomena of a phonetic nature that are confined to the western 
onomastics distribution area; for example, the presence of the -ei- diphthong 
for -e- in forms like Meidugenus or Arreinus,”” or the existence of a voicing 
among the names of deities, as in Vordeaeco alongside Vortiacio, perhaps a 
reflection of some sociolinguistic phenomenon, given that the phenomenon 
barely takes place in anthroponymy.”* 

The vast majority of the phenomena mentioned so far affect southern 
Gallaecia, and exclude northern or Gallaecia Lucensis from the area. It is 
difficult to integrate this area into a general study because research is ham- 
pered by the lack of epigraphic evidence; in spite of that, some personal names 
recorded are either unique (limited to the zone, such as Vecius or Nantia) or 
very widely distributed, like Reburrus, which does not help to establish close 
relationships. At the same time, in theonymy there are some particular names 
like Lahe or Cohue (with unparalleled aspiration), which indicate that the area 
had a certain distinctive tone. One could also add to that the concentration of 
some compounds with the sequence -bri (such as Auiliobris, see Map 12.3 e), 
which have been explained as reductions of the Celtic element *-brig-s » 
*-brix-s > -bri, onto which a new inflection on -i instead of the original *-g 


^^ Vallejo 2009. °° Vallejo 2004. ?' Gorrochategui and Vallejo 2015. 
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would have been rebuilt. Occasional new hypotheses suggest the origin of this 
term in PIE *yrih,- ‘city’, not necessarily Celtic. Whatever the etymology of 
-bri, the truth is that we cannot ignore the evidence for the Celtic presence in 
northern Gallaecia, which is confirmed by ancient authors: Celtici cognomine 
Neri et Supertamarci (Pliny 4.111), ad promunturium quod Celticum vocamus 
(Mela 3.9); Artabri... Celticae gentis (Mela 3.14), and by epigraphy, with 
mention of certain peoples and individuals who call themselves Celtici, for 
instance Fusca Coedi f. Celtica Supertamarica.? For his part, Strabo (3.3.5) 
mentions, moreover, the close connection of some of these Gallaeci with the 
Celtici from Baeturia, in the Guadiana area, to the south of Lusitania. This 
relationship of the Gallaeci to the south-western Celtici, as well as that with 
Celtiberia (Pliny 3.13), can be demonstrated by some onomastic indicators, 
such as the special Celtiberian tendency to use duo nomina formulae with a 
name in -iko on the basis of nomen gentilicium, a fact noted amongst the 
south-western Celtici (C. Pagusicus Lucianus) and the Gallaeci (Apanicus 
Capito).** Nor should one forget that in northern Gallaecia there are top- 
onyms and ethnonyms which are well justified by Celtic (Nerion, Arotrebae, 
Albiones, cf. Welsh elfydd ‘world’, Gaulish Albiorix), as well as dedications to 
Lugu (Map 12.2), which link it with Celtiberia in particular.?? 

Such Lusitanian-Gallaecian onomastic phenomena do not extend to the 
southern part of the province of Lusitania, in which the scant onomastic 
evidence recorded presents a specific facies, characterized on the one hand 
by unique names and on the other by names with good relationships to 
Celtiberia, such as the anthroponym Letondo (Map 12.1 X) or the toponyms 
Segida and Nertobriga (Map 12.3 x o) (cf. Map 12.1 and 12.2; see below 
$12.2.2 and $12.2.3). 

The onomastic material of the region, especially that referring to personal 
and deity names, demonstrates fairly clearly that there is a western facies 
which is distinct from that of Celtiberia, which coincides in its nucleus 
with the territory of indigenous Lusitanian inscriptions. Some of these 
names of people or deities present linguistic characteristics that are difficult 
to explain from the Celtic point of view, especially the presence of the ancient 
*p, as in the theonyms Trebopala or (Touto-)palandaigae. Dative singular 
endings in -oi, -oe, and -o (without changing to -ui) are also different. Besides 
this, there is a number of names which present good Celtic parallels, such as 


2 Bua 2004. 5 de Hoz 1994; Luján 2009. % Cf. Vallejo 2010. 

°° There is some speculation that the occasional case with excellent Celtic parallels, such as the 
dedication of Padrenda (Orense) to Suleis Nantugaicis, where the theonym Suleis is recorded in 
inscriptions in Rome or in various places in Switzerland (Celtic *súli- ‘eye’), and the epithet is 
formed on Nantu- 'valley, is a phenomenon indicating Gaulish presence, in spite of having 
undergone an adaptation to the Lusitanian-Gallaecian derivational forms in -caico-. See Luján 
2013: 106; Prósper 2008: 54. 
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touto-, crougia-, nemedo-, trebo-, etc., even if they can be considered hereditary 
elements in Lusitanian as regards a western Indo-European language. The 
picture is complicated by the fact that in some specific zones there is solid 
evidence of the presence of Celtic-speaking peoples, who could also have been 
in other places which are not so easy for us to detect, yet they have left their 
footprint in the onomastics of personal names. 

There are not many completely definitive arguments of a linguistic nature 
to settle the question of dialectal attachment. One of them has been the set of 
anthroponyms formed on the base Pent- (Pentius), its variant Pint- (Pintius), 
and all its derivatives like Pintamus, Pintouius, etc., given that it has a 
plausible etymology from the ordinal *penk"-to- ‘fifth’, cf. *penk"e ‘five’. 
Nevertheless, unfortunately for us, these personal names can be explained 
both within the framework of a non-Celtic western Indo-European language 
[*penk"-to- > pento-]°° and as a variant of not strictly Celtiberian Hispano- 
Celtic [*penk"-to- > *k"enk"-to- > *k"enk-to- > pento-].°’ A Celtic evolution 
like that signalled in the latter case is plausible following the recent discovery 
of the Gaulish form pixte in an inscription from Rezé, which lacks the 
innovation which has traditionally been considered Common Celtic in the 
ordinal *penk"-eto-. It is true that its distribution, not exactly Lusitanian- 
Gallaecian but rather more general because of its extension towards the 
Astures, hampers its attribution to the Lusitanian language, but it is still, 
whatever the case, a name clearly associated with a western and not a 
Celtiberian distribution.** 

Between the large block of western onomastics and the Celtiberian epi- 
graphic area we find an intermediate zone, that of the Astures (especially the 
Augustales), whose onomastic personality was already observed by Unter- 
mann.?? Some personal names, such as Elaesus and Docius, suggest a certain 
exclusive concentration but,” as one can see in Map 12.1 A, very close border 
contacts were established both to the west, with the Lusitanians, and to the 
east, with the Celtiberians, which leads to serious difficulties when it comes to 
defining the area linguistically. The theonyms attested in the region, like 
Cosu (Map 12.2 n), do not appear to have had a specifically Astures distri- 
bution, given the existence of numerous examples in Gallaecia, and nor do 
Astures toponyms form defined series. Some microtoponyms in the Fuentes 
de Ropel inscription present Celtic features, specifically Vagabrobenda, in- 
terpretable as Va- (*upo low’), -gabro- (*gabro “goat”), and -benda (*benda- 
‘summit’). 


°° Villar 1994. 7 De Bernardo 2009. 
%% More arguments about the characteristics of the Lusitanian language in Chapter 11. 
°° Untermann 1965. © Vallejo 2013. 
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12.2.2. The Celtiberian area 


The Celtiberian area, which will not be considered in great depth because it is a 
very clear epigraphic area, presents onomastic data coinciding in its three 
fields: from the point of view of personal names (Map 12.1 x), we can record 
Segontius, Letondo, Rectugenus, and Melmandus; deity names abound in 
dedications to the Matres and to the god Lugu, with certain coincidences 
with the Gallaecian area and Celtic Baeturia (Map 12.2 x), and from the point 
of view of place names, names containing the element sego- also coincide with 
the rest of the onomastics (Map 12.3 X).* 

As regards personal names, when it comes to taking into consideration the 
onomastic formula, it can be noted (Map 12.4) that Celtiberian is the centre 
from which the expression of cognatio or family name in personal naming 
spreads out. This is a special type of onomastic reference that, generally 
expressed in the genitive plural of a derivative in -ko-, seems to refer to an 
ancestor common to a limited number of generations.* This is not the place to 
discuss its specific meaning, although we can comment on its function, 
comparable to the Latin nomen gentilicium insofar as it is a matter of a true 
family name. One can say, moreover, that there is some resemblance between 
them, to the extent that in some cases it even agrees in the singular with the 
individual name to which it refers (Albicus or Plandica); a later evolution 
appears to be that in which it specializes in a duo nomina formula as if it really 
were a question of a true gens, as in the case of the two sisters from Olleros de 
Pisuerga (Palencia) called Douidena Calediga and Anna Calediga.? A glance 
at the map is revealing as regards the distribution of these cognationes: they 
are located in Celtiberia without extending beyond the Ebro, so that examples 
are not recorded amongst either the Vascones or the Iberians; this phenom- 
enon extends as far as the Vettones to the west and towards the Cantabrian 
region in the north, but there are really very few examples amongst the Astures 
and the Lusitanians. 


12.2.3. The linguistic areas of southern Hispania 


The southern zone of Hispania is not strictly an area lacking indigenous 
epigraphy: the so-called south-western stelae, which date back to a chrono- 
logical horizon between the seventh and fifth-fourth centuries BCE, are con- 
centrated in the Portuguese Algarve, whilst in the eastern zone, in the River 
Segura basin, the Iberian epigraphic domain begins with inscriptions in the 


$1 Untermann 2001a. $? Albertos 1975; González 1986; de Hoz 2014. 
53 Navarro et al. 2011. 
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Map 12.4. Indigenous (supra-)family names in Latin epigraphy. 


south-eastern or Meridional script and, somewhat further north, in the 
Graeco-Iberian script, with inscriptions from the fourth century BCE onwards. 
The central zone corresponding to Andalusia has also produced texts, although 
in smaller numbers, of a quite late date and with not very enlightening 
linguistic features. 

The secondary onomastic evidence from the region is not so abundant as 
that recorded in Indo-European regions in the west of the peninsula and the 
central Meseta, mainly due to the rapid Latinization which Baetica experi- 
enced after its incorporation into the lands ruled by Rome, which was pre- 
ceded by the substantial presence of the Punic language as a consequence of 
Carthaginian domination under the administration of the Barcids; as the 
language of many Carthaginian detachments stationed in the indigenous cities 
and as a language of administration in the territory, Punic was superimposed 
on the earlier Phoenician presence in the commercial colonies on the coast. 


12.2.3.1. Toponymic data 


The most numerous and useful data are place names, obtained from Greek 
and Latin writers, as well as from coin legends and some Latin inscriptions. 
We are fortunate to possess a collection of rich and well-documented series of 
place names in the territory, some exclusive to the region and others that are 
represented elsewhere in Hispania. 
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In the first place, we see that the toponyms ending in -briga, such as 
Caetobriga, Nertobriga, or Merobriga, are recorded in the south-western 
zone of the peninsula, even reaching the southern coast of the Algarve 
(Laccobriga), coinciding partly with the epigraphic territory of the south- 
western stelae. Yet that south-western zone is also a territory of place names 
terminating in -uba and in -ippo, which together with the toponyms in -ci (and 
complex variants like -(t)ici) constitute exclusive toponymic series character- 
istic of southern Hispania. As one can appreciate from Map 12.3, these three 
latter elements are well attested in the Guadalquivir basin, and throughout the 
territory south of the river, with place names such as Baesippo, Corduba, 
Obulco, Iliturgi, etc. Outside this core area, place names in -ippo and in -uba 
are found on the Algarve coast, with examples such as Ossonoba, and on 
the Atlantic seaboard, like Olissippo (Lisbon) and Colippo, as well as on the 
Mediterranean coast, as in the case of Salduba and Maenuba. There is a 
greater concentration of place names in -ci in the eastern part of Andalusia, 
for example Actucci, Ossigi, Tucci, and Iliturgi in the province of Jaén, but 
there are also more isolated cases to the west and north of the Guadalquivir, 
such as Olontigi, Lastigi, or Arucci (Aroche, Huelva), in the Celtic Baeturia 
described by Pliny and Ptolemy. As a consequence, it is difficult to distinguish 
clearly the two toponymic areas, one with -ippo/-uba and the other with -(t)ici, 
as representatives of two different languages; instead, one gains the impression 
that they are formations that can be attributed to one single language. On the 
other hand, throughout the whole of Andalusia, with the exception of the areas 
west and north-west of the Guadalquivir, some place names with the element 
ili- are recorded; these point to the probable presence of speakers of the 
Iberian language in the eastern zone of Andalusia: they include the above- 
mentioned case of Iliturgi (Mengíbar, Jaén) and others like Ilorci (Cazorla), 
Ilurco (Pinos Puente), and Iliberri (Granada). 

By observing place names one can deduce the existence of three toponymic 
areas: a Celtic one in the south of Portugal and in the zone between the River 
Guadiana and the River Guadalquivir along the Sierra Morena; another 
Iberian one in Jaén and Granada in the easternmost part of Andalusia; and 
another with its nucleus in the Guadalquivir basin, which we must assign to 
the language of the area itself, which in Roman times was termed Turdetanian, 
and which from a geographical and linguistic point of view must be related to 
the Tartessian language of the Orientalizing period. 


12.2.3.2. Anthroponimic data 


This toponymic partition of southern Hispania is correlated by the surviving 
personal-name evidence, although there are far fewer data than for Indo- 
European Hispania in the centre and north of the peninsula. As such, the 
southern zone of Portugal, corresponding to the Conventus Pacensis, lacks 
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repeated names or exclusive onomastic series, being characterized by a few 
names recorded on a single occasion (such as Accenia, Boudelus, Coilicus, and 
Dobetianus) and a striking dearth of names that are so frequent in central 
Lusitania.* At the same time, there is a noticeable presence of some names of 
clearly Celtiberian origin, such as Aplondus, Letondo, or Mermandus. There is 
also evidence in Andalusia of anthroponyms of Indo-European origin, fre- 
quent in the Meseta; these include examples such as Reburrus and its deriva- 
tives (Adra, Almería; Cádiz; Añora, Córdoba; Rio Tinto, Huelva); Acco and 
Camalus in the province of Cordoba; and Apilus and Catura in the province of 
Sevilla, although most of them are recorded in the province of Huelva: names 
such as Aluquius, Boutia, Cloutaius, Cloutius, Talauius, etc. present a clearly 
western distribution, limited to the provinces of Huelva, Sevilla, and Cordoba, 
in areas close to the Sierra Morena, corresponding to the Celtic Baeturia 
referred to by ancient geographers. 

A second group of indigenous anthroponyms is made up by Iberian ones, 
whose distribution is clearly eastern, with the greatest density in the province 
of Jaén. Names such as Belesiar (Fuente del Rey), Bilosoton (Espeluy), Galdur- 
iaunin (Jódar), Sergieton (Arjonilla), Sillibori, Socediaunin Istamiur-is, and 
Sosimilus (Castulo), all of them in the province of Jaén, and others like 
Urcestar Tascasecer-is in Pinos Puente (Granada), belong to this group. This 
onomastic group recorded in the Latin epigraphy of the zone is the continu- 
ation of the Iberian personal-name set that is attested shortly before in the coin 
legends of Obulco, today Porcuna (Mon.100: iltifatin, iskefatin), in some 
indigenous graffiti (biuniusen, in Giribaile, Vilches, J.01.01; perhaps tetel- in 
Santisteban del Puerto, J.02.02), and in an inscription from Castulo in the 
Latin alphabet (Uninaunin, J.03.01). 

A third onomastic group can be detected in a small number of personal 
names exclusive to the central zone of the Guadalquivir, the geographical 
distribution of which coincides with the heartland of Turdetanian place names 
quite well. This component was pointed out by Untermann® and accepted by 
Correa and de Hoz.^* The following names belong to this group: At(t)inius, 
Attenius, Broccus, and the series in Sis- (Sisanna, Sisania, Sisean, Siseia, Sisbe) 
(Map 12.1 n). Due to its geographical distribution, the name Sunna should be 
considered Turdetanian and should no longer be equated with Sunua, which is 
exclusively Lusitanian in distribution.” The personal names from a collective 
burial site in Torreparedones (Baena and Castro de Río, Córdoba) correspond 
to some notable families from that area: amongst the male names there is 
evidence for Bahannon, Icstnis, Velaunis, his son Ildrons, and grandson 
Igalchis; and amongst the women those of Aninna, Nanna, Insghana, and 


%% Gorrochategui and Vallejo 2003: 360. 5* Untermann 1965. 
°° Correa 2009; de Hoz 2010: 458. 
57 Gorrochategui and Vallejo 2015: 342 and map 9. 
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Velgana. These are names that point to quite a different language from Iberian, 
in other words, to the autochthonous language of the zone, Turdetanian 
(cf. below §12.2.3.3), due to the internal structure of their bases and roots, 
the sequence of their sounds, with complex consonantal groups, the presence of 
aspiration, and frequency of gemination. 


12.2.3.3. The evaluation of traits and linguistic areas 


The Obulco coins are interesting because, together with the previously cited 
Iberian personal names, they also provide other names in the Latin alphabet 
which must belong to the Turdetanian language because of certain internal 
features: Conipr, due to the presence of p and the pr group, if it is not an 
abbreviation; Sisirem and Mihsam, due to the base in Sis- in the former and the 
presence of aspiration in the latter. Moreover, in southern place names, apart 
from the most productive series mentioned above, one also notes formal 
features which are incompatible with the characteristics of the Iberian lan- 
guage, for instance the presence of p, of m, of w, and of consonantal groups, 
as in Ipsca, Ipora, Astapa, Urgapa, Carmo, Munda, Arua, Ventipo, Igabrum, 
Abra, etc.,°* so that we could assign them to the Turdetanian language, both 
on the grounds of their structure and on the basis of their geographical 
distribution. All the features that have just been described are normal in an 
Indo-European language, despite all that, and even in some variants of Celtic, 
but the restriction that southern toponyms display as regards the presence of 
the voiced plosives d- and g- in the initial part of a name is hardly under- 
standable from an Indo-European point of view.” 

As a consequence, both the indigenous place-name and personal-name 
evidence in southern Hispania largely coincide in offering us a coherent 
panorama of its diverse onomastic and linguistic areas. First, we have the 
Turdetanian language, centred on the Guadalquivir basin, where personal 
names from the Roman era are mainly attested. The associated place-name 
evidence, especially the -ippo/-uba names, extends towards the west, stretch- 
ing as far as quite northerly points on the Atlantic coast, a long way from the 
Guadalquivir core. These are most probably a consequence of Tartessian 
cultural expansion during the Orientalizing period. In this respect, there is a 
striking echo of the Turdetanian names described above in the personal names 
on the issues minted in Salacia (Mon.103). This area experienced a degree of 
overlap with Celtic-speaking peoples throughout the whole of its western part, 
especially in the lands between the Guadalquivir and the Guadiana in the 
foothills of the Sierra Morena, for which not just Celtic personal names from 
the imperial era, but also the precise information from Greek and Latin 


55 Correa 2009: 287. 5? Correa 2002. 
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authors on the presence of Celtici, and city names which recall those in Celtic 
Hispania (Pliny 3.13) are reliable evidence. This is not the time to address the 
question here of exactly how Celtic the language in the south-western stelae 
may be, a hypothesis originally proposed on the basis of the supposed iden- 
tification of some Celtic names in them. With the exception of the presence of 
ak°osios on a stela from Almoroquí, Cáceres (totally marginal with respect to 
the epigraphic heartland of the stelae), the rest of these comparisons are highly 
doubtful and present multiple problems. Although the linguistic analysis of 
such stelae remains uncertain, one still gains the impression that the sequences 
before the so-called funerary formula, which in theory should correspond to 
the names of the deceased, present patterns that are not very compatible with 
Indo-European inflections. Finally, the eastern zone of the territory experi- 
enced the influence of the Iberian language, which can be noted both in the 
presence of certain Iberian personal names, which appear mixed with those of 
Turdetanian origin (cf. the Obulco coins), and in the existence of some -ili 
place names. This all adds up to a not very substantial but, nevertheless, clear 
presence of texts written in Iberian or which present Iberian grammatical 
morphemes, such as urkesken (Mon.96) on coins from Urci (near Almeria). 


12.2.4. The Iberian area 


From the River Segura basin in the south to the River Hérault in Narbonensis 
in the north, the territory occupied by Iberian inscriptions extends along the 
entire Mediterranean coast of the peninsula. It is the territory that, at an early 
date, was identified as having place names which presented the element -ili in 
their formation, such as Iliberris (Granada, Elne), Ilerda (Lleida), and Iluro 
(Mataró). Because of the presence of some place names in this series in Basque 
and Aquitanian lands, such as Iluberritani (Lumbier) and Elimberris (Auch), 
and due to its traditional identification with the Basque iri ‘city’, it became one 
of the most frequently invoked arguments in defence of a direct relationship 
between Basque and Iberian. Whatever the case, the distribution of the 
element demonstrates a striking void in the strictly Levantine zone, the Iberian 
nature of which is beyond any doubt, being recorded, however, both in the 
southern zone—frequently associated with Turdetanian elements, such as 
in Iliturgi—as well as north of the Ebro. The existence of names with an 
Il(i)- element in the western part of Andalusia (Ilipla, Ilipa, Ilipula), far from 
the eastern Iberian zone, has led to the notion that Turdetanian could have its 
own il- element (perhaps also present in the personal name Ildrons),? on 
which Iberian created derivatives like ilti(r)- and iltu(n)-. 


70 de Hoz 2010: 466ff. 
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In spite of the existence of a considerable number of place names that can be 
identified in that broad -ili territory, there is also a revealing lack of other 
Iberian place-name series that could help to consolidate or define the extent of 
Iberian territory. We know that the Iberian name of Sagunto, on a coin, was 
arse (Mon.33), which perhaps appears in the coin legends from the arsaos 
mint (Mon.37) in the territory of the Vascones. It appears to be possible to 
isolate the suffix or ending in -da as in Ilerda or Gerunda, possibly the same as 
-ta in Edeta, if we bear in mind that a leader of the people of Edeta was called 
Edecon; another can be found in -sís, -bis, as in the Lacetani group formed by 
Ascerrís, Setelsís, Telobis, Bakasís, and Anabis (Ptolemy 2.6.72).”* However, as 
a whole, Iberian place names do not present repeated, geographically wide- 
spread patterns that provide us with a degree of certainty when it comes to 
analysing the formation of place names and establishing Iberian territory. 

In order to do so we must turn, apart from the indigenous texts themselves, 
studied in Chapter7, to personal names and the information offered by 
indigenous coin legends. Many of the latter present, along with the names of 
the city and the magistrates charged with their emission, the ethnic name in 
a linguistic form characterized by its ending in -(s)ken: their distribution, 
from neronken (Narbonne) to urkesken (Urci, Almería) by way of Sagunto 
(arsesken), extends over the whole Levantine zone and stands in contrast to 
that of the coin legends ending in -kos or in -kom, which coincides with that 
of Celtiberian epigraphs (MLH I, map 14). 

Iberian personal names attested in Latin inscriptions from the republican 
and imperial eras are much less numerous than Indo-European names in the 
Meseta and in the west of the Iberian peninsula. Even in Untermann's study 
over fifty years ago,”? out of a total of ninety maps only five are dedicated to 
showing the distribution of Iberian names or elements (beles, -iscer, Sosumus, 
Urchail, and -nin-). In effect, out of around 6,000 records of personal names, 
we can only assign some 100 cases to the Iberian language. In the corpus as a 
whole there is one inscription that clearly stands out above all the rest, as a 
result of the wealth, certainty, and antiquity of its information: what is known 
as the Ascoli bronze, dating from the year 89 ce, which includes the granting 
of Roman citizenship to members of an auxiliary unit, the turma Salluitana, 
recruited in Salluie, where the colony of Caesaraugusta was later to be founded. 
Its discovery in 1908 was to serve not just to consolidate the understanding 
of Iberian onomastics,” but also to offer some confidence in deciphering the 
Iberian script.”* Thus, the element -beles, known through an inscription from 
Florejacs (Laurbeles), and another from Terrassa (Neitinbeles) appeared on the 
Ascoli bronze several times (Umarbeles, Ordumeles, Estopeles, Belennes, etc.), in 
the same way as other elements: namely adin- (Tannegadinia from Llíria, 


7% Gorrochategui 2000: 147-9. 72 Untermann 1965. 
7? Schuchardt 1909. 74 Gómez-Moreno 1925. 
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Viseradin from Sinarcas, and Balciadin, Nalbeaden, Adingibas on the bronze), 
-iscer (Baesiscer from Almagro, Tannegiscer from Lliria, and Atanscer on the 
bronze), -baeser (Tannepaeseri from Obarra, and |nespaiser on the bronze), etc. 
These names and everything else of Iberian origin recorded in Latin or Greek 
epigraphy (Map 12.1, sign o) broadly coincide with the distribution area of 
Iberian inscriptions. 

The limited number of Iberian personal names in Latin inscriptions, in 
contrast with the nearly 900 cases in specifically Iberian epigraphy,"? is proof 
of the language’s swift decline at the beginning of the imperial period. This 
contrast is very significant in the area around Narbonne, where Latin inscrip- 
tions do not transmit Iberian names, but rather Gaulish and other non-Iberian 
locally connected ones, which Untermann termed Tigurian”.”* These names 
can already be noted, alongside specifically Iberian names, in the evidence 
from a rich site like that of Ensérune.”” Amongst the Gaulish names are asedile 
(Adsedilus), auetifis- (Ad-vecti-rix), katufe (Caturus), latubafe (Latu-marus), 
tifi (Tri-), diui (Divix), and touto (Touto). Yet there is another set whose 
characteristics do not match the canonical elements in either Gaulish or 
Iberian onomastics very well. They belong to this poorly identified stratum 
of names such as anaios-, asune-, ataka, banba, lebio, oiti, okain, osain, ruta, 
tasteo, tatifor, taduf, tirba, and tidor, all stemming from Ensérune, as well as 
belan, kafate, kasike, and bedule from an ostracon from the same site. It is very 
probable that the two indigenous names on the Greek bronze from Pech- 
Maho (c.470 BCE): Edepvas, ]avapvas, belong to this category. The onomastics 
provided by the graffiti in Ullastret also contains a large quantity of non- 
Iberian local names (thirty-one as opposed to six Iberian ones according to 
de Hoz's count), so that in his opinion, ‘it does not look like the epigraphy of 
an Iberian city. All these names appear to support the existence of an 
autochthonous language in Roussillon and Catalonia, different from Iberian, 
which must have prevailed over it in one way or another." One of the basic 
problems of this obscure onomastic stratum is its lack of parallels; apart from 
some external features which can be noticed in the structure of the names 
(frequently beginning with labials, even without counting on bo-, now rein- 
terpreted as ta- in the dual writing system; many names which end in a 
vibrant, tatifor, taduf, tidor, or in a diphthong+nasal: okain, osain, bartoin, 
or in a vowel, none of which bears the stamp of an Indo-European language), 
there is no linguistic model or known language to which we can attribute this 
material. Moreover, this class does not abound in the Latin inscriptions of 


75 Moncunill 2010, 2016. 76 Untermann 1969. 77 Correa 1993a. 

7* de Hoz 2011a: 47. 

” For an interpretation on the Iberian language as a language of a vehicular nature, in 
principle linked to Iberian traders, which later acquired wider functions, cf. de Hoz 201 1a. 
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Catalonia, having been eliminated, apparently at the same time as Iberian, as a 
result of intensive Romanization. 


12.2.5. The Basque-Aquitanian area 


Aquitanian presents a totally different case, because many of its constitutive 
elements as well as its morphological structures and phonological features can 
be connected satisfactorily to the Basque language. Male names like Cison, 
Sembe- (Sembus), Seni-, and Hanna- (and derivatives), and female names like 
Andere and Nescato constitute sufficiently clear cognates of the Basque words 
gizon ‘man’, seme- ‘son’, sein ‘boy’, anaia ‘brother’, andere ‘woman’, and neska- 
to ‘girl’, because, apart from the obvious resemblance, there is additional 
coherence in semantic designation and alignment with the sex of the individual. 
This nucleus of cognates and semantic connections, to which equally precise 
connections in the use of suffixes can be added, forces us to acknowledge the 
existence of a Basque-type language in the distribution area of these names, 
southern Aquitania or Novempopulania.*” 

In general terms, Aquitanian onomastics matches the classic reconstruction 
of Proto-Basque carried out by L. Michelena between the 1950s and 1970s 
quite well.*' Besides the clearest cognates, which present a state prior to the 
loss of the simple intervocalic nasal (Aquit. Seni- > Basque sehi, sein *boy'), 
which also coincides with the evolution of Latin loanwords in Basque (Lat. 
anate > Basque ahate “duck”), one can deduce a phonological inventory and 
a distribution in accordance with dialectal data. On the other hand, it seems 
that some of the restrictions present in Basque in historical periods as 
regards the aspiration position, a feature which characterizes the Aquita- 
nian language in contrast to its neighbours, were not yet in operation. 
The connection of Aquitanian with historical Basque increased unexpect- 
edly with the finds from Hagenbach,?? given that the presence of texts with 
the initial X for Xembus, which can only be a variant of the common 
Sembus with palatal pronunciation in the fricative, leads to having to 
acknowledge that expressive palatalization was already a phenomenon 
present in ancient Basque, demonstrating a marked survival and continuity 
in the language.?? 

The territory of the Vascones, which in the same way as southern Aquitania 
formed part of the -ili zone, exhibits clear onomastic evidence of Celtic origin 
in its western part (the area around Estella), which continues with the names 


9? Gorrochategui 1984. 3! Michelena 1954, 1961. 82 Bernhard et al. 1990. 

82 Gorrochategui 2003; 2011: 79-80; J. Lakarra, in several important studies (2009, 2011), has 
proposed a new reconstruction of Proto-Basque which should be taken into account in any 
explanation of Aquitanian names. For a general overview, cf. Gorrochategui 2013: 58ff. 
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in the province of Álava. This phenomenon was already observed by Gómez- 
Moreno,** who speculated about the “Vasconization’ of the Basque provinces 
out of the territory of the Vascones in the early medieval period. The names on 
the Ascoli bronze, some of them originating in the territory of the Vascones, 
such as the Segia knights or the Ennegenses, constituted the most canonical 
expression of Iberian onomastics, which for Gómez-Moreno was related to 
that of Aquitania and, therefore, to Basque. Later epigraphic discoveries, from 
the appearance of the Lerga (Navarra) inscription in 1960 onwards, have 
provided us with a body of personal and deity names, different from their 
Iberian counterparts, which present noticeable similarities with Aquitanian 
names, both due to the presence of some constitutive elements and of some 
phonetic-graphic and structural features. 

To the names from Lerga (Ummesahar fi[lius] Narhungesi Abisunhari filio), 
we can add Abisunsonis, Agirsenio, Val. Beltesonis, L[.]sanharis, Naru[n/s]eni 
(fem.), Serhuhoris, Jeihar (Map 12.1 A). Some of them, such as Ummesahar, 
can be well explained on the basis of Basque etymology: (h)ume 'child', whose 
/m/ is a simplification of the geminate -mm- in the Lerga inscription (which in 
turn might come from -mb- and be related to the Aquitanian Ombe-), and the 
Basque zahar ‘old’. Others, like Nar(h)un- or -har, present exact Aquitanian 
correspondences (cf. Narhon-sus, -thar). There is considerable equivalence as 
regards suffixes, such as -so and especially -se, the latter in the formation of 
women's names. Lastly, one should highlight phonetic-graphic features such 
as the presence of aspiration in all the word positions. Aspiration is one of the 
most significant features of Aquitanian onomastics, which clearly differenti- 
ates it from all its neighbours and connects it closely to that of the Vascones. 
This aspiration is a feature of the language that is demonstrated in the 
pronunciation of names of Iberian origin like Urchatetelli (gen., Andión, 
Navarra), in the same way as another specific feature of the Vasconic and 
Aquitanian language is the expression of all final sibilant fricatives (-s) as 
affricates (-ts), a phenomenon we can see in the name Or[du]netsi (dat., Muez, 
Navarra), in which the Iberian element -nes, present in a substantial number 
of Iberian names like Agirnes, Belennes, etc., was adapted by means of an 
affricate articulation /-nets/. 

The corpus of personal names is also completed with a series of deity names 
which present similar characteristics: Errensae, Itsacurrinne, Larahe, Larrahi, 
Loxae, Sela(i)tse, and Urde (all in the dative). Some allow a semantic explanation 
from the Basque side, such as larre ‘pasture’, lotsa ‘shame’, urde ‘pig, and 
perhaps txakur ‘dog’, although the most specific aspects indicating that they 
belonged to the Vasconic onomastic system come from the presence of aspir- 
ation, affricates, gemination of sonorants such as -nn- in the final position of the 
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stem, and the -e ending, also paralleled in the Aquitanian onomastic corpus. 
Amongst those, names of deities stand out, such as Herauscorritsehe (Tardets, 
Pyrénées-Atlantiques), Lelhunn (Aire-sur-Adour), Aherbelste (Landorthe), 
Baigorrixo (Cier-de-Luchon), Ilunni (Montauban-de-Luchon), Ilurberrixo 
(Escugnau, Arán), etc.** 

It is interesting to draw attention to the evidence from Estella and its 
surroundings, given that there is a discrepancy between the personal-name 
data, which is assigned to the Celtiberian language set, with names like 
Ambata, Boutia, Buturra, Segontius, Viriatus, etc., and the deity-name evi- 
dence, which has just been cited, which should be assigned to the Vasconic 
layer. It seems clear that such an obvious difference in the two sets of names in 
the same population is due to a change which took place in one of the two sets: 
either the population of Celtiberian origin abandoned their religion, in which 
Lugu and the matres were very important, in order to adopt that of the 
Vascones, or rather, a solution that we think more likely, at a particular 
moment an originally Vasconic population adopted the personal-name cus- 
toms of the neighbouring Celtiberians and Berones. 

Vasconic naming customs are not limited, however, to north of the Ebro, 
the core area of the territory of the Vascones, but instead, in recent years, 
names in this category have been identified south of the Ebro, in the Tierras 
Altas area in Soria, where there are few or no names of Celtiberian origin, 
while we can attest others like Sesenco, Agirsar, Agirseni (gen.), Arancisis 
(gen.), Ar[...|...]thar, Attasis (gen.), Lesuridantaris (gen.), Oandissen, 
Onso, and Onse. In this small group, besides names limited to the Ebro valley 
such as Agirseni and other unique names, there are elements that recall, in 
accordance with their phonology (aspirated suffix -thar) and their morph- 
ology (opposition of suffixes -so for men/-se for women, aligned according 
to the sex of the individual), the Basque-Aquitanian model.** The clearest of 
these is Sesenco (Villar del Rio, Soria) (HEp 11, 2001, 521 = AE 2001, 1224), 
formed via the diminutive suffix -co from the Basque term for zezen ‘bull’. 
These names imply the presence of Vasconic-speakers in a territory, with 
particular cultural characteristics,*” which must have belonged to the civitas of 
Calagurris. It is significant that this city, which bears a name of Vasconic 
origin, minted coins with the Celtiberian legend kalakorikos, in which one 
sees the use of the Celtiberian morpheme -kos. 

All these data from the imperial era originating in Vasconic territory and 
its surrounding area support the image of an onomastic area with its own 
personality, which fortunately receives a consistent linguistic explanation on 
the basis of historical Basque. There are, moreover, other data and phenomena 
which combine to define the limits and characteristics of the territory. One of 


** Gorrochategui 1995a. °° Gorrochategui 2009: 542-6. 
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them is the minting of Iberian coins, termed by Untermann as being of a 
"Vasconic style’, which display their own formal characteristics that are dif- 
ferent from those found in other adjacent areas. Apart from the style of the 
minting, it is significant that these Vasconic emissions do not belong to any of 
the major legend types, namely those in -sken in Iberian territory and those 
in -kos, -kom in Celtiberian territory. It is, furthermore, a territory in which, 
in spite of the presence of Celtiberian personal-name habits, such as those 
recorded in Tierra Estella, there is no record of any cognationes, a typical 
element in a Celtiberian naming formula (above, $12.2.2). 


13 


Coin evidence for Palaeohispanic 
languages 


P. P. Ripollés and A. G. Sinner 


13.1. INTRODUCTION 


Numismatists were the first scholars to realize the existence of certain texts 
written in what they called ‘unknown alphabets’. From the sixteenth century, 
when Antonio Agustin first understood the syllabograms,’ but especially 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, they catalogued, transcribed, 
and tried to assign values to those incomprehensible signs that were to be 
found on some of the ancient Hispanic coin issues.” As part of this tradition of 
scholarship, Velazquez was able to identify the vowels /a/, /e/, and the con- 
sonants /l/ and /r/;? Heiss was the first to document syllabic signs, individu- 
alizing the signs ba and bi;* meanwhile, Delgado was the first academic to 
determine the vowel /o/ and the sign m.? Finally, Zobel de Zangróniz and 
Pujol i Camps made fundamental contributions, identifying the syllabic signs 
ka, ke, ko, ku, and to respectively. All these contributions enabled Manuel 
Gómez-Moreno to draw up a correct and practically definitive transcription of 
the Iberian script in 1922. Thus, the ancient coinages of the Iberian peninsula 
are of great interest for those that study the Palaeohispanic languages, not only 
because coin legends form a large corpus of epigraphic documents, but also 
because of the important role that they have played in the transcription and in 
our understanding of the Iberian, Celtiberian, and Vasconic languages. There- 
fore, any volume dedicated to the study of Palaeohispanic languages and 
inscriptions must contain a chapter devoted not only to those coins that 
were minted using any of these languages in their legends, but also to those 
that preceded them. To this purpose we will dedicate the following pages. 


1 Velaza forthcoming. ? Velaza 1999: 1. ? Velázquez 1752. 
^ Heiss 1870. * Delgado 1871-6. 5 Zobel 1880; Pujol i Camps 1887. 
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13.2. LANGUAGES DOCUMENTED ON THE COINS 


The Iberian peninsula, due to its peripheral location at the westernmost limit 
of the Mediterranean, was a priori far away from the cultural centres that 
fostered the main social and political developments throughout the first 
millennium scr. Nevertheless, Iberia was well integrated in the Mediterranean 
trade routes and in contact with the main colonial agents, due to their 
presence on its shores; first the Phoenicians, mainly in the south, and later 
the Greeks, in the north-east." The colonies that they established, the emporia 
they frequented, and the centres taking advantage of natural resources (mines, 
fisheries, etc.) rapidly became points of close and direct contact with the native 
populations. These local populations, on the other hand, were characterized by 
a remarkable variety of ethnic and political groups, with a wide range of social, 
economic, and cultural development, including the use of different languages 
and scripts. 

Even with this complex and dynamic politico-economic panorama, prior to 
the Roman conquest coinage in Iberia was rare. In general, native peoples did 
not use coins, with the exception of a few coastal towns in direct contact with 
the aforementioned colonial settlements? It was not until the arrival of the 
Carthaginians during the fourth century sce, the events of the Second Punic 
War (218-201 sce), and the Roman conquest of the Iberian peninsula, a process 
that required approximately two centuries to be completed, that the natural 
evolution of these groups towards monetization was rapidly accelerated.'” 

Therefore, and due to the complex interactions that took place in Iberia, 
which have just been briefly synthesized above, it is not surprising that the 
coin legends documented in the Iberian peninsula make use of several lan- 
guages and scripts. As can be expected, foreign cultural groups, Greeks, 
Phoenicians, Carthaginians, and Romans, used their own language and script, 
engraving their dies using the Greek, Punic, and Latin alphabets respectively. 
However, the native groups, proving their ethnic and cultural heterogeneity, 
used at least three types of scripts in addition to Latin, mostly used in the 
south-western territories. The north-eastern signary, also known as Levantine 
(e.g. untikesken), was used in the coastal territories extending from the River 
Hérault (northern limit) as far as Valencia (southern limit) and also following 
the Ebro valley deep into Celtiberian territory, where this script was employed 
to write the Celtiberian language (e.g. erkauika)." The south-eastern Iberian 
or Meridional script was used in a considerably smaller territory comprising 
the south-eastern part of the peninsula (e.g. ikalesken). The so-called “Tartes- 
sian’ or ‘South Lusitanian' script, about which hardly anything is known, is 
only recorded on the issues of Salacia in what is present-day Portugal. 


7 Ripollès 2013: 2. * See Chapters 1, 2, and 4. ? Ripollés 2005: 79. 
1° Ripollès 2012: 360. 11 On the Celtiberian language see Chapter 10. 
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Finally, a substantial number of native cities in Hispania Ulterior used the 
Latin script when minting their coins. This phenomenon must be understood 
as being applied within a restricted scope and exclusively for official purposes 
(e.g. place names). The use of the Latin script in these issues cannot be taken to 
demonstrate that a significant proportion of these cities’ inhabitants knew or 
spoke Latin. As Untermann pointed out long ago, this was a very specific use 
of the Latin language, which could be defined as coinage literacy.? 


13.3. CHRONOLOGY AND USE 
OF THE COIN LEGENDS 


13.3.1. Greek 


The first issues minted in the Iberian peninsula can be dated to the end of the sixth 
century BCE and were Greek.’ However, it was not until the next century that these 
issues started to incorporate toponymic legends, using the Greek language 
and script. Initially, it was common to use two or more letters in some issues, 
and later, around the end of the fourth century Bce and during the third and 
second centuries BCE, the legends can be identified with site names: POAETQN 
(Rhodeton) (Fig. 13.1.1) and EMITOPITQN (Emporiton) (Fig. 13.1.2). There is 
no evidence for when the issues using Greek script ended, but the chronology of 
the hoards where they are usually found (e.g. Segueró, Oristà, La Barroca),'* 
suggests that it may have happened around the mid-second century BCE. 


Fig. 13.1. 1. AR drachm, Rhode. Late fourth century sce. 2. AR drachm, Emporion. 
Mid-third century BCE. 
© Pere Pau Ripollés. 


13.3.2. Punic 


The first Phoenician-Punic issues were anepigraphic, minted on the island 
of Ebusus (Ibiza) around the end of the fourth century scr. By the end of 


12 Untermann 1995: 313-15. 12 Ripollès and Chevillon 2013. 
14 Villaronga 2002: 15-22. 15 Campo 1994, 2014. 
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the third century sce these mints had started to use toponymic legends, 
administrative formulae, and isolated letters in the issues of Ebusus, Gadir 
(Cadiz), Seks, Malaca, and also in those issued by the Carthaginians in Iberia. 
During the second century scr and under Roman rule, Punic cities were using 
legends in Punic or neo-Punic script. When, by the end of the first century BCE, 
most of the mints had ceased their production, the Phoenician-Punic cities of 
Abdera (RPC: 124-125) and Ebusus (RPC: 479-480, 482) maintained the use 
of Punic script during the imperial period. 


13.3.3. North-eastern Iberian 


Of all the Iberian scripts, the one known as north-eastern script is the oldest 
recorded in the coin legends. The first documented legends using this script are 
those of arse, in an issue that has been dated to the second half of the third century 
BCE (Fig. 13.2.1). After this date and, until the mid-first century BCE, several issues 
were minted, and the use of the Iberian script was predominant (Fig. 13.2.2).’” 


5 


Fig. 13.2. 1. AR obol, arse. Late fourth century scr. 2. AR drachm, arse. Early third 
century BCE. 3. AR drachm, Iberian imitation. Late third century sce. 4. AR didrachm, 
Saitabi. Late third century scr. 5. AE unit, saitabi-Saetabi. First century BCE. 6. AE unit, 
kili-Gili. Mid-first century BCE. 

O Pere Pau Ripollès. 


15 Ripollès and Llorens 2002: nos. 1-7. 17 Ripollès and Llorens 2002: no. 8 and ff. 
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The remaining native mints that used the Iberian script started to mint 
coins by the end of the third century BCE, around 120 or 150 years later than 
the mint of arse, and as a consequence of the Second Punic War. Among these 
issues stand the numerous and varied Iberian drachms (ACIP: 289-451) 
(Fig. 13.2.3), the issues from $aitabi (Fig. 13.2.4),'* and those of kese (ACIP: 
1104-1115). However, the period with the largest number of active mints 
(over 190) and the highest volume of production corresponded to the second 
and first centuries BCE. 

The last recorded examples of the legends using the north-eastern Iberian 
script have been dated to the mid-first century sce. The final issues were bilingual, 
using Iberian and Latin, and were minted in Saitabi (Fig. 13.2.5),'” kelse (ACIP: 
1490), kili (ACIP: 2060) (Fig. 13.2.6), and usekefte (ACIP: 1292-1293).”° 


13.3.4. South-eastern Iberian 


The first issues using the south-eastern Iberian script can be dated to the end 
of the third century sce for the mints of Castulo and Obulco (Fig. 13.3). During 
the second century scr, only a few mints were using this script, the most 
distinctive characteristic of some of them being the use of bilingual legends: 
south-eastern Iberian and Latin. 

The south-eastern Iberian script was abandoned at an earlier date than the 
north-eastern Iberian one. It is most likely to have occurred from the first third of 
the first century Bce onwards, when the two main mints, Obulco and Castulo, 
started to use Latin exclusively, as can be seen in the finds from the Roman camp 
of Cáceres el Viejo, where issues with the Latin legend are absent.” 


Fig. 13.3. AE as, Obulco. Second century BCE. 
© Pere Pau Ripollés. 


18 Ripollès 2007. 1° Ripollès 2007: group VI.1. 
2 On bilingual coin legends see Estarán 2016: 293-335. 
2 Beltrán 1973-4: 255-310; Hildebrandt 1985. 
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13.3.5. Celtiberian 


The Celtiberian issues were, together with the ones considered as bearing an 
unidentified southern script previously also named South Lusitanian, the 
issues that were minted at the latest date. Although their absolute chronology 
is still difficult to establish due to the lack of hoards dating from the central 
decades of the second century BCE, among the most important sites producing 
evidence to date them are the Numantine camps (Fig. 13.4.1), although they 
are not without controversy due to the inaccuracies arising from the excava- 
tion process.” According to the information derived from them, it does not 
seem possible that the first Celtiberian issues were minted prior to the mid- 
second century scr. The abandonment of the Celtiberian language, a language 
that used the north-eastern Iberian script, in the coin legends can be dated 
around the mid-first century BCE, with the issues of konterbia karbika being 
among the last examples recorded (Fig. 13.4.2).”* 


Fig. 13.4. 1. AE unit, arsaos. Mid-second century Bce Numantia, Peña Redonda 
camp. 2. AE unit, konterbia karbika. Mid-first century BCE. 
O Pere Pau Ripollès. 


13.3.6. Unidentified southern script 


The unclassified southern non-Iberian script, attested only in the mint of 
beuipum/Salacia, was employed exclusively to indicate the name of this city 
(usually located in the vicinity of modern Alcacer do Sal, Portugal), since at 
that time the Latin language was employed to name the persons in charge of 
these issues (Fig. 13.5).”° The chronological span of these coins is not very well 
defined. Thanks to the designs used by the mint, to the use of the Latin 
language, and the reference to supposed magistrates, a chronology around 
the second and first century BCE has been suggested. 


22 See Chapter 4. 22 Haeberlin 1929; Hildebrandt 1979. 
2% Abascal and Ripollés 2000. 25 Faria 1992. 
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Fig. 13.5. AE unit, beuipum/ 
Salacia. Late second century-early 
first century BCE. 


© Pere Pau Ripollés. 


13.4. THE FIRST COINS MINTED 
IN THE IBERIAN PENINSULA 


13.4.1. Greek 


13.4.1.1. Emporion 


The first coins minted in the Iberian peninsula have traditionally been dated 
to the second half of the fifth century sce and are attributed to the Phocaean 
colony of Emporion.” However, this chronology can be pushed back to the 
last third of the sixth century BCE as a result of the date suggested for the Auriol 
hoard.” These issues are characterized by their reduced weight, usually less 
than one gram, and by the rich diversity of types. Following a minting model 
similar to the one developed by its mother colony of Massalia, these issues are 
commonly denominated Emporitan fractions. These small silver fractions 
were struck until the end of the fourth century BCE. 

Early in the third century sce, Emporion started to mint drachms with an 
average weight of around 4.70 g and ceased producing the aforementioned 
fractions. Emporion minted drachms, although discontinuously, until the 
second half of the second century sce. The obverse type chosen by the Greek 
city for its first production of drachms was a female head with grain stalks in 
her hair, a type already used in the drachms of the neighbouring Greek colony 
of Rhode (see below). The type chosen for the reverse showed a Nike flying 
over a horse. This iconography opens the possibility that the Carthaginians 
could have been involved in their manufacture, perhaps for the payment of 
mercenaries recruited in Gallia, where these coinages were widely imitated.?* 
In the later issues, the types selected seem to have been influenced by 
Syracusan coinage,”” displaying on the obverse a female head decorated with 
a stalk of grain in her hair and surrounded by three dolphins and a Pegasus, 
with the legend EMITOPITQN on the reverse (Fig. 13.6). With the outbreak 
of the Second Punic War, the mint of Emporion significantly increased its 


26 Villaronga 1997. 27 Ripollès and Chevillon 2013. 
?* Villaronga 2000; Sills 2003: 108-10. 22 Ripollès 2013: 358. 
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emission of drachms with the Pegasus-type on the reverse—in these issues the 
head of Pegasus is composed by his brother Chrysaor. Unlike the Carthagin- 
ians, the Romans financed their military expenses using local mints and 
designs, and it seems plausible that most of the payments were made using 
the Emporitan drachms, thereby explaining the huge volume of coins minted 
by the city in a limited period of time.*° 


Fig. 13.6. AR drachm, Emporion. Early third 
century BCE. British Museum. 


© Pere Pau Ripollés. 


13.4.1.2. Rhode 


The Greek city of Rhode initiated the minting of silver fractions and drachms 
slightly earlier than Emporion, towards the end of the fourth century BCE 
(Fig. 13.1.1). Using an average weight of 4.74 g for its drachms, Rhode modi- 
fied the fractional monetary system used until then. Following Villaronga's 
thesis," this standard can probably trace its roots back to the weight of the 
fractions and obols minted by Massalia, of around 0.80 g. However, Rhode did 
not only mint silver but was one of the first cities in the Iberian peninsula to 
mint bronze coinage. With a standard weight of 4.12 g, many of its bronze 
coins were overstruck on coins from Punic Sardinia issued during the third 
century BCE.” During the Second Punic War the mint terminated its output. 


13.4.1.3. Saguntum MAT(---) IIOA(---): a rare case 
from the first century BCE 


An issue attributed to the city of Saguntum bears the Greek legend MATY- - -) 
IIOA(---) on the reverse (Fig. 13.7.1),* which should be considered as a 
singular phenomenon due to the relatively late date at which these coins 
were used, towards the end of the first century scr, once the Iberian script 
had already been abandoned, and Latin had been exclusively employed for 
decades. The use of this legend is an abnormal detail among the issues minted 
in the western Mediterranean during this period. Its reading is not without 
difficulties, since the legend is composed by two abbreviated words and one of 


°° Villaronga 1984; Marchetti 1978: 385. 2 Villaronga 2000: 45, 117. 
22 Villaronga 2000: 46. 22 Villaronga 1984a: 206; Campo 2005: 325. 
34 Ripollès and Llorens 2002: cat. 412-15. 
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them is connected by a nexus; the first uses the word MAT, and we suggest 
that it should be read as the abbreviation of SAG, where the sigma has been 
oriented facing downwards as an adaptation to the nexus. As Velaza mentions, 
a word abbreviated as MAG does not seem to make any sense.?? Therefore, the 
development of the abbreviations that we are suggesting here, without any 
doubt hypothetical, is: MAI(OYNTON) IIOA(12)). 

The use of this script could be related to a population familiar with the 
Greek language, maybe traders, or wishing to recall the alleged Hellenic 
foundation of the city. The iconography of the reverse copies the denarii 
minted by Augustus in the years 32-29 sce (RIC 263) and, therefore, these 
issues must be dated a few years later. 


2 (x2) 


Fig. 13.7. 1. AE as, Saguntum. Late first century BCE. 2. AR obol, Emporion. Fifth 
century BCE. Pont de Molins hoard. 
© Pere Pau Ripollés. 


13.4.1.4. Epigraphic characteristics and singularities: 
variations and nexus 


The coin legends used by the Greek colonies did not present a great deal of 
variety, and the letters were engraved with fairly uniform strokes, giving a 
limited amount of information. During the fifth and fourth century sce short 
legends were the norm (EM, EW, EMP, EWP) (fig. 13.7.2); however, as from 
the end of the fourth century BCE and during the third and second centuries 
BCE, the legends were engraved in their full form, referring to the ethnic group; 
in the case of Rhode as POAETQN, without much variation, while in Empor- 
ion, a small hesitation can be seen with an initial N instead of M reading 
ENIIOPITON, at the beginning of the drachms with the stopped horse on the 
reverse, the legend changing later to EMIJOPITON. 

A peculiar case is presented by the Greek legends of the Iberian drachms. In 
these issues, dated to the very end of the third century sce, only in a few cases 
were the legends written in correct Greek; in many others, they are just 


35 Velaza 2002c: 144. 
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corrupted copies of the drachms from Emporion. However, most of the 
legends were recorded using illegible Iberian or pseudo-Iberian signs.*° 


13.4.1.5. What information can be obtained? 


Almost all the Greek legends refer to an ethnonym or political group. When 
the legend is only formed by an abbreviation, it should be developed as an 
ethnonym, the legend being in the genitive plural, following the form attested 
in other Greek poleis (e.g. Sirakosion, Neapoliton, Thourion), and attributing 
an action to the peoples mentioned.” In the legends EMITOPITQN and 
POAETQN we should interpret their meaning as [the coins] of the people 
of Emporion or Rhode (Fig. 13.1.1 and 13.2.2). Following Kraay,** if during the 
fifth century BCE the omicron was used to denote a short or a long O, by the 
mid-fourth century the Ionic omega was already well established, and its use in 
the legends seems deliberate with the intention of making a genitive plural. 

The use of monograms was rare among the Greek mints. In one of the issues 
from Rhode, the monogram AT (ACIP: 120) can be seen (Fig. 13.1.1). This 
monogram which, remains without a satisfactory explanation, should most 
probably be developed as ANT, and, according to some scholars, it could be 
interpreted as the monogram of the engraver.” 


13.4.1.6. The Iberian drachms: when the epigraphy 
becomes part of the design 


During the Second Punic War and parallel to the evident increase in the 
production of the Emporitan drachms, some of the native populations of what 
today is north-eastern Spain minted coins for the first time. These important 
silver issues were large in number and are known as Iberian imitation 
drachms, since they were imitating or in some cases copying the drachms 
minted by Emporion. These issues must be understood in a military context, 
and they may have been struck with the intention of meeting some war 
expenses on the Roman side. The historical context and some monetary 
finds suggest that the use of these Iberian imitations may have continued 
after the Carthaginians were expelled from Iberia (206 scz), being used during 
the Iberian uprising against Rome (196 sce), which was suppressed by Cato 
and his consular army (Livy 34.16.3, 34.17). However, there is not enough 
solid data to link the final moment of these issues to one of these two 
important historical events.* 

More interesting for our study are the types and, especially, the legends 
displayed on the Iberian drachms. Only a small proportion of these coins 


°° Villaronga 1998; de Hoz 1995c. 77 Kraay 1976: 5-7. ?* Kraay 1976: 7. 
?? Campo 2005: 324. ^ Campo 1998: 30-2. 
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contain an intelligible legend, and among this group only a few legends can be 
interpreted as place names.*' In many cases, the artisans in charge of engrav- 
ing the dies merely attempted to copy the Greek legend ZMIJOPITON, while 
on other occasions they chose to remove all references regarding who was 
behind these issues. In most cases the legend becomes part of the design only, 
stripped of meaning. 

As for the site of the workshops, we have no evidence concerning the 
location of most cities. Only a few place names among these issues can be 
linked with any degree of certainty with cities that are mentioned by the 
classical sources. The best example is the legend iltifta (Fig. 13.8.1), which 
must refer to the Iberian oppidum of iltifta, later Roman Ilerda, and the capital 
of the group named by ancient historians as the Ilergetes (Pliny NH 3.4.4). 
Other legends have some similarities with well-known Roman cities, such as 
bafkeno (Barcino) (Fig. 13.8.2) or tafakon (Tarraco). The distribution of these 
issues indicates that most of the production was probably made on the north- 
eastern coastline of the Iberian peninsula and in some territories slightly 
further inland, such as that of the Ilergetes. 


Fig. 13.8. 1. AR drachm, iltifta. Late third century BCE. 2. AR drachm, bafkeno. Late 
third century BCE. 
© Pere Pau Ripollés. 


13.4.2. Punic 


13.4.2.1. Ebusus and the issues minted by the Carthaginians 


Punic colonies and settlements in the Iberian peninsula and the Balearic 
Islands were incorporated within the areas using and minting coins at a 
relatively late date. The first issues can be dated prior to the end of the fourth 
century BcE in Ebusus and were initially anepigraphic.*” 

In the third century sce Gadir started to mint its first coins, and by the end 
of the century Malaka and Seks had started their production as well. Shortly 
afterwards, other cities minted coins, using the neo-Punic script in their 


^' MLH I, 172-83; de Hoz 1995c: 319-21. 2 Campo 2014. 
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legends, on occasions quite degraded, as is the case of those called 'Libyo- 
Phoenician’. It was during the second-first centuries Bce when the largest 
number of issues with neo-Punic and Punic legends was struck. 

Punic issues were characterized by legends composed by one or two letters.? 
As Manfredi has shown,** from a total of 882 coin legends, 431 correspond to 
this type. However, in the mints located in the Iberian peninsula and the 
Balearic Islands, the panorama was slightly different. A greater number of 
legends with one or more complete words can be detected (Fig. 13.9.1). 

Among all the Punic mints, the issues of the Carthaginians and the ones 
struck on the island of Ibiza are characterized by using one or two letters in 
their legends. In the case of coins minted by the Carthaginian administration 
in Iberia, they were all legends with one and rarely two letters; in bronze aleph, 
bet, yod, mem, and 'ain are represented, whereas in silver only zayin, yod, and 
'ain are recorded (Fig. 13.9.2). In regard to Ebusus, only legends with one or 
two letters were used until the end of the second century sce (Fig. 13.9.3); from 
this moment coins always included the name of the city 'YBSM on the 
reverse, although single- or two-letter groups remained a constant. Unlike 
the Carthaginian emissions, in Ebusus we can see legends with groups of two 
letters up to fourteen times. 

There have been many different proposals for the interpretation of the 
letters, as well as their possible development. For Villaronga the one- or 
two-letter coin legends for the Carthaginian issues correspond to mints or 
issues marks,*° but under no circumstances to abbreviations of personal 
names or value marks. Nevertheless, the option related to personal names 
(magistrates or other offices) or cities has been proposed several times." The 
interpretation defended by García-Bellido for the letter H on the Hispanic- 
Carthaginian shekels,** with the meaning of 20 agorot, is of a value mark. 
Regarding the Ebusus issues, Campo considers the letters of group XVIII to 
have been issue marks,? while in group XIX they would identify the minting 
workshop or groups of craftsmen. 

The Ebusus issues of the second-first centuries BcE stand out for different 
reasons, making them a singular coinage. These issues exhibit an epigraphic 
reverse formed by two words situated on two lines (Fig. 13.9.4 and 5). On the 
first line the legend 'YBSM corresponds to the city name, but with the 
singularity that sometimes the legend is engraved in Punic writing, neo- 
Punic, or a mixture of both.*” This fact, which is witnessed in some North 
African issues, seems to be related to the evolution of writing and language 
in the cities of this cultural area, which, after the destruction of Carthage in 
146 sce, felt the impact of the lack of a ruling centre, leading to a decline in the 


? Manfredi 1995: 31. ^ Manfredi 1995: 31. 5 Campo 1976: group XIX. 
^$ Villaronga 1973: 72. ^ Discussion in Manfredi 1995: 40-1. 
^* García-Bellido 1993: 169-70. ? Campo 1976: 30. °° Campo 1976: 30-4. 
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standards of writing.” The other part of the legend is formed by three signs 
interpreted as the value mark 50, related to the Roman pound,” this explan- 
ation being open to other options.** 


Fig. 13.9. 1. AE unit, Gadir. Second century scr. 2. AR shekel, Late third century BCE. 
3. AE quarter, Ebusus. Second century BCE. 4. AE half, Ebusus. First century BCE. 5. AE 
half, Ebusus. First century BCE. 

O Pere Pau Ripollés. 


13.4.2.2. Peninsular Punic cities 


The Punic issues of the second-first centuries BCE can be grouped into several 
blocks. First we have the mints traditionally called Punic (Gadir, Ebusus, 
Malaca, Seks, Abdera, Olontigi, and Ituci). Secondly those that used an aber- 
rant neo-Punic script, commonly known as Libyo-Phoenician (Asido, Lascuta, 
Bailo, Iptuci, Turri-Recina, Oba, Vesci, Arsa); the Latin legends that sometimes 
accompany these issues allow them to be attributed to a city. Finally, there is a 
series of 'uncertain' mints with only legends in aberrant neo-Punic script, and 
therefore impossible to identify. 


% Manfredi 1995: 17. ?? Campo 1976: 34-5. %% Manfredi 1995: 119. 
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The peninsular Punic mints are situated in the south. The information they 
provide refers basically to the city name, quite often accompanied by other 
complementary words. In some cases they are interpreted as administrative 
formulae, but on many other occasions nothing can be said, because of the 
difficulty involved in identifying the signs. Regarding the personal names, there 
is no way to identify any of them with certainty, but it is possible in Latin writing. 

The city of Gadir (Cadiz) was probably the most productive Phoenician- 
Punic city of all. It started to mint coinage in the third century sce, and one of 
the characteristics of its legends is that they always used Punic writing, even in 
the first century sce, when the use of neo-Punic writing was already wide- 
spread. The first coinages were without epigraphy, but very soon, issues were 
minted with the same types, adding legends composed by a single sign (bet, 
lamed, mem, peh, and resh), interpreted by Alfaro as issue marks. In later 
issues the letter aleph, alone or together with mem, was very frequent. Alfaro 
interpreted that, when appearing alone, it was the initial of the place name 
GDR,” and together with mem, as the two initials of the normal legend of this 
mint, 'GDR / MP'L; but for Manfredi this is difficult to accept, so she is 
inclined to identify them as issue marks.” By the end of the third century 
BCE, the use of the complete place name of the city 'GDR (Fig. 13.10.1) or HGDR 
(Fig. 13.10.2) had begun, together with an administrative formula, known for 
other mints too, appearing in three different forms: MHLM, MP'L (Fig. 13.10.1), 
and P'LT (Fig. 13.10.2) (other authors incline towards the B reading of the sign 
pesh, thus changing the meaning of the word). The latter sign has been inter- 
preted as indicating production, work, or coinage by Alfaro.** The issues with 
Punic writing came to an end in the middle of the first century BCE. 

Another important Punic mint was Seks (Almuñécar, Málaga). Its produc- 
tion started at the end of the third century scr. From the beginning, Seks 
showed the complete place name in its legend: SKS. First the legend was in 
Punic samek (Fig. 13.10.3), subsequently evolving to more rounded shapes 
(Fig. 13.10.4). A substantial part of this mint's production not only imitated 
the coinage of Gadir, with the obverse bearing Melkart's head wearing a lion 
skin and the reverse two tuna, but also used a formula similar to those of this 
mint, accompanying the place name label SKS, like MP'L, for which different 
readings exist, it also having been read as MBL.* In the first case, the meaning 
would be ‘minting of” and, in the second, ‘of the citizens? Occasionally the 
letter aleph appears too; it could be interpreted as an issue mark or with a similar 
function to the one found in Gadir. For the last issue, dated prior to the end of 
the first century sc, the dominant written language is Latin. The coins show the 
Latin legend F.LSEXS, inside a label and between two dolphins, accompanied in 


5* Alfaro 1991: 115. 55 Manfredi 1995: 57. 5° Alfaro 1991: 116. 
57 Solá Solé 1957: 18-23; Alfaro 1991: 120. 58 Manfredi 1995: 121. 
5? Alfaro 1991: 120. 
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the upper part by the letter aleph and in the lower part by an unidentified sign, 
which some authors have read as yod (ACIP: 831, RPC: 123A). 


Fig. 13.10. 1. AR drachm, Gadir. Late third century sce. 2. AE quarter, Gadir. Second 
century BCE. 3. AE unit, Seks. Late third century scr. 4. AE unit, Seks. Second 
century BCE. 

O Pere Pau Ripollès. 


The city of Malaca (Málaga) started its issues at the end of the third century 
BCE with the minting of small bronzes without any legend. Shortly afterwards, 
during the second century sce, the legend MLK’ in neo-Punic script was 
adopted on the obverse (Fig. 13.11.1). The exception to this type of legend 
can be found on a few fractional dies of series VI, where the letter was added 
between mem and lamed, interpreted as an attempt at vocalization, often 
witnessed in non-monetary inscriptions of the first century BcE. Another 
singular legend on Malaca's bronze coinages is SMS, appearing under a temple 
(Fig. 13.11.2). A religious significance has been attributed to it, with the 
translation ‘Sun’ or the divinity name ‘the Sun’,®’ referring to the worship 
dedicated to one of the divinities figuring on the coins of this mint, even if 
Manfredi does not rule out the possibility of its having been a place name.?? 

Minting at the Punic city of Abdera (Adra, Almería) started slightly later 
than in the previous cities, during the second century scr. The complete 
legend 'BDRT in neo-Punic script was always used, characterized by a similar 
way of writing the letters bet, dalet, and resh, which could appear with different 
alignment variations (Fig. 13.11.3 and 4). Isolated letters were never used in 
any of its issues. 


°° Campo and Mora 1995: 120. é Campo and Mora 1995: 98. 
5? Manfredi 1995: 122-3, 229. 5? Alfaro 1991: 124. 
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Fig. 13.11. 1. AE unit, Malaca. Second century sce. 2. AE quarter, Malaca. Second 
century BCE. 3. AE unit, Abdera. Late second century-early first century scr. 4. AE as, 
Abdera. Tiberius (14-37 ce). 


O Pere Pau Ripollès. 


Abdera was one of the two mints that maintained its neo-Punic place name for 
the longest time. The neo-Punic writing in the issues of Abdera disappeared 
progressively during Tiberius’ reign. The first issue exhibits a single neo-Punic 
legend on the reverse (RPC: 124); on the second issue the neo-Punic legend is 
accompanied by the Latin name of the city, ABDERA (RPC: 125) (Fig. 13.11.4); 
on the third only the Latin name of the city appears (RPC: 126). 

Olontigi (near Aznalcázar, Sevilla) minted two series during the second-first 
centuries BCE. The first one had a Punic legend and the second used Latin, but 
both maintained the same designs. On the first series the legend has been 
transcribed as L'TG (Fig. 13.12.1), while on the series with a Latin legend it 
appears as LONT or OLONT/OLVNT. The Latin name place made Sola-Solé 
think that the sign’ (aleph) was to be read as O, so that the translation of the 
Punic legend should be (o)lotigi.?* 

The last of the most canonical Punic mints was Ituci (Tejada, Sevilla), which 
minted several series using the Punic name place YPTGR? for some of them, 
and the Latin ITVCI (ACIP: 839-852) for others. The chronology of the issues 
is not well defined, but possibly those using the Punic legend correspond to the 
second century BCE (Fig. 13.12.2). The legend reading has interpretation diffi- 
culties, the most probable and at present the most widely accepted being 
XPIGRO 


6t Solá-Solé 1965: 20. 55 Solá-Solé 1980: 74-5; Alfaro 1991: 126; SNG Cop: 159. 
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Fig. 13.12. 1. AE mitad, Olontigi. Second century BCE. 2. AE unit, Ituci. Second 
century BCE. 
© Pere Pau Ripollés. 


13.4.2.3. The ‘Libyo-Phoenician’ mints 


The concept of 'Libyo-Phoenician' issues includes a series of mints situated in 
the Roman province of Hispania Ulterior that struck their coins at the end of 
the second century or during the first half of the first century sce. The wide 
variety in the layout of the legends is indicative of the difficulties involved in 
the characterization of the script. The most widely used name of all has been 
‘Libyo-Phoenician’ even if, in fact, it is a degraded neo-Punic script.°° 

The legends are characterized by being formed of signs with vertical and 
angular features. Quite frequently the neo-Punic legends are accompanied by 
the Latin place name, this being of great help for interpreting the different 
signs. Nevertheless, the identification of the letters and the translation of the 
legends are very uncertain. 

No evidence for this script exists on other supports, so that its documen- 
tation and study are exclusively based on the numismatic record. The mints 
belonging to this group, defined by the coin inscriptions, are Arsa, Asido, Bailo 
(Fig. 13.13.1), Iptuci, Lascuta, Oba, Sacili, Turirecina (Fig. 13.13.2), and Vesci, 
besides a series of issues conceptualized as 'uncertainly Punic’, it not being 
certain whether all of them are Hispanic. Within the cultural group where these 
coinages are recorded, other cities that used only Latin for their coin issues, as a 
substantial proportion of Turdetanian cities did, could also be included. 

The issues with this type of aberrant neo-Punic script have been studied by 
Solá-Solé, García-Bellido, and more recently by Manfredi.” They all agree that 
it is an inconsistent type of neo-Punic writing. Such a practice might be 
showing the absence of a normalizing centre after the destruction of Carthage, 
favouring the evolution of the writing into a spelling and exhibiting noticeable 
differences between the different mints, with often aberrant or degraded 
forms, with hardly any differences between diverse signs, which their marginal 
geographical situation contributed to maximizing. 


°° García-Bellido 1993; Alfaro 1991: 127. 
$7 Solá-Solé 1980; García-Bellido 1993; Manfredi 1995. 
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Occasionally the legends of these bilingual coin issues have more signs in 
the neo-Punic text than in Latin. This could be because they include more 
information than merely the place name, allowing us to draw a parallel with 
the legends of Seks and Gadir, where administrative formulae are added.* 
There are indeed indications that this could be true, because certain coinci- 
dences or repetitions can be seen for different mints, even if the engravers were 
not always systematic when tracing the signs. 

This would be true for Asido, where the place name ‘SDN and the formula 
‘S‘B‘L or (B‘B‘L) have been identified;*? also the legend B'L that appears on one 
of this mint's issues and on coins of Bailo and Oba could be assessed as a 
formula,” even if for Manfredi it could be a place name or an ethnic mark 
added to the Latin name of the city.” 

The use of the administrative formula would be confirmed if the word 
FALT, appearing on coins of Bailo, together with the judiciary and a mayor's 
name, was the equivalent of Gadir's MP'L, meaning *work'"? At other times, 
nevertheless, there are no such clear indications favouring this option. In 
addition, the excess of signs in neo-Punic place names in comparison to the 
Latin text seems obvious, even if considered phonetically similar, because it 
could be the case that the Punic place name is not equivalent to the Latin 
one.? An example is arse in Iberian and Saguntum in Latin. 


Fig. 13.13. 1. AE semis, Asido. Second century BCE. 2. AE as, Turirecina. Second 
century BCE. 
O Pere Pau Ripollés. 


13.4.3. The Iberian cities of the Iberian peninsula 


The introduction of coinage among the Iberians was a slow process that 
followed different rhythms depending on the region. As we have seen, the 
Iberians were in contact with coinage as early as the fifth-fourth centuries BCE. 


55 García-Bellido 1985-6: 500-1; Alfaro 1991: 128. $9? García-Bellido 1985-6: 500-1. 
70 Garcia-Bellido 1985-6: 505. 71 Manfredi 1995: 129. 
72 García-Bellido 1985-6: 506. 73 Manfredi 1995: 124. 
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However, the first Iberian issues were probably struck in the second half of the 
fourth century sce in the city of arse-Saguntum (Mon.33) (Fig. 13.2.1). Behind 
these issues, obols with a female head on the obverse and a four-spoke wheel 
on the reverse, we should see the civic institutions of the city and the 
development of their political organization, together with the outstanding 
trading activities that the city was experiencing thanks to its privileged 
position.”* The designs, types, and styles of the coins struck by arse are good 
proof of this and should be framed within a Greek-Hellenistic cultural context, 
with significant influence being received from the cities of Massalia, Magna 
Graecia, and Sicily, areas with which arse-Saguntum maintained intense 
trade contacts. 

The introduction of coinage by the city did not do anything other than 
consolidate the old practice of using silver bullion by weight, and soon enough 
the city minted a second issue formed by drachms (Fig. 13.2.2), obols, and 
hemiobols with the legend arsesken and a very particular weight of 2.95 g 
(drachm), most probably related to a previous system that used silver by 
weight. During this first period, the legends appearing on the silver issues 
are mostly place names (ars or arse) with the addition of different suffixes, 
such as -e (if the place name is understood as ars instead of arse), -(e)sken; 
etar, kitar (Fig. 13.14.1), and erder, which can be related to the denomination 
of the coins. In the bronze issues, starting in the middle of the second century 
BCE, the legend is far more stable, with the name of the city, arse, being 
displayed. During this period it can also be seen how the mint was to 
incorporate into its legends the names of the magistrates in charge of the 
production, some of them being Iberian names (aiubas, balkakaltuf, ikof- 
bele$, and biulakos) (Fig. 13.14.2 and 3) although Latin names would also 
appear. By the end of its emissions, in the last quarter of the second century 
BCE, the mint was to add the Latin legend SAGVNTINV(M) on the obverse of 
the coins while maintaining the Iberian place name arse on the reverse. 
The new Latin legend is usually understood as a neuter accusative singular 
if referring to the metal minted or as a genitive plural if referring to the 
inhabitants of the city. 

Another important Iberian mint located in the area of what is present-day 
Valencia was saitabi (Mon.35). This workshop used the north-eastern Iberian 
script in all its issues until the city switched to Latin script (Saetabi), at the very 
end of its production, in the middle of the first century sce. The mint started 
its activity by minting a rare issue of silver didrachms by the end of the third 
century BcCE."^ During this period it seems that the legend refers to the name of 
the city $aitabi, followed by a series of terms such as kitar, ban, or etar 
(Fig. 13.15.1), which can be related to the denomination of the coins (silver). 


7% Ripollès and Llorens 2002: 276-82. 75 Llorens and Ripollès 2002: 57. 
75 Ripollès 2007: 106. 
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Fig. 13.14. 1. AR drachm, arse. Late third century scr. 2. AE as, arse. Late second 
century BcE. 3. AE quadrans, arse. First century BCE. 
© Pere Pau Ripollés. 


Fig. 13.15. 1. AR drachm, Saitabi. Late third century sce. 2. AE unit, Saitabi. Mid- 
second century BCE. 3. AE quarter, Saitabi. First half of the first century BCE. 
O Pere Pau Ripollès. 


After half a century without activity, saitabi minted exclusively bronze, dis- 
playing the name of the city or its ethnic formulation written in a wide range 
of forms in most of its legends. From the evolution of the legends it seems that 
the name of the city evolved from its original Iberian form $aitabi to an 
abbreviated version, Saiti (Fig. 13.15.2), to the final Latin legend SAETABI.”” 

However, the mint also included additional information in the form of 
personal names and a complex system of value marks in some of its issues. 
Among all the legends known for the mint of saitabi, there is only one issue, 


77 Ripollès 2007: 20. 
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minted in the second quarter of the first century scr, in which a personal 
name—ikortas—can be read (group V.2, Ripollès 2007) (Fig. 13.15.3). Following 
Untermann’s hypothesis, this personal name is composed of two elements: 
ikof and tas. As in the case of the personal names, and also on the obverse of 
the coins, two controversial Iberian signs (be, 1), of uncertain interpretation, 
can be seen in the quarters bearing the iconography of an altar." 

More common are the issues of this workshop that include value marks as 
part of their legend. These issues were minted from the second half of the 
second century BCE until the early first century sce. As Ferrer has explained, 
the system of value marks used by the mint of saitabi exhibits some incon- 
gruences within its silver issues, but makes perfect sense for the bronze ones. 
The value mark eba should be understood as the abbreviated form of etaban, a 
value mark present in the issues of untikesken (Mon.06) (see below), which 
can be understood as a unit. The mark «« (keke) must be a variant of the mark 
e= present in the semises of untikesken, where e is the abbreviated form of eta 
and therefore equals a unit as well. Finally, the mark « (ke) must correspond to 
the mark e- of untikesken and therefore be understood as a quarter.*° 

Moving now into modern Catalonia, the mint of untikesken (untike + the 
suffix -sken) cannot be easily dissociated from the city of Emporion as 
the iconography of its coins clearly demonstrates over the course of time. 
The Iberians inhabiting the Greek city minted a large number of bronzes, 
starting at an undetermined moment during the second quarter of the second 
century BCE.” The mint of untikesken used the north-eastern Iberian script in all 
its issues until the city switched to Latin script, minting under the name of the 
Emporitans as the legends EMPO, EMPOR, EMPORI, or EMPORIT(anorum) 
dearly show. That change seems to be related to the creation of the Roman 
municipium under Augustus, the last issue with the legend untikesken being 
minted in the first century sce (CNH 68-70), probably soon after 45 Bce.®? 

As in the case of saitabi, the mint also included the magistrates in charge of 
the issue and a complex system of value marks in some of its issues. It seems 
feasible that the issues bearing the names of the magistrates in charge of the 
minting process were produced during the second half of the second century 
BCE, iltifafker, iskefbele$ (Fig. 13.16.1), atabels, and tibefi (Fig. 13.16.2) being 
some of these magistrates' names. 

The value marks present in the issues of untikesken can be classified in two 
types: the abbreviated ones and the extended ones. The latter are etaban, etar, 
and eterder (Fig. 13.16.3), the form eta being the element that is combined 
respectively with ban and (a)r in the units and with erder in the halves. The 
abbreviated value marks are eba, e=, and e-, e being the nuclear element that is 


78 Ripollès 2007: 156, group IL6. 72 Ferrer 2012: 38-9. °° See Ripollès 2007: 27. 
*' Villaronga 1977: 28-31; Campo 2000: 64; Campo 2002: 81. 2 Campo 1999. 
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Fig. 13.16. 1. AE as, untikesken. Mid-second century sce. AE semis, untikesken. Mid- 
second century BCE. 3. AE semis, untikesken. Mid-second century BCE. 
O Pere Pau Ripollès. 


combined with ba in the units, with = to mark the value of half, and with the 
simple - to give the value of a quarter. 

The mint of kese (Mon.12) (probably the Cissis mentioned by the classical 
sources; Livy 21.60.7; Polybius 3.76), also in modern Catalonia, not only used 
the north-eastern Iberian script in all its production, but had the largest output 
of bronze coinage of all the Iberian mints after sekeiza.? The mint seems to 
have started its production earlier than untikesken, around the late third 
century BCE (ACIP: 1104-1103).** Later, at an unknown moment during the 
first half of the second century sce, kese minted its second and last silver issue, 
producing only bronze during the rest of the workshop’s life (Fig. 13.17.1). 
The mint stayed active until the middle of the first century sce," minting its 
last issues right after the Sertorian War (c.70 BCE). It is important to point out 
that the issues that the mint of Tarraco was to produce under the reigns of 
Augustus and Tiberius, unlike the case of untikesken-Emporiae, do not 
represent any continuity with those minted by kese and, therefore, will not 
be discussed here. 

The workshop always displayed the name of the city written in a very 
uniform form kese or kees(s)e, the only variation in the legend being the 
form used to write the sign ke. The workshop of kese is fundamental to study 
the behaviour of an interesting component of the Iberian legends: issue marks. 
Such marks seem to have been used by some Iberian mints to differentiate 


** Villaronga 1983; Ripollés 2007: fig. 63. ** Espafia 2000. 55 Campo 2002: 83. 
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which coinages and values belong to a certain specific issue. Therefore, we will 
usually see that the same mark (e.g. an amphora) can be seen in all the 
different values, only changing when a new issue is being minted. In the 
case of kese, these signs can be either lexical (bal, la, ti, ta, ku, etc.), usually 
present in the latest productions of the mint, or can represent inanimate 
objects that are well attested in the Roman republican issues (amphora, 
caduceus, prow, palm, etc.). 


Fig. 13.17. AE unit, kese. Second century sce. 2. AE unit, kelse. Second century scr. 
O Pere Pau Ripollès. 


Finally, in the Ebro valley, the city of kelse (later LEPIDA and CELSA; 
Mon.21) minted eight issues using the north-eastern Iberian script and thir- 
teen using the Latin script, all between the middle of the second century BCE 
and 36 sce (Fig. 13.17.2). In all the mint legends (Iberian, bilingual, and Latin), 
we can see the name of the city. Around the middle of the first century BCE, 
kelse minted a bilingual issue in which the most significant difference in 
comparison with the Iberian issues is the replacement of the dolphin behind 
the male head (on the obverse) by the abbreviated form CEL.** Between the 
years 48-36 BCE, a drastic change can be seen in the issues of the workshop 
now minting under the Latin name of COL. VIC. IVL. LEP. 


13.4.3.1. What information do the Iberian coin legends provide? 


In the legends written in the Iberian language, we can identify place names, 
personal names, value marks, and issue marks. In addition to these, some other 
elements that cannot be ascribed to any of the previous groups can also be seen.?? 

Place names are the most usual element among the coin legends using the 
Iberian script. We are able to objectively interpret a coin legend as a place 
name when we have an equivalent place name mentioned in the classical 
sources (e.g. baitolo — Baetulo, Pliny 3.22), or when part of the legend can be 
combined with some additional lexical element previously identified as usual 
in the formation of other known place names (e.g. salir in the legend efusalir 


$5 Hurtado and Ripollés 2004: 47. $7 Ferrer 2012: 43. 
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(CNH IV.77) allows us to identify the toponym efu).** Sometimes, and even 
though there are no arguments like the ones explained above, most of the 
legends on coins issued in the Iberian territories during the second and first 
centuries BCE are interpreted as place names by default. 

Personal names are also well represented, usually identifying the magis- 
trates responsible for the issue. However, in some cases, it seems that the 
personal name substitutes the place name as the authority in charge of the 
issue, as can be seen in the Iberian drachms (e.g. niosikef). 

Finally, some other elements seem to be repeated in the legends of different 
mints. Good examples are the elements erder in ildifda or eterder in the mint 
of undikesken. As stated above, there is a strong likelihood that they should be 
interpreted as value marks. On the other hand, other elements present in the 
Iberian coin legends vary from mint to mint and from issue to issue, the best 
example being all the signs (lexical, animal, and objects) recorded in the 
different issues of the mint of kese. 


13.4.4. The south-eastern Iberian Script 


The south-eastern or Meridional Iberian script is found on coins issued by a 
small number of mints, situated in the south-east of the Iberian peninsula. 
Certain distinguishing epigraphic features allow two groups to be defined: 
one with more Iberian characteristics, located in the eastern part, and another 
further west, wherefore different language areas are suggested.” The first group 
includes the productions of Castulo, iltufir (Mon.99), iltifaka (Mon.98), urkes- 
ken (Mon.96), and ikale(n)sken (Mon.95); meanwhile OBVLCO, the ‘uncertain 
Obulco’ coins, and ABRA belong to the second group. 

Each group incorporates a major centre that allows special characteristics 
and distinctive epigraphic behaviour to be defined. For the mints of the 
easternmost group there is hardly any evidence of bilingualism, and Latin is 
used only at the end of the monetary production, late in the first century BCE. 
A simple model in the information that the legend can provide can also 
be seen for this mint group, used to identify the city, in the form of the 
place name kastilo (Mon.97; ACIP: 2105) (Fig. 13.18.1) or an ethnonym 
urkesken (ACIP: 2102-2104) (Fig. 13.18.2), ikalesken (ACIP: 20171-2099) 
(Fig. 13.18.3). Castulo employed some writing signs as symbols to differentiate 
among its issues (e.g. ACIP: 2148, 2150, 2153, 2156). Some signs may also have 
been used as value marks. This function was proposed for the sign $ in the 
bronze fractions (ACIP: 2116) (Fig. 13.19.1), indicating the value of a half;”° 
the sign ko for the heavier coins (ACIP: 2113) (Fig. 13.19.2) was considered to 


55 Velaza 1996: 30; Ferrer 2012: 29. 8° de Hoz 1995: 318. 
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Fig. 13.18. 1. AE unit, Castulo. Late second century BCE. 2. AE unit, urkesken. Second 
century BCE. 3. AE unit, ikalesken. Second century BCE. 


O Pere Pau Ripollès. 


be an abbreviation of a native word with a meaning identical to the term ‘as’ 
for the Roman coins.” However, the weights of the two coin types do not 
match the unit-half relation (1:1/2); in addition, the existence of divisors with 
a wild boar on the reverse with the same mark (Q) and less weight also seems 
to invalidate this interpretation. 

The sign ka (Fig. 13.19.3) has also been interpreted as a value mark or a sign 
of weight, suggesting that it could be the equivalent of the L that appears on 
the reverse of coins where it has been recorded (understood as the numeral 50 
and in the sense of fifty coins per pound).” Unlike the issues of the western- 
most mints, personal names are only recorded in the later issues, always in 
Latin and referring to Latin patterns, like Cn. Voc. and Cn. Ful., M. Val. and 
C. Cor., and C. Ael. and M. Ful. (ACIP: 2119, 2125, 2160), as well as a few native 
Latinized forms like Soced or Iscer (ACIP: 2118). Doubtless the introduction of 
Roman personal names led to the adoption of Latin in the coin legends. 

Regarding the direction of the writing, in spite of the orientation of south- 
eastern Iberian being from right to left, the left to right direction prevails in the 
coin legends. This orientation can be traced at ikalesken, iltitaka, iltufir, and 
Castulo. In de Hoz's opinion,” this evolution is generalized in the south- 
eastern script, which can alternate or change direction over the course of time. 
Probably this workshop's geographical situation, on the border with the 
eastern Iberian world, where writing is oriented from left to right, may have 


?! Garcia-Bellido 1982: 68. ?? Garcia-Bellido 1982: 66-7. ?5 de Hoz 1982: 66. 
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Fig. 13.19. 1. AE half unit, Castulo. Mid-second century sce. 2. AE unit, Castulo. Early 
second century BCE. 3. AE quarter unit, Castulo. Early first century BCE. 
© Pere Pau Ripollés. 


influenced the adoption of this orientation on the coins, and not on any other 
type of support. 

Regarding the westernmost mint group, we find Latin alongside the south- 
eastern script on all the issues, mainly and almost exclusively to indicate the 
city name. The Latin place names OBVLCO and ABRA constantly appear on 
the obverse of the issues. Another defining characteristic of this group is the 
use of a large number of personal names appearing on the reverse of the coins. 

The most important mint in this group was Obulco.”* Its issues started at the 
end of the third century BCE and maintained legends in the south-eastern 
Iberian script until the beginning of the first century sce, when the last issue 
was minted with a Latin legend. From the earliest issues onwards, the city 
name was mentioned on the obverse, OBVLCO in Latin, with the names of the 
magistrates placed on the reverse (Fig. 13.3), nearly always in the south- 
eastern script for the units (up to seven pairs of native personal names), and 
in Latin for the fractions. 

One of the last issues mentioned AIMIL and IVNI as aediles (ACIP: 
2222-2236), so that it is supposed that previously mentioned pairs were also 
aediles or at least held some kind of office of similar characteristics. Arévalo 
therefrom deduces that the governing native elites started to imitate the 
administrative organization of Rome,” at least from the middle of the second 
century BCE. 

Two coin productions are associated with Obulco, based on the typology of 
the coin legends. One is formed by issues without a place name, known by the 
generic name of ‘uncertain Obulco’ coins (ACIP: 2274-2275), while the other 


?* Arévalo 1999. 25 Arévalo 1998: 210. 
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Fig. 13.20. 1. AE unit, Abra. Second century sce. 2. AE unit, erkauika. Late second 
century BCE. 3. AE unit, bilbiliz. Early first century BCE. 
© Pere Pau Ripollés. 


bears the place name legend ABRA (ACIP: 2277-2281) (Fig. 13.20.1), of 
unknown location, but sharing similarities with Obulco and probably located 
near this city. Each issue mentions a small number of native personal names, 
maybe belonging to the persons in charge of the minting or with a responsi- 
bility comparable to that found in the case of Obulco. The stylistic similarities 
of the figures depicted on the coins allow a chronology in the second century 
BCE to be suggested. 


13.4.5. The Celtiberian script 


The Celtiberians did not develop their own script. Instead, they adapted the 
Iberian alphabet, which they are most likely to have borrowed from territories 
in which contact and coexistence with their eastern neighbours, the Iberians, 
was the norm. Two different variations of the Celtiberian writing system, one 
for western Celtiberia and another for the eastern area, have been detected, 
both on coins and in inscriptions. With few exceptions, such as a small 
readjustment in the value of the nasal letters and the discarding of the sign r, 
the Celtiberian language was written until its final disappearance using a 
system that was not fully developed to serve its needs, giving rise to some 


2% See Chapter 10. 
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small obstacles that required imaginative solutions.” If we focus on the coin 
legends, the issues using the Celtiberian language have less variety of forms than 
the Iberian ones. Personal names (anthroponyms) are not attested and, there- 
fore, place names are the most usual legends, followed by adjectives denoting an 
origin in a specific place or region (demonyms), or ethnic legends.”* 

Thanks to our better comprehension of the Celtiberian language, it is also 
possible to determine the grammatical case that is used in some of the words 
present in the coin legends. So far cases in nominative singular (erkauika; 
Mon.64; following the Roman model) (Fig. 13.20.2) and ablative singular 
(bilbiliz; Mon.106) (Fig. 13.20.3) have been detected among the place names. 
In the case of the ethnic expressions, cases in the genitive plural (metuainum; 
Mon.84), nominative singular (arkailikos; Mon.62), and in the neuter 
nominative-accusative singular (belaiskom; Mon.47) have been identified.” 


Fig. 13.21. 1. AE unit, sekaiza. Late second century-early first century ACE. 2. AE unit, 
bilbiliz. Early first century sce. 3. AE unit, turiazu. Late second century BCE. 4. AE unit, 
arekorata. Late second century BCE. 

O Pere Pau Ripollès. 


The Celtiberians did not develop the epigraphic habit until they came 
into contact with the Roman world. However, thanks to an inscription on a 
silver phalera from the Armuña de Tajuña hoard (Museu de Prehistória de 
Valencia), it is known that they did write their own language by the end of the 
third century scr. Therefore their production seems to respond to the need 
that these groups had to mint enough coinage to pay the taxes imposed by 


?7 Velaza 1998: 74. ?* Velaza 1998: 74. °° Velaza 1998: 75-6. 
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Rome after the conquest but also to fulfil local needs. The earliest Celtiberian 
coin legends are on issues minted during the second and the first centuries BCE. 
These workshops were, with few exceptions, located between the Sistema 
Ibérico and the right bank of the River Ebro, and some of the most important 
workshops will now be briefly considered. 

The mint of sekaiza (Mon.78), located on the hill known as Poyo de Mara 
(Zaragoza), minted its seven issues, including denarii, units, halves, and 
quarters, making use of the Celtiberian language.** The workshop’s produc- 
tion can be placed between the first half of the second century sce and the first 
half of the first century sce. The mint always displayed the name of the city in 
the nominative form (sekaiza) on the reverse of its coins (Fig. 13.21.1), with 
the exception of the fourth issue, in which it used the ethnic adjective in a 
genitive plural form (sekaizakom). On the obverse of its coins, the workshop 
placed a female lion behind the traditional bearded head (in front of the head 
in the oldest issues). On some of the coins minted during the second half of the 
second century BCE (including the silver issues), the female lion disappears and 
the signs se, behind the head, or s, in front of the head, were engraved. 
However, the lack of uniformity makes it very hard to attest why this hap- 
pened and what the purpose of these changes was. It might be conjectured that 
they represented some sort of issue marks. 

The Celtiberian city of bilbiliz (Mon.106) was located in the modern 
municipality of Valdeherrera, close to the River Jiloca, where the city minted 
its coinage using the north-eastern Iberian script during the late second 
century BCE and the early first century BCE. Later in the first century BCE, but 
prior to the reign of Augustus, the mint produced one last issue using the Latin 
script with the legend BILBILI on the obverse and ITALICA on the reverse. 
This issue was minted from the new city located on the Cerro de Bambola near 
the modern town of Calatayud.'” In all its issues, the name of the city is 
displayed on the reverse of the coins, presenting only small palaeographic 
variations: bilbiliz or bilbili (Fig. 13.21.2). For C. Jordán the second variant of 
the legend is an abbreviation of the first,'” while Untermann sees in bilbili the 
feminine nominative singular (-i).'” The same situation was to be repeated in 
the Latin legends BILBILIS ITALICA and BILBILI ITALICA. 

On the obverse, behind the male head, the mint always displayed specific 
Iberian signs that correspond with the abbreviation of the name of the city. 
However, the sign s, present in the earlier issues of the mint, has an unclear 
meaning. 

Another Celtiberian mint of great interest that used both the Celtiberian 
and Latin scripts in its issues was turiazu/TVRIASO (Mon.51). This workshop 
minted its first eight issues, including a very substantial production of silver 
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denarii, using the Celtiberian language. Later, during the early Empire, the 
workshop minted thirteen issues using the Latin script. The legend located on 
the reverse of the coins did not undergo major modifications over the course 
of time, with the name of the city being written in the form turiazu in the 
nominative singular.'”* These issues were produced from the second half 
of the second century sce until the first quarter of the first century BCE 
(Fig. 13.21.3). Most interesting is the legend located behind the bearded 
male head on the obverse of the coins. In this case, the sign ka can appear 
individually or combined with the signs tu and $. It is clear that the predom- 
inant sign is ka, since it appears on almost all the obverses struck by the mint. 
The sign $ can be seen in the fifth issue (ACIP XX) while tu only appears in the 
fourth and seventh issues (ACIP XX). The meaning and function of these 
signs, the possibility of issue or value marks having been discarded, has already 
created a substantial body of literature that has recently been revised by 
Gozalbes.'^* Some of the most interesting interpretations are the possibility 
suggested by Heiss and Delgado of ka understood as an acronym of kalakor- 
ikos, and tu the abbreviated version of the place name turiazu;'” that of 
Beltrán,'*” who linked these three signs with the mint of kastilo; or Gozalbes's 
interpretation connecting the sign tu with turiazu, the $ with Silbis (a nymph, 
a local deity or a surname of the city; this legend appears only on the Latin 
issues of the mint), and ka with the River Queiles in modern-day Tarazona. 

Finally, it is worth paying attention to another Celtiberian workshop, 
arekorata (Mon.52), which minted large volumes of silver during the second 
half of the second century scr.'?? The mint used up to three different forms for 
its reverse legend: arekoratikos, arekorataz (Fig. 13.21.4), and arekorata. The 
first form, arekoratikos, most frequently attested in the earliest issues of the 
mint, has been interpreted as an ethnic adjective in its masculine nominative 
singular form. The second and the third forms, arekorataz or arekor/ataz and 
arekorata, can be understood as a ablative singular and as a feminine nom- 
inative respectively. The last form seems to be mostly present in the latest 
issues of the workshop, minted around the end of the second century scr. 
As was the case of turiazu, in arekorataz an obverse legend can be seen in 
its earliest productions (between 169-158 scr?) (ACIP: 1739-1746). Located 
behind the male head, the legend sos in Celtiberian script can be read. The 
meaning of this legend, also visible on the obverses of the mint of oilaunikos, 
remains unclear. Some scholars have suggested the possibility of linking the 
legend with the Sussetani,"? sos being the abbreviated form of the term 
Sussetani. This would mean, following García-Bellido's interpretation, that 
the mint was issuing coins with the name of the city, but also including a 
reference to an allied group or collaborator. 


104 Gozalbes 2009: 31. 105 Gozalbes 2009: 145-7. 196 Gozalbes 2009: 35-40. 
107 Heiss 1870: 192; Delgado 1871-6: 411. 108 Beltrán 1953. 
102 Otero 2002, 2009. 110 Garcia-Bellido 1999: 216-17. 
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13.4.5.1. What information do the Celtiberian 
coin legends provide? 


As can be seen, Celtiberian coin legends are in some ways similar to Iberian 
ones, including a corpus mostly formed by place names, with a good repre- 
sentation of ethnic adjectives, and very few cases of nexus. However, there are 
also some notable differences: to begin with, while in the Iberian legends 
personal names were the second category attested, we do not find this kind 
of legend among the Celtiberian mints. It can also be noted that issue marks, 
very frequent among the Iberian issues (especially kese), seem to be rarer here. 
We have seen above how many of the legends occupying the obverse of the 
Celtiberian issues are abbreviations of the name of the city instead of being 
issue marks, and when that is not the case, their meaning is unknown to us. 


13.4.6. Unidentified southern script 


13.4.6.1. The script of Salacia 


The native script on the issues attributed to the city of Salacia presents 
problems of both identification and interpretation. The coin legends of this 
city have been transcribed in diverse ways and have received different 
names."'' The fact of being documented exclusively on monetary supports 
complicates the phonetic evaluation of the signs as there is no body of 
inscriptions with which to compare them and carry out tests of equivalence. 

The native legend beuibun, occasionally abbreviated (beui) or with some 
ligature (beuibun), is drawn with geometrical signs and without substantial 
variations. All the signs have been clearly identified, but it has not been 
possible to transcribe them reliably yet. Nevertheless, there has recently been 
a certain consensus in accepting the reading as beuibum. During the second 
half of the second century and the first half of the first century scr, the city 
minted several series with legends in native script written from right to left 
(Fig. 13.5). In many issues the iconography is similar to that of Gadir, with 
Heracles’ head on the obverse and tuna or dolphins on the reverse, and the 
legend placed in the middle. The first issues only incorporated the native 
legend, being an exact copy of the bronze coins from Gadir. Salacia soon 
began using Latin to mention the magistrates who controlled the issues and, 
perhaps, some type of formula or arrangement abbreviation, as Garcia-Bellido 
and Blázquez (DCPH II: 333) point out. 


111 Correa 1982; Faria 1988, 1992, 1995; de Hoz 1989; Velaza 1996: 12. 
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Writing, colonization, and Latinization 
in the Iberian peninsula 
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The spread of writing and the Latin language in the Iberian peninsula is closely 
linked to the development of military control of this territory carried out 
under the Roman republic.’ The Roman conquest resulted, on the one hand, 
in the progressive replacement of Palaeohispanic writing—or scripts, considering 
each independent variant, that is south-eastern or Meridional, north-eastern 
or Levantine, and Celtiberian—with the Latin alphabet and, on the other, 
in the disappearance of most indigenous languages. Only a few of them 
survived with uneven outcomes during the imperial period. This period of 
transformation lasted more than two centuries, during which different local 
developments occurred, resulting from the great linguistic and cultural het- 
erogeneity of the indigenous populations. A number of them, in particular 
those that occupied the Atlantic coast of the peninsula, did not have a written 
language, or had a very limited knowledge of writing at the initial time of 
Roman influence.” 

Our perception of this process is conditioned by the loss of the texts 
written on perishable materials (papyrus, textile, leather, wood), which 
limits the possibility of assessing the role of writing in the private sphere. 
Indeed, practically the only source of information to which we have access is 
composed of inscriptions on imperishable materials (stone, metal, and ceram- 
ics), which we could mostly define as ‘public’, that is intended to be read by a 
large number of individuals. This category includes not only the large 
number of inscriptions on stone or bronze, but also coin legends, and stamp 


! For the history of Roman Spain see Richardson 1996. 
? For the dissemination of Latin in the Iberian peninsula see Beltrán 2004a, with complete 
bibliography. 
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impressions found on artisanal products, all of them integrated into what in 
recent decades has been called the ‘epigraphic habit’, or more accurately 
‘epigraphic culture’.’ 

In the course of the following pages, we will examine, in the first place, the 
introduction of Roman epigraphic culture in Hispania during the republican 
period, with special focus on the individuals who participated in it, that is the 
Roman authorities, Italic immigrants, and the local populations. In the second 
place, we will assess the contact between indigenous languages (Iberian, 
Celtiberian, Lusitanian) and Latin, for which we have a very limited number 
of bilingual or mixed texts, as well as different examples of the adaptation of 
the Latin alphabet to write them. Finally, we will assess the end of Palaeohis- 
panic writing and the continuity and disappearance of local languages during 
the imperial period. 


14.1. THE INTRODUCTION OF ROMAN 
EPIGRAPHIC CULTURE IN HISPANIA 


Latin epigraphy of the republican period may be considered a colonial phe- 
nomenon.^ This character was reinforced by the fact that Latin was the only 
language officially used by the Roman administration in Hispania. As a result, 
the Roman authorities played a major role in the introduction of Roman 
epigraphic culture in the peninsula. In addition, the numerous immigrants 
that moved to Hispania to take advantage of business opportunities offered by 
the recently conquered territories played an important role in this process, as 
did, to a lesser extent, the veterans of the peninsular wars that remained there 
as settlers. 

The first evidence for the use of Latin by local populations dates back to the 
second half of the second century scr; however, the number of Latin texts 
written by local people would only increase significantly in the following 
century. This fact is related to the award of Roman citizenship to prominent 
local elites. At the same time as this new legal status was being exercised, they 
began to use Latin in public documents to the detriment of their vernacular 
languages. Concomitantly, the Roman models increasingly influenced the 
development of local epigraphic cultures. 


* For this issue, a good starting point continues to be Beltrán 1995, 2015, with complete 
bibliography. 

* For the republican-period Latin epigraphy in Hispania see Diaz Arifio 2008, with complete 
bibliography. 
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14.1.1. The first Latin texts 


The first Latin texts found in the Iberian peninsula date back to the third 
century BCE. They were related to the increase in imports from Italy and, 
possibly, to the occasional presence of Italic merchants in the main ports of the 
Mediterranean coast. Among the oldest texts, there is a number of inscriptions 
on Graeco-Italic amphorae, which were the containers used to export Italian 
wine during the third and second centuries BCE. They were graffiti and stamps 
with names of wine producers from Latium and Campania. This way, their 
relationship with the peninsula can be considered to some extent circumstan- 
tial, because all of them had been made before the firing of the pieces and, 
therefore, in Italy." 

Other Latin texts dating back to the third century scs were graffiti incised 
on Black Gloss pottery. Unlike the examples just mentioned, they were 
inscriptions made after the firing of the vessels, so it is likely that some of 
them were written in Hispania. These pieces have mostly been found in the 
cities of Emporion and Carthago Nova. The texts are extremely short but, in 
some of them, it is possible to identify Latin personal names, which might have 
been related to Roman merchants and soldiers that would have come to the 
peninsula during the initial phase of the conquest, or even beforehand. 
Nevertheless, the first Latin inscription certainly written on Hispanic soil 
was a votive graffito engraved on the ashlar of one of the towers of the city 
walls of Tarraco (CIL IP/14, 841). According to G. Alfóldy, it could be dated 
between the end of the third century sce and the beginning of the second 
century BCE. The first Roman coins produced in Hispania also date back to the 
time of the Second Punic War. These coins, some of which carried the legend 
ROMA on their obverses, were intended to facilitate the payment of the troops 
that fought against the Carthaginians." 


14.1.2. Latin epigraphy and Roman administration 
until the Civil Wars 


Between the second century BCE and the first decades of the first century BCE, a 
considerable proportion of the Latin inscriptions found in the Iberian penin- 
sula were indirectly related to the Roman administration? The documents 
were always written in Latin. The possibility of translating them into local 
languages was never raised, not even when the provisions directly involved the 
indigenous individuals. This circumstance was clearly evidenced in the case of 


> Díaz Ariño 2008: 36-7. $ Díaz Ariño 2008: 37-8. 
7 DCPH I: 26-7, vol. II: 320-1. $ Díaz Ariño 2011. 
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the legal bronzes found in Alcalá de los Gazules (Cádiz) (CIL II’/14, 841), 
which have been dated between 190 and 189 sce; Alcántara (Cáceres), dated to 
104 sce (AE 1984, 495); and Botorrita (Zaragoza), dated to 87 sce (CIL I’, 
2951a). All of them had been issued or sanctioned by the provincial governor. 
The populations affected by these provisions probably had a limited ability to 
read or understand the content of these bronzes. This was especially true in the 
case of the bronze found in Alcalá de los Gazules and, particularly, that from 
Alcántara, because it was produced in a region in which writing had not yet 
been used at the end of the second century scs. These bronzes could hardly 
fulfil the function for which they had been made according to the Roman 
perspective, that is serving as a means of displaying legal provisions to the 
public. Their utility and the reason for which they were jealously preserved 
was rather the opposite: since they were official documents made on an 
imperishable support, they were a solid warranty of the commitments under- 
taken by Rome and allowed them to be defended before any modification to 
the statu quo motivated by the changing provincial administration.’ 

The Latin bronze found in Botorrita comes from a rather different context. 
The middle Ebro valley was a region already pacified in the first quarter of the 
first century BCE, in which the use of Latin among the local elites was probably 
significantly widespread.'? This inscription is of special importance, because it 
can be considered the model that inspired the development of Celtiberian 
bronze epigraphy. In fact, three other Celtiberian inscriptions engraved on 
bronze tabulae were found in Botorrita, probably dating back to the first third 
of the first century BCE. Their interpretation is still under discussion, but there 
is a degree of consensus regarding their legal character.'* The bronzes found in 
Botorrita probably constitute the best example of the Roman influence on 
local epigraphic culture. Indeed, one of the more characteristic types of 
Celtiberian inscriptions was precisely that made on medium- to large-size 
bronze sheets.’ 

There are other inscriptions related to the Roman administration among 
the first Latin texts from the Iberian peninsula. Six of these pieces were found 
in the north-west of Hispania Citerior. They can be approximately dated to the 
last third of the second century BCE, shortly after the taking of Numantia and 
the end of the Celtiberian Wars. This group of inscriptions includes five 
milestones belonging to two different roads and a terminus publicus. The 
names of the provincial governors responsible for their creation were included 
in all of them.? There are also two other inscriptions on stone found in 


2 Cf. García Riaza 2005. 10 Beltrán 1999. H 7.09.01; Z.09.03; Z.09.24. 

12 For Celtiberian bronze epigraphy see Jordán 2018, with complete bibliography. 

1% CIL XVII/1, 1, 96, 98, 108, 113, and 117; AE 2000, 776. For milestones of the republican 
period see Díaz Arifio 2015, with complete bibliography. 
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Hispania Ulterior that referred to governors who were active during the 
second century BCE.** 

These materials are the first examples of Latin public epigraphy on stone 
found in Hispania that can be accurately dated. Therefore, they may have 
played a significant role in the development of indigenous epigraphy. In fact, 
the use of stone by the Celtiberians and, especially, the Iberians to engrave 
public inscriptions became more usual during that time.'? 


14.1.3. Italic immigrants and freedmen 


The conquest and pacification of the Mediterranean coast, Guadalquivir 
valley, and Ebro valley were followed by the arrival of numerous immigrants 
from central and southern Italy, as well as freedmen who sought to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered by the new territories. These immi- 
grants were the main trigger for the development of Latin epigraphy in Hispa- 
nia, although not in a homogeneous manner. Roman and Latin settlers, who 
were mostly war veterans established in cities founded ex novo, have provided 
hardly any inscriptions. In contrast, the liberti of Italic families based in the large 
commercial areas were responsible for most of the Latin epigraphic material 
dated between the end of the second century BCE and the period of the 
Civil Wars. 

Most Latin inscriptions on stone found in Hispania Citerior had been 
funded by freedmen settled in the port cities of Carthago Nova, Saguntum, 
Tarraco, and Emporion.” A different situation occurred in Valentia, a city 
founded by veterans of the Lusitanian Wars at the beginning of 138 sce. This 
city had produced coins with Latin texts since its foundation, and several 
graffiti on pottery written both in Latin and Greek have been found; however, 
no inscriptions on stone of the republican period have been located in 
Valentia yet.'? 

The inscriptions related to these foreign negotiatores were mostly funerary 
and, to a lesser extent, related to the construction of buildings and religious 
activities. Some of them were linked to mercantile and professional associ- 
ations.'? Almost all of them had been inscribed on stone, but a number of 
others had been made with tesserae inserted into opus signinum pavements, 
an innovative type of inscription that was also imitated by local populations.”° 

The overall picture shown by each of the two Hispanic provinces was very 
different. There were very few Latin public inscriptions from republican times 
in Hispania Ulterior, a peculiarity which is also consistent with the limited 


14 CIL P?, 630; AE 2000, 726. 15 Simón 2013a: 21-294, with complete bibliography. 
'5 Díaz Ariño 2009, with complete bibliography. Beltrán 2004b. 
18 de Hoz, Díaz, and Ribera 2013. 12 Díaz Ariño 2016. 20 Simón 2018. 
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development of Palaeohispanic public epigraphy in that province. The different 
development of public epigraphy in the two Hispanic provinces is an issue that 
still does not have a fully satisfactory explanation. As pointed out by F. Beltran, 
it is possible that the influence of the Punic tradition in the south of the 
peninsula decisively conditioned the development of epigraphy in this terri- 
tory, maintaining the use of writing for the private sphere. On the other hand, 
at the same time the use of public inscriptions made on hard materials 
witnessed a remarkable development in Hispania Citerior during the second 
and first centuries BCE, as we have seen.” 

The Italic immigrants were also responsible for the introduction of a 
new type of inscription that was hitherto almost unknown in the peninsula, 
namely stamps on manufactured products. The first inscriptions of this type in 
Hispania were probably those that appeared on lead ingots from the mines of 
Carthago Nova, some of which can be dated back to the final decades of the 
second century BcE.”” This practice rapidly extended to pottery production, in 
particular for Dressel 1 amphorae, and later Laietana 1 and Pascual 1 forms, 
which were used to export wine made in the north-east of Spain.” The habit of 
using stamps on pottery was remarkably successful among the local popula- 
tions. Stamps using Palaeohispanic scripts, the Latin alphabet, and even 
bilingual texts have been primarily found on pottery from the Ebro valley 
and the Mediterranean coast of Hispania Citerior,”* but also from production 
centres of Punic tradition in the region of Gades, Hispania Ulterior.^? 

The demobilization of the Roman troops deployed in the peninsula was 
associated with the founding of new cities, such as Italica, Corduba, Carteia, 
and Valentia. We have already mentioned that, unlike the immigrants and 
emancipated individuals settled in the most active commercial towns of 
Hispania Citerior, those settlers produced little epigraphic material. On the 
other hand, from the second century BCE, three of these cities (Carteia, 
Valentia, and Corduba) minted bronze coins with Latin legends that usually 
included the name of the cities and the names of the monetary magistrates.?? 
It is possible that these pioneering Roman provincial coinages were the stimu- 
lus for the first issues of local coins with Latin texts, a habit that spread quickly 
in Hispania Ulterior, where numerous indigneous mints produced coins with 
Latin legends.” On the other hand, most cities of Hispania Citerior continued 
issuing currency with Iberian and Celtiberian texts until their conversion into 
municipia in the time of Augustus.”* 


2 Cf. Beltrán 2005. ? Díaz Ariño and Antolinos 2013. 

? Díaz Ariño 2008: 79-80, 263-74, with complete bibliography. 

24 Simón 2013: 541-676; Estarán 2012; Estarán 2016 112a, 112b. 

25 Díaz Ariño 2008: 263-4. 

2% As an introduction to Hispanic coinage see DCPH. For provincial coinage in Hispania see 
Ripollés 2010, who updates and extends the section corresponding to Hispania in the second 
edition of the first volume of Roman Provincial Coinage published in 1998. 

27 Cf. Chaves 1998. ?* See Chapter 13. 
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14.1.4. Local peoples 


The indigenous population was the third factor involved in the development 
of Latin epigraphy. It is possible that the main incentive for the use of Latin 
was the desire of local elites for integration within the new order established 
by Rome. From early times, there was a clear connection between linguistic 
Latinization and legal Romanization, to the extent that Roman citizenship 
acquisition seems intrinsically associated with the use of Latin, at least in 
public documents. Evidence of this phenomenon is the famous Ascoli bronze 
(CIL P^, 709), which, among other privileges, contains the grant of Roman 
citizenship to the members of a cavalry unit recruited in the middle Ebro 
valley that had taken part in the siege of the Italian city of Asculum during the 
Bellum Sociale. Most beneficiaries had Iberian names, but some of them had 
perfectly Romanized personal names with Latin praenomina and nomina, an 
evident sign that, in the early decades of the first century sce, the integration 
process of indigenous elites had begun to become a reality. Indeed, a few years 
later, Sertorius created an academy to teach Latin and Greek to the children of 
indigenous aristocrats in the city of Osca, near the Pyrenees, as reported by 
Plutarch (Sertorius 14). 

The famous tomb of Torreparedones (Baena, Córdoba) emblematizes this 
integration process (Fig. 14.1). It belonged to a prominent family from the city 
of Itucci Virtus Iulia. Twelve funerary urns, which can be dated between the 
middle of the first century sce and the Julio-Claudian period, were found in 
this tomb.” All of them had the names of the deceased written in Latin 
(CIL II?/5, 409-20). The anthroponyms of the oldest ones were clearly local 
Gldrons, Velaunis, Igalghis, Velgana, Sisean) or Punic (Bahanno). In contrast, 
the most recent ones show a Romanized onomastic formula, which included 
praenomen, nomen (Pompeius, Fabia, Iunia), and tribus (Galeria). In some 
cases, the deceased individuals still had local cognomina (Icstnis, Annina, 
Insghanna, Nannae, Velaunis), whereas others had fully Latin cognomina 
(Sabinus, Afer). 

The use of local traditional supports was a characteristic feature of the first 
Latin inscriptions made by indigenous individuals. It is the case of the 
inscriptions made on different votive offerings found in Montealegre del 
Castillo (Albacete) (CIL II, 514*), Pinos Puente (Granada) (CIL II?/5, 676), 
Baena (Córdoba) (CIL IP/5, 676), and Córdoba (CIL II’/7, 244). They were 
typical pieces of the indigenous material culture, which had rarely included 
inscriptions until then. 

In other cases, it is possible to see the interaction between two different 
processes, that is to say, on the one hand, the imitation of Roman epigraphic 


22 Beltrán and Rodríguez 2010. 
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Fig. 14.1. The tomb of the Pompeian family at Torreparedones, Baena (Córdoba). 
1. Nineteenth-century drawing with the appearance of the hypogeum at the moment of 
its discovery. 2. Urn with inscription (CIL 11?/5, 418). 3. Urn with inscription (CIL 11?/5, 
415). 4. Urn with inscription (CIL 11?/5, 419). 5. Urn with inscription (CIL II’/5, 420). 
1.-5. © The authors. 


models and, on the other, the progressive replacement of the local languages 
with Latin. Both processes converged, for example, in Muntanya Frontera, an 
important sanctuary located in the vicinity of Saguntum. The small pedestals 
used to facilitate the display of bronze votive offerings in this sanctuary began 
to use Iberian inscriptions in the late second and early first centuries BCE, 
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Fig. 14.2. Tesserae hospitales with representations of clasped right hands. 1. Roman 
tessera hospitalis from the province of Teruel (CIL I’, 3465), written in Latin. 2. 
Celtiberian tessera hospitalis from the Fróhner collection, found in the vicinity of 
Zaragoza, written in the Celtiberian language and Palaeohispanic script. 3. Celtiberian 
tessera hospitalis found in Paredes de Nava (Palencia), written in Celtiberian using the 
Latin alphabet. 

1.-3. O The authors. 


probably as a consequence of Roman influence.” However, later inscriptions 
found at this site were written in Latin without exception (CIL 11?/14, 656-86). 
Probably, the clearest example of the convergence of Roman epigraphy 
and linguistic influence on local habits are the Celtiberian tesserae hospitales. 
These tesserae (Fig. 14.2) were inscriptions made on small pieces of bronze, 
usually in the shape of animals or clasped right hands, which were used as 
identifiers for agreements signed between individuals, or between individuals 
and cities. The Romans introduced tesserae hospitales in Hispania in the 
second century BCE. The Celtiberians started using them immediately, to 


3° Simón 2012. 
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the extent that they became the most representative inscriptions of the 
Celtiberian epigraphic culture. Some tesserae were written in Palaeohispanic 
script, and in the Latin alphabet.?' The most recent pieces, dating from the 
time of Augustus, were entirely written in Latin (CIL II, 5763; AE 1967, 239; 
AE 1999, 922). 


14.2. LINGUISTIC CONTACT, BILINGUAL 
INSCRIPTIONS, AND LATINIZATION 


At the time of the Romans’ arrival, the Iberian peninsula was characterized by 
a remarkable linguistic diversity. The existence of different local languages was 
probably one of the reasons for the success of Latin, since it was not only the 
language of the new hegemonic power, but could also serve as a lingua franca 
on certain occasions. Linguistic diversity, the dissemination of Latin, and the 
intense movement of individuals (soldiers, merchants, immigrants) generated 
a significant multilingual society. It was not exclusively limited to coastal cities 
(Emporion, Tarraco, Saguntum, Carthago Nova, Gades, etc.), but also found in 
inland cities. For example, the systematic review of graffiti on pottery found in 
La Cabafieta (El Burgo de Ebro, Zaragoza), where the remains of a small town 
occupied between the second and first centuries BcE were discovered, revealed 
texts in Latin, but also in Iberian and even some short texts in Greek.?? It is 
possible that La Cabañeta is not a very representative site, but there is no doubt 
that the same situation frequently occurred elsewhere. Indeed, one of the 
Celtiberian bronzes found in Botorrita (Z.09.03) contained a long list of 
anthroponyms, most of them Celtiberian, but also some that were clearly 
Iberian, Latin, and Greek. 

The immigrants, soldiers, and merchants who travelled to Hispania were 
mostly men. We do not have precise data, but it is very likely that many of 
them moved without their families and, once established in the peninsula, 
they would end up forming their families with local women. According to 
Livy (43.3), in 171 Bce, the Roman Senate ordered the foundation of a Latin 
colony in the Bay of Algeciras, the first of this type created outside Italy. The 
objective of this new city named Carteia was to welcome the descendants that 
Roman soldiers had had with women from Hispania, who were living in a sort 
of a legal ‘no-man’s-land’, because they could not be considered Roman 
citizens.” Republican epigraphy has not been found in Carteia so far; how- 
ever, as has already been mentioned, bronze coins with Latin texts that, in 


31 Beltrán, Jordán, and Simón 2009. 
% Mínguez and Díaz 2011. For Greek epigraphy of the Iberian peninsula see: de Hoz 2014. 
?* For the archaeological site of Carteia see Roldán et al. 2006. 
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addition to the name of the city, included the names of the monetary 
magistrates were minted from 130 sce onwards.?^ All of them bore Roman 
names, as corresponding to magistrates of Latin colonies. However, given 
their mixed origins, it is very likely that the Carteians were bilingual. The 
mothers of the first settlers, and by extension their maternal families, were 
native. In fact, the name of the city was not Latin, but Punic, the most 
prevalent language in the coastal cities of the Strait of Gibraltar during the 
second century BCE.** 

The coexistence of Latin and local languages provided some examples of 
bilingual or mixed inscriptions? Another consequence of this coexistence 
was the adaptation of the Latin alphabet to write the vernacular languages, 
although in varying degrees. This phenomenon was observed in the Iberian 
region and, more intensively, in Celtiberia and Lusitania.” 


14.2.1. The Mediterranean coast: the Iberian area 


Most bilingual or mixed inscriptions from the peninsula were found in the 
Iberian region. This collection includes five inscriptions on stone, two pottery 
stamps, and several coin legends.** It is not a very large body of evidence, but 
allows the intense relationship between Iberian and Latin in the second and 
first centuries BCE to be observed. The city of arse/Saguntum is one of the best 
examples of contact between the two languages. As an ally of Rome since the 
Second Punic War, the city went through a phase of development during the 
second and first centuries BCE, which culminated in its promotion to the rank 
of Latin colonia in the middle of the first century sce.’ Its mint was one of the 
most active in the peninsula in that period. Between 130 and 72 scs, it issued 
seven series of bronze coins with bilingual legends in Iberian and Latin. These 
coins also reproduced clear Roman features: a female head with a helmet on 
the obverse, and the prow of a warship with a winged Victory on the reverse, 
showing the strong bond between the city and Rome.*” The prestige of the 
coinage from Saguntum even encouraged some surrounding Iberian cities to 
produce bilingual coins occasionally." Nevertheless, no other Iberian city 


?* DCPH, vol. II: 87-96; Ripollès 2010: 102-6. ?* López Castro 1995. 

?$ See comment above. 

27 [t is worth mentioning the collective study organized by Ruiz and Luján 2011 on the 
phenomena of linguistic contact in the western Mediterranean. It includes a chapter specifically 
dedicated to the Iberian peninsula written by F. Beltrán and M. J. Estarán 2011. A good 
introduction in English to the case of Hispania can be found in Simkin 2012. 

38 A catalogue of bilingual and mixed inscriptions, with Paleohispanic and Latin texts, 
including coin legends, can be found in Estarán 2016. 

?? Ripollés and Llorens 2004. 

? For the coinage of Saguntum see Ripollés and Llorens 2002. 

^! Mon.34.2.4; Mon.35.4.6; Estarán 2016: 11-I9. 
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minted bilingual currency so often and for so long, except perhaps Obulco, in 
Hispania Ulterior.“ 

Saguntum has not produced republican-period Latin inscriptions. However, 
the largest group of Iberian inscriptions on stone, all dated after the Second 
Punic War, comes from this city.** The epigraphic materials from Saguntum 
include one of the few inscriptions known with Iberian and Latin texts. This 
piece appears in the documentary collection described in Chapter 7 and we will 
not deal with it in detail. However, it is worth noting that in its Latin text a 
libertus called [-] Fabius Isidorus is mentioned. His cognomen was of Greek 
origin, as was habitual among individuals of his social condition. However, his 
nomen allows it to be inferred that he belonged to one of the best-known 
families of the local elite of Saguntum, the Fabii, one of whose ancestors might 
have received privileged citizenship, probably in the second century BCE, as a 
consequence of a philo-Roman position. This inscription confirms how Latin 
started to become important in the city at the beginning of the first century BCE, 
a tendency that, as previously mentioned, was also evident in the coin legends. 

Tarraco is another good example of a plurilingual society. This city had 
been the main Roman military base in Hispania since the third century BCE. Its 
spectacular walls are perhaps the most important public work ever built by the 
Romans in Hispania during the republic.** Tarraco had rapidly become an 
active commercial port, with an intense presence of immigrants from Italy and 
other areas of the Mediterranean, as evidenced in the Latin and Greek 
inscriptions of the republican period.*” 

The presence of foreign elements did not eliminate the great influence of its 
Iberian heritage, which lasted until relatively late dates. The city minted a large 
number of coins with the Iberian legend kese and, from the era of Augustus, 
with the Latin abbreviation c(olonia) u(rbs) t(riumphalis) T(arraco). However, 
unlike Saguntum, this city never issued coins with inscriptions in the two 
languages (Mon.11).*° Tarraco has produced three bilingual inscriptions 
(Iberian-Latin) on stone. One of them (T.11.09 = CIL II?/14, 1778), engraved 
on an architectural element which probably belonged to a funerary monu- 
ment, is too fragmentary. The other two are currently lost, but different 
nineteenth-century drawings make it possible to establish their texts with 
sufficient reliability (Fig. 14.3): 


afe take 

atinbelauf antalskar 
Fulvia Lintearia 
heic est sit[us, -a] 
afe teki ar++[---] 
sakafil+[- - -] 


2 Mon.100. * Simón 2013: 72-88. 44 Mar etal. 2015. 
45 Díaz Ariño 2008: 146-63; de Hoz 2014: 195-6. 46 Ripollés 2010: 156-64. 
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"tt 


Fig. 14.3. Two bilingual inscriptions from Tarraco, according to drawings published 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century by A. de Laborde. 1. CIL II’/14, 1284. 
2. CIL IP/14, 1886. 

1.-2. © The authors. 


Both are funerary inscriptions. In the Iberian part of the first (T.11.05 = CIL 
IP/14, 1284), it is possible to identify two anthroponyms (atinbelauf and 
antalskar) that probably belong to the same onomastic formula, composed of 
the personal name followed by the patronymic. The Latin part of this inscrip- 
tion has the name of a woman (Fulvia Lintearia), probably a liberta, because it 
had her nomen, but not her affiliation. The second inscription (T.11.06 = CIL 
11?/14, 1882) begins with the Latin funerary formula heic est sit[us, -a]. Then, in 
the Iberian text, it is possible to identify a partially preserved anthroponym 
(sakafil+[-]). There is a consensus that the expressions afetake and afe teki, 
which have been found in other Iberian inscriptions, might correspond to the 
Latin expression hic situs est. However, as also happens in the previously 
mentioned inscription from Saguntum, it seems that the Iberian and the 
Latin texts are not completely equivalent in these cases either. 

Castulo is another good example of a multilingual society. It was probably 
the most important Iberian city in the upper Guadalquivir valley. During the 
second and first centuries BCE, there was intense economic development as a 
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result of its role as capital of the rich mining district of Sierra Morena, which at 
that time, after Carthago Nova, was the second largest producer of silver in the 
Iberian peninsula and, therefore, in the entire Mediterranean. A clear sign of 
its economic strength was its coinage, the most important in the province in 
that period, with legends in Iberian and, from the first decades of the first 
century BCE, in Latin. The coins included occasional bilingual texts with the 
name of the city written in Palaeohispanic script and the names of monetary 
magistrates abbreviated in Latin (Mon.97)." The city maintained its Iberian 
identity until a very late date. In fact, it is one of the few places that have 
produced several Latin inscriptions of the imperial era with Iberian anthro- 
ponyms (CIL II, 3295; HEp. 9, 389). 

There is also a bilingual tombstone found in Castulo (J.03.01 = CIL I’, 2268) 
(Fig. 14.4). It is an opisthographic piece with two different inscriptions on each 
face, probably due to it having been reused. The two texts are mixed, with one 
part in Latin and the other in Iberian, but they were entirely written using the 
Latin alphabet. They can be dated between the end of the second century BCE 
and the middle of the first century BCE. 


Side A Side B 

M. Folvi(os) Garos P. Cornelius P. l. 
A VNINAVNIN VE Diphilus 

BAG MARC LA L CASTLOSAIC 
VNININIT 

SIEROVCIVT 


The text on side A begins with a Roman onomastic formula in Latin 
consisting of the tria nomina, although the cognomen seems to be indigenous 
(Garos). The following lines are difficult to understand. They include several 
abbreviated expressions and others that could correspond to anthroponyms 
(VNINAVNIN, VNININIT). The text on side B is much simpler. The first two 
lines contain the name of a libertus who uses the Roman onomastic formula, 
in this case with a cognomen of Greek origin (Diphilus). The third line reads 
CASTLOSAIC, which is obviously not Latin. It might correspond to an 
adjective derived from the name of the city written on the coins in Palaeohis- 
panic script, a semi-syllabary, as kastilo. 

This piece is unique, not only due to its bilingual character, but also because it 
was entirely written using the Latin alphabet. There are very few Iberian texts 
that used the Latin alphabet. In fact, that from Castulo is at the moment the only 
inscription on stone found with these characteristics. In contrast, in the interior 
and in the western areas of the peninsula, the Celtiberians and the Lusitanians 
regularly used the Latin alphabet to write their respective languages. 


47 DCPH: vol. II, 226-33; Estarán 2016: 17. 
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ARFOBZ GA 
RAT NY E 
BAGS N\ARGLAsIL¢ 
VNININTT 

SIE EROVCIY, 


PCORINITU VIA 
DIPHILVS 


CASTIOSAIC 


Fig. 14.4. Bilingual inscription from Castulo (Jaén) (CIL I’, 2268). 1. Side A. 2. Side B. 
1.-2. © The authors. 


14.2.2. Inland Spain: Celtiberia 


The Celtiberians, settled around the headwaters of the River Tagus, the River 
Douro, and the Iberian System, probably began to use Palaeohispanic writing 
in the third century scs, prior to the Roman conquest. From the second 
century BCE they developed their own epigraphic culture significantly influ- 
enced by Roman models, which was re-elaborated with remarkable originality. 
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So far, Celtiberia has not produced bilingual inscriptions similar to those 
found in the Iberian region. However, in the late second and early first 
centuries BCE, they began to use the Latin alphabet instead of Palaeohispanic 
script. There are several Celtiberian inscriptions written in the Latin alphabet 
that can be dated back to the first century Bcr.^? The latest addition to this 
collection has recently been discovered in Novallas (Zaragoza), in the upper 
Ebro valley. It is a fragment belonging to a large bronze tabula that bears a 
long legal text written in Celtiberian, but using the Latin alphabet and with 
some loans from the Latin language.? Tesserae hospitales perfectly illustrate 
the three phases into which the Latinization process of the Celtiberians can be 
deconstructed. As has already been seen, the oldest ones had Celtiberian texts 
in Palaeohispanic script. We subsequently find tesserae written using the Latin 
alphabet, and the latest ones were entirely written in Latin. Among the latter, 
some Celticisms have occasionally been found, for example, on the tessera from 
Herrera de Pisuerga (Palencia). It is possible that the individual who wrote the 
text, or at least part of it, was not only bilingual, but also that his mother tongue 
was Celtiberian or a very closely related language (AE 1967, 239).°° 

The inscriptions that best illustrate the coexistence between Latin and 
Celtiberian were found in the rock-face sanctuary of Peñalba de Villastar 
(Teruel). A large number of engravings have been found on the surface of a 
large rocky cliff in Peñalba, including drawings and inscriptions."' The epi- 
graphic repertoire consists of Celtiberian texts written using the Latin alpha- 
bet, as well as others entirely written in Latin. Texts written in Palaeohispanic 
script have not been securely recognized. The inscriptions found at Pefialba 
exhibit remarkable palaeographic homogeneity, which indicates that all of 
them were incised at more or less the same time and, probably, by a very 
small number of people. 

Among the inscriptions at Peñalba, an alphabet has been identified and, 
what is more interesting, a line of Virgil's Aeneid (CLEHisp 139). The presence 
of an Aeneid verse in Peñalba allows an exact date to be determined for the 
inscriptions. In addition, they confirm the solid implementation of the Roman 
educational model among the indigenous populations of inner Celtiberia in 
the early imperial era. 


14.2.3. The western Iberian peninsula: Lusitania 
The populations that occupied the western and northern regions of the 


peninsula were not familiar with writing before their contact with Rome, or 
they had only written occasionally. In any event, they had not developed a 


48 Simón 2014. 1% Beltran et al. 2013. 50 Cf. Beltrán 2012. 
51 Beltran, Jordán, and Marco 2005. 
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literate culture. The oldest inscribed text found in Lusitania that can be 
accurately dated is the previously mentioned Alcántara bronze of 104 scr. 
There are practically no texts written in Palaeohispanic script from this area, 
and there were no inscriptions on stone until the time of Augustus. In contrast 
to the Mediterranean coast and Guadalquivir and Ebro valleys, there is no 
evidence for a massive presence of Italian immigrants and merchants until the 
early imperial period. 

In Lusitania and on the Cantabrian coast, the emergence of writing was 
inextricably associated with the Romanization process and, by extension, 
with the diffusion of Latin. This process did not start until the death of 
Viriatus and the end of the Lusitanian Wars in 138 sce. The local languages 
had not developed a literate culture equivalent to that of their Iberian or 
Celtiberian neighbours before the Roman conquest. In fact, there are only six 
inscriptions written in the Lusitanian language found in this territory.” 
These texts point to a late date and were written using the Latin alphabet. 
The oldest was found in Arronches (Portugal), and can be dated back to the 
second half of the first century sce. Probably, the most recent is the altar 
from Viseu (Portugal), which could be from the Flavian period. Three of 
these inscriptions combined Lusitanian and Latin expressions; therefore, the 
texts should be considered mixed, rather than strictly bilingual. Accordingly, 
and due to their characteristics and the cultural context in which they were 
made, they are very different from the Iberian materials that we have already 
mentioned.”* 


14.3. THE DISAPPEARANCE OF PALAEOHISPANIC 
LANGUAGES AND SCRIPTS 


The end of the vernacular languages and scripts was a far from homogeneous 
process. The fate of the different Palaeohispanic writing systems and lan- 
guages was not exactly the same. In some regions, the disappearance of local 
writing and language was practically a simultaneous phenomenon; elsewhere, 
vernacular languages lasted for many years after the Palaeohispanic writing 
systems had been forgotten. 

There are very few studies on the end of Palaeohispanic writing; therefore, 
our knowledge about this process is still limited. Coins offer valuable chrono- 
logical data in this regard. Most bilingual coins with Iberian and Latin texts 
were minted after the Sertorian War.” At that moment the few coins issued by 
Celtiberian cities using Latin instead of Palaeohispanic script, usual until that 


52 See Chapter 11. 
55 CC.03.01; VIS.01.01; GUA.01.01; VIS.02.01; CC.03.02; POA.01.01. 
5* Estarán 2015. 55 Mon.21, Mon.26, Mon.34, and Mon.35. 
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Fig. 14.5. Bilingual coins with Iberian and Latin legends. 1. AE unit, Saguntum. 
Second century BCE. 2. AE unit, Obulco. Second century BCE. 3. AE unit, Celsa. First 
century BCE. 4. AE unit, Osicerda. First century BCE. 

1.-4. O The authors. 


time, began to be minted.?? It seems that, during the Civil Wars, the fragile 
balance that existed between Palaeohispanic and Latin writing had definitely 
been broken in favour of the latter. 

During the time of Augustus, all the mints in Hispania coined using Latin, 
except for the Punic mints of Abdera and Ebusus, which clearly belonged to 
another cultural milieu. On the other hand, the most recent inscriptions on 
stone using Palaeohispanic script are datable to the end of the first century BCE, 
or at the latest, to the first years of the first century CE.” At the same time, it is 
possible to observe a significant decrease in the number of graffiti on pottery 
using Palaeohispanic writing, it becoming less common than in the preceding 
decades. In fact, very few Palaeohispanic inscriptions on pottery can be dated 
to the beginning of the imperial period and, in most cases, they are probably 
simple marks with no graphematic value.** In short, although local writing 
continued to be used in the first decades of the first century ce, its use seems to 
have been very insignificant at that time. It is even possible that it was no 
longer used in the times of Tiberius or Claudius. 

In the Iberian region, the disappearance of Palaeohispanic scripts seems to 
be intrinsically linked to the disappearance of the local language. It is very 
difficult to track the survival of the Iberian language once the inscriptions 
written in that language have disappeared. There is some indirect evidence 
that allows it to be inferred that its decline may have been very swift from the 
time of Augustus. For example, Iberian anthroponyms appearing in Latin 
inscriptions of the imperial age are very rare. However, what is perhaps more 


5€ Mon.67.2 and Mon.89.03. 37 V.04.31 and V.06.02. 55 Simón 2013a. 
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indicative is that we only know two Iberian theonyms in Latin inscriptions. 
One is mentioned in an inscription of the late republican period found near 
Carthago Nova (AE 2010, 754). The other appears in an inscription of the early 
imperial period recovered from the remains of an indigenous sanctuary that 
was located close to the oppidum of Las Atalayuelas (Fuerte del Rey, Jaén) (AE 
2007, 760). The total disappearance of onomastics and, above all, the local 
deity names, coupled with the absence of other evidence, provides sufficient 
reliable signs to confirm that the Iberian language might have disappeared 
during the first half of the first century CE. 

It seems that the Latinization process had practically concluded on the 
Mediterranean coast, in the Guadalquivir valley, and in the middle Ebro valley 
during the Julio-Claudian period. It is worth mentioning that these territories 
were not only those that received the most intense immigration in the repub- 
lican period, but were those that granted citizenship to a greater number of 
indigenous people. Certainly, these territories were the most affected by the 
process of political municipalization and colonization initiated by Caesar and 
carried out by Augustus, the consequence of which was the wide diffusion of 
Latin and Roman citizenship. 

The tomb of Torreparedones, as we have already seen, not only synthesizes 
the legal, but also the cultural and linguistic transformations that occurred at 
the dawn of imperial times. After just two generations, the members of the 
family buried in this mausoleum shifted from having indigenous names to 
using tria nomina that included fully Latin cognomina. It is likely that, as ‘new 
Romans; they also used Latin as their own language instead of the indigenous 
language. In fact, in the time of Augustus, when the Greek geographer Strabo 
wrote the third book of his Geographia, dedicated to the description of the 
Iberian peninsula, he remarked that the Turdetani, who lived in the vicinity of 
the Guadalquivir valley, had assimilated the way of life of the Romans to an 
extent that they did not even remember their own language (Strabo 3.2.15). 

In the interior and along the Atlantic coast of the peninsula, which in 
general terms correspond to the region in which the Celtic and Indo-European 
languages were spoken, the situation was very different. They were territories 
that had been conquered later. They were less developed and the number of 
immigrants present in these areas was far lower, being concentrated in a small 
number of urban centres (Segobriga, Clunia, Asturica, Bracara, etc). In this 
region, the political municipalization and colonization process carried out by 
Caesar and Augustus had less impact. The real turning point in the integration 
process did not occur in the time of Augustus, but decades later due to 
Vespasian's decision to grant the ius Latii to all cities of the peninsula.” 
Consequently, the dissemination of Latin among the indigenous populations 
was more limited, and the vernacular languages persisted much longer. In this 


32 Andreu 2004. 
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respect, it is worth mentioning the case of the Lusitanian inscriptions, the 
latest of which might be from the end of the first century cE. 

Another inscription dated back to the first century ce was found near 
Iuliobriga, in Cantabria. Even though the Latin alphabet was used, it seems to 
have been written in the local Celtic language, if not in Celtiberian (SO.01.01 = 
ERCantab 9). However, in the imperial period, the populations of the interior 
of the peninsula did not develop their own written culture similar, for example, 
to that found in Gallia. The main indicator of the survival of the local languages 
is the occasional presence of some indigenous linguistic traits in Latin inscrip- 
tions." Other evidence to take into account is the widespread survival of 
indigenous personal and deity names, something which, as we have seen, did 
not occur in the Iberian region, where Latinization was faster and deeper.” 

The dichotomy in the interior of the peninsula could not have been more 
pronounced. On the one hand, there were some very Romanized urban 
centres that had become municipia with Latin rights from the time of the 
Flavians and where the use of Latin was widespread. On the other hand, there 
were less developed rural areas, where vernacular languages remained solidly 
rooted. However, given the insufficient dissemination of writing in those 
regions, there were very few public inscriptions or any other type of texts. 

Perhaps, the best example of the integration process is the poet M. Valerius 
Martialis. He was born in Bilbilis, one of the most important Celtiberian cities, 
which in the second and first centuries BCE had issued a large number of 
bronze coins with legends written in Palaeohispanic script (Mon.73). In the 
time of Caesar or Augustus, the city had become a municipium. Its urban 
landscape was profoundly renovated during the time of Tiberius, when a huge 
forum and a theatre were built. Martial claimed his Hispanic origin with 
pride.” Probably, he had formed part of an indigenous family, one of whose 
ancestors might have been granted Roman citizenship in the first half of the 
first century sce. His nomen, Valerius, points in that direction, although it 
cannot be confirmed at the moment. In several of his poems, he referred to his 
hometown, and he even occasionally mentioned some place names in its 
vicinity. Of special interest is one selected in his fourth book, which was 
published at the end of 88 cz or the beginning of 89 cz. 


nos Celtis genitos et ex Hiberis / nostrae nomina duriora terrae / grato non pudeat 
referre versu: / saevo Bilbilin optimam metallo, / quae vincit Chalybasque Noricos- 
que, / et ferro Plateam suo sonantem, / quam fluctu tenui, sed inquieto / armorum 
Salo temperator ambit, / Tutelamque chorosque Rixamarum, / et convivia festa 
Carduarum, / et textis Peterin rosis rubentem, / atque antiqua patrum theatra 
Rigas, / et certos iaculo levi Silaos, / Turgontique lacus Turasiaeque, / et parvae vada 


& Gorrochategui 2011; Simón 2012a. 

5! The introduction by Albertos 1983 continues to be a useful introduction to the indigenous 
anthroponymy of Hispania. For theonymy: Olivares 2002. 

*? Cf. Beltrán 2004. 
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pura Tvetonissae, / et sanctum Buradonis ilicetum, / per quod vel piger ambulat 
viator, / et quae fortibus excolit iuvencis / curvae Manlius arva Vativescae. 
(Martial 4.55.8-26) 


Let us, born from Celts and Iberians, be not ashamed to recall in grateful verse the 
harsher names of our country: Bilbilis, best of all for cruel metal, outdoing the 
Chalybes and the Noricans, and Platea ringing with her iron, whom Salo, 
temperer of weapons, encircles with his small but turbulent stream; and Tutela, 
and the choruses of Rixamae, and the festal banquets of Carduae, and Peteris 
blushing with twined roses, and Rigae, our fathers’ ancient theater, and the Silai, 
sure marksmen with the light javelin, and the lakes of Turgontum and Turasia, 
and the limpid shallows of little Tvetonissa, and the hallowed ilex grove of 
Burado, through which even a lazy traveller goes on foot, and the fields of Sloping 
Vativesca that Manlius tills with his stout steers. 

(trans. D. R. Shackleton Bailey, Loeb 1993) 


Despite the delicacy with which Martial referred to the boorish place names of 
his homeland, there is no evidence in his poetry to indicate that he knew the 
Celtiberian language. However, it is almost certain that, in the middle of the 
first century ce, that language continued to be used. A story collected by 
Tacitus confirms that fact. In 25 cz, a farmer who lived in the region of 
Termes, in the interior of Celtiberia, not very far from Bilbilis, assassinated 
the governor of Hispania Citerior when he was in that city. Once caught, the 
murderer answered the questions of his interrogators in his own language 
(sermone patrio), that is Celtiberian (Tacitus, Annales 4.45).? From the third 
century cE, the epigraphic evidence decreased drastically, which prevents us 
from tracing, even indirectly, the evolution of the local languages spoken in the 
interior of the peninsula. It is possible that those languages continued to be 
used until the end of ancient times in very peripheral and barely urbanized 
regions. The survival of the Basque language confirms this possibility. The first 
texts available in that language are from medieval times. For the time being, no 
text written in Basque from antiquity has been clearly identified. We only have 
indirect evidence, particularly a number of anthroponyms and theonyms in 
Latin inscriptions of the imperial period found at the western end of the 
Pyrenees and in Aquitaine. These inscriptions are characterized by some 
features that allow them to be related to the Basque linguistic heritage.* We 
cannot rule out that other peninsular languages might have had a similar fate, 
although there is no evidence that they were used in medieval times. It is 
possible that the final impulse for the Latinization of the Iberian peninsula 
resulted from the spread of Christianity, which may have been responsible for 
the disappearance of the last remnants of the vernacular languages, except for 
the Basque language. However, this information is scarce and doubtful.* 


63 Cf. Beltrán 2011. ** Gorrochategui 1984. 65 Mariner 1976; cf. Velaza 2011d. 
During the production of this chapter Estarán received funding from the European Research 
Council (ERC) under the European Unions Horizon 2020 research and innovation programme. 
Grant agreement No. 715626 (project LatinNow). 
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